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polibicut deyeipp- 

Wft t i?- ! >ee,t b y n 9' mearw nieglagt- 
m me jdentifjoation of theXabour 
25^ *! ttai patty ,of: initiative": 
■JJ® f’on^labour ■ as the “parties 

ohW? K,ai !** " ^ «**»>« be®" 
mm**’ " a ^ Australians have ter 
heen wited by more 
ilia, • ( J 0 ^i> , ative tfiin by more or 
»t hrtS 011, ^dWHtr governrrtents 

TnieT *?**" fdderai levels. 

• Hate" 

' blifui ^ smacked of 

to change and,; to 

J r Nwnaiic^ ,P ^ lVile8e rattier than , of 
^ polities has never 
Australia that 
' Wrto ov. ® ntai1 ] But it would be 
■um ^ ( r ^' t at toast some- Awtref- 
liracS S?^ u V,th conw ' ousl y ' em- 

Engluih notions of 'poldtes 


gentry 
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as, u form of patriotic benevolence 
(even though P/igHsli memories 
quickly wore thin). : just as their 
wives and daughters have kept tite 
Lady fiounitifiil tradition in social 
work morp Ilye|y Down Under than 
.lit is here.- ■’ ■• ; 

• It may not be too 1 far-fetched ■ to 
see in Montne*’* resignation over Ute 


National .laspranuj Bill in IU3*i a 
Lruce of' this patemalislic tradition , 
even- if less elevated motives loomed 
larger, and even Mr Gorton’s polit- 
ical style and the relative “ radical- 
iwri !’ pf his poHclus when in power 
cpbHi he -copfllfued - as a pari 1 of the 
same tradition, of the genteel man 
of property devoting himself to die 


service of the nation at large, not 
just of hi* class Or self. G. C. Bolton 
has calculated (hat no less than 61 
per cent of the eniLrieu in Burke's 
Colonial Gctifry (1691,-1895) were 
Australian, and though he is not 
impressed with the impact of 
English esemplais dn Ih* political 
behaviour of the Australian gentry it 
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is not tiififiuulL to find etaanpleR 
wiitfe the effect has been profound. 

'1 'wo interesting examples arc 
offered hy. I wo now und very differ- 
ent books, lolm Forrest - provided 
almost ;t paradrgim of the making of 
an . Aiistmlian gentleman. HLs family 
background, us with most pf .the • 
Australian gentry, was far from 
genteel. His father was from Kincar- 
dine's hire and. worked as a mechanic 
in a Glasgow foundry (**a good 
tradesman "j before emigrating with 
his wife as servants to a Dun- 
dee doctor P\ K: CTowiey duett 
nbl establish . the . precise circum- 
stances ■ wbtdi compelled . ■ them 
to aibirndon : d»evr. native: tend, but : 
tliey were probably .as hao^t, a$ 
Lhose of thousands of olher. Scottish 
emigrants iof die period. John ife*, , 
twd was boriti at the miH *herti hfA, 
father profitably ground setdert* 
corn for theht. tPatornaJ prpapertty 
wax sufficient to squd J,ohtt (the . 
third son) to Bishoip Halo’s School 
m Perth, where he! iprepaired himself 
for rising in the worid wdb ah 
education incompurably, bettor Vitih p 
his father’^ and> by mixing more or . 
lew . as an equal with the sons 6f t he 
colony!s, already entrenched gentry! . 

At sixteen Forro^t tvas approny , 
-(iced 46 a. govern rp^t land aurV^or . 
and ■ ebon began a dlsdpfihhhcd , 
career fa the puWic . eervtcp, The 
precocious skill rtqd initiative ,he . 
showed as a ..purveyor would puil 
aid tie have secured hiin ■ entr y ^ 16 ' l b c 
colonial gem ryi but’ at twenty he', 
' had. t|ii? o.rtmprdinary 1 look to! ;be : ; 
ofterol the leadership of An.' cjvpe^i- ■:■ 
•, lion ih search of : Leichliardt's iqpgf ■ 
lost party . • The results were’ ne^ttiv^i' 
.but tlje .operation - was .ptetludUtusly,:. 
■qrgaqii.zsxl: , 
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acquired alnio-4 overnight fame as a 
highly succi^slul explorer ,md the 
mogniiiu:! of the Koval Geographi- 
cal Society in London, not to men- 
tion viceregal patronage. A second 
foil of exploration in 1870 reinforced 
his status as a celebrity and. after 
a third successful expedition, the 
governor gave him six months' 
Jeavc fnver Ihu head of his de- 
partmental cliiefj to visit l-nglrnnl. 
There he mixed in high society, was 
presented to the Oueun ami lost no 
time in acquiring h family coat of 
arms anti motto in IZdinhiirgh. the 
sine qua nun as it turned out for his 
admission to Darke'* Colonial 
Gentry in 1891. 

A colonial 
gentleman 

The Glasgow mechanic's son had 
conic far, not perhaps so tar as that 
explorer product of a Welsh work- 
house. H. M. Stanley, hut far 
enough to qualify as a colonial 
gentleman. He was now in a posi- 
tion to reinforce his new status by 
marriage into nnc of the most gen- 
feel families in the colony. He 
became Surveyor General in 1883 at 
thirty-six and. when Western Aus- 
tralia was finally granted responsible 
government in 1891, the fast Aus- 
tralian colony to get it, he asserted 
his right to be the first premier— -a 
right duly recognized hy the gover- 
nor. his old patron. Sir Wil'iiam 
Robinson. (Probably his fame as an 
explorer made the choice irresistible 
. just ns later on the Olympic cyclist 
Hubert Opperman pedalled his way 
into federal politics.) Thus, felicit- 
ously, he achieved the political 
leadership of Western Australia in 
the same year as he appeared in 
Burke, where his family origins were 
romanticized a little and his wife's 
lineage proudly appended to his 
own. 

Professor Crowley chooses this 
moment of triumph to end (he first 
Jong-awaited volume of what, 
according to some reports, is to be a 
trilogy. It is hard to believe there 
r re. another two volumes in what is- - 
left of Forrest's career. Admittedly 
Ihe next decade was a hectic one for 
hinv the .Premier of. (thanks to the 
goldrushes) a rapidly developing 
.. colony, and certainly some biogra- 
phers have been over- precipitate in 
rushing their subjects out of the 
■ scrub of provincial politics into the 
tall timber of federal affairs. There 
Is also Forrest’s contribution to fed- 
eration 1 to be reckoned with, and he 
is already certified by J. A. La 
NAuze as a "founding father” of 
the constitution. But Forrest's years 
in federal politics were a good deal 
less brilliant than Deakin's, an alto- 
gether more interesting, intelligent 
fib-' sensitive person. Forrest may 
have been for ti decade the primn- 
donnn of Perth politics, but he cut . 
ah altogether less imposing figure in 
Melbourne — Deakin's aphorism that 
he was ".amiable rather than able" 
was probably a not altogether unfair 
description of his final years— in 
federal parliament, and in 1913 he 
suffered the ultimate humiliation of 
failing by virtue of Deakin’s own 
deliberative vote to succeed him as 
party leader. His last years were 
marked by an increasing alienation 
from the working classes his family 
had risen above. He died in 19 IS 
en route ,to England to take hjs seat 
in-. pie, House,. of Lords. as the first 
;Bqt 0 u Fqiresr of. Bunbury,.lhe first 

btf five- bom Australian; member of 
. mat hquse^lniwhat Would have been 
•’ bf his hard-won 

ganjll|ty; He was burled In Sierta 
Lebne CtemporarilyJ.Mying— a Una.] 
!lroi)y of his career— neither soh nor 
daughter to inherit his dynasty, 
vftorrasi was a burly,- vigorous 
: cflTVKienfcoiw 1 administrator and 

§ Mam, i and. has oh ;ihe whole 
.well served by his biographer, 
TVhdn) ha shares the successful 
jrert' .Virtues of self-dEscipfiqe: 
p&tjent plodding arid a-sthwg sense 
of direction-, as well as. one pr two 

Crowley.’, was. severely handicapped 
* Py. tne paucity of extant personal 
correspondence (though he might 
bays looked harder for it among 
Forrest's. English 1 * correspondent^: 

. nndi to be just,., he can hardly be 
said to have idealized . his ; siibjepi. 
All th^same, (hough his is a highly 
worthwhile study, .df.what faae beefl ' 


virtu.illy term im o^nitu, one feels 
i hit he has nut quite got l orresi’x 
full measure. On page 27(J be dcs- 
iribes Lorres Is greatest practical 
weaknesses as an occasional lack nf 
political lac! and "a tendency to 
bore his companions or audiences 
with repetitious accounts of the 
public services which lie bail ren- 
dered to the community at large 
But these were only symptoms of 
the central fact— Forrests over- 
weening ambitiousness and pride — 
and though these are hy no means 
ignored one would have welcomed a 
more careful analysis of his political 
motivation. What proportion vanity 
and love of place 7 What proportion 
ft keen sense of public service? 
Perhaps the components will emerge 
more clearly in the next volume. 

Professor Crowley also sees For- 
rc-t as always thinking he knew best 
for iirs audiences — Ihe hallmark of 
the paternalist— and tending " to 
view politics in much the same way 
as he had for so long surveyed the 
Australian bush from horseback or 
from :in elevated trig station ", For- 
rest certainly gave the impression of 
looking down, from saddle height, 
on the electorate, even if he was 
careful not to sound too condes- 
cending (the one unforgivable insult 
to Australian voters then as now). 
But Forrest is spared a really critical 
amraisal of his achievements. The 
1870 expedition across the soulh 
side of the Nullabor Plain only 
accomplished more carefully and 
cumbrously what Eyre and an 
Aboriginal had done on foot thirty 
years earlier, and his wisdom in 
embarking on the 1874 expedition 
with horses instead of waiting until 
he could obtain camels is highly 
questionable. Likewise, in the face 
of his own hard experience and the 
accumulated evidence of Giles. 
Gosse and Warburton, his stubborn 
and implausible optimism about the 
existence of fertile inland pastures. 
Finally, though he may have been 
innocent of conscious impropriety, it 
was surely poor judgment on his 
part to invest in land while he was 
in the survey department. 

The truth seems to be that, 
though Professor Crowley is justi- 
fied in emnhasizing his virtues a? 
explorer, administrator and politi- 
cian,^ his shortcomings deserve close 
consideration. TTiere was, too, nn 
ungraciousness about Forrest, evi- 
dent in his dealings with the ex- 
plorer Giles and the 


respectable Brisbane merchant and 
.shipowner (shortly before the latter 
went bankrupt, but (hat is n detail). 
It was probably only bad luck that 
left the Caseys out of Burke’s 
Colonial Gentry. (Just as the For- 
rests had forsaken (he Kirk for the 
Episcopalians the Caseys had early 
on jettisoned ilieir Roman Catholi- 
cism in favour of the Church of 
England.) Casey, in other words, 
wa» a gentleman from birth and was 
educated at Melbourne Grammar 
School. Melbourne University and 
Cambridge. Like other wealthy pas- 
torales' sons, when war broke out 
in 1914 he was given a commission 
after donating his limousine to the 
army — the "automobile corps 
Although trained as an engineer 
Casey was well enough off to 
devote most of his time to public life 
with ii n aImo>i patrician panache. 
He was never an ostentatious 
speaker nor a particularly dynamic 
parly politician. Rather he displayed 
a well-bred diffidence nhout outright 
political ambition, which in the end 
deprived him of the prime minister- 
ship. It has also left his public image 
(by contrast with more colourful 
colleagues like R. G. Mer-zics and 
Arthur Fadden) rather grey. Thai 
remained (he case even after Tom 
Haydon’s recent ABC television film 
about a career which included an 
important spell as governor of Bengal 
(1944-46) and nine years as Minister 
for External Affairs, as well as a life 
peerage in 1960 (shades of -Forrest) 
and autumnal years as governor- 
general of Australia (1965-69). 

For Britain and 
America 

The diaries, edited here by T. B. 
Millar, cover the years 195 1 -60 
when Casey was in effect Australian 
Foreign Minister— and for a longer 
innings than any of his predecessors 
or successors. The work of a meticu- 
lous diarist (who apparently always 
wrote up his journal the same day) 
they comprise a highly significant 
contribution to the understanding of 
Australian foreign policy in the 


1950s— and to our appreciation of 
the person responsible for (his 
policy. What emerges very clearly is 
lift! 


the zest, the careful delight, Casey 
look in tirelessly travelling the world 
in the interests of his country and 
its allies. He himself calculates that 
he spent a quarter of his time 


little evidence in ihe diaries that he 
persevered energet iea lly with t he 
task of converting the Americans, 
and one is left si ill wondering ex- 
actly what had been agreed at the 
signing of Anzus. (The memoirs ol 
Casey's predecessor, Sir Percy 
Spender, did liitle to illuminate 
this, but the forthcoming memoirs 
of Sir Alan Wall may do so.) 

One has ilic impression, too. that 
Dulles managed lu dazzle or at least 
browbeat Casey, perhaps one of Ihe 
few men to do so. And ihe diaries 
do not show how seriously or how 
soon Casey became infected with the 
anti-communist hysteria of the early 
1950s. When Menzics introduced 
the anti-communist constitutional 
amendment bill in 1951. ihe only 
diary comment is : " There is no 
doubt that a democracy has to lake 
unorthodox measures to defend 
itself against an enemy within Us 
shores. A democracy tends tn bog 
down in the toils of its own free 
institutions." Whether (his was 
really all he had to say about one of 
the most repressive political meas- 
ures in Australian history one 
cannot say, for the editor rarely 
reveals what he has omitted or 
where, although the original diary, 
we arc told, totalled a million 
words. 

Evidently Casey quickly came to 
believe that China was the most 
serious menace to the north of 
Australia, and he was no doubt 
justified in deploring Australian 
apathy about defence. But the 
query, *' And who Is about to attack 
us ? ", which he quotes us evidence 
of this isolationism, seems, in the 
less torrid 1970s. a fair one. Though 
he took considerable pride in the 
development of Australian diplo- 
matic initiative in Asia during the 
1950s it is probably still true, as he 
thought it was in 1952. that " we. in 
Australia, are living in a fool's 
paradise of ignorance about the 
East". His actions were Inhibited in 
any case by Ills belief that Australia 
" could not afford to disagree publ- 
icly with the Americans " — in con- 
trast to the Canadians' relative cas- 
uabiess about doing so. 

It is arguable, in fact, thai Casey's 
policy of discreet dual solidarity 
with both the United Slates and the 
United Kingdom was not very effec- 
tive on either side of the Atlantic. In 
June, 1954, he wrote: 
there Is 


— — i iv i « riitwwv, wit tire ill 1 1 

— BOSSES SIS fh'M' s '°" “ son,c inril,cn “ on 

row conservative nicely more sophisticated and good But how much 7 In the case of 


Western Australia and Forrest reallv E. y W and good But how much 7 In the case of 

were in 1891. SlSl, his Effort? to SlX,? 4 lhu L F ° l T*?.' h f’ Ij M ^ ^ugh he felt " Wo must be 

establish a yeomanry or “bold dab- ®£ n '[? n ? Hn \ probably happiest of careful to see that our closer asso- 
samry" with the heln of American- * M mining in London political society c Lallan _ with the United States does 
omestead leaistation nhmv w A e [, e over l he years he built, up an not drift into less close and confi- 

"'fl-bov network of almost labyrin- Jem relations with Britain ", that is 

mini* rtfrthnrtirtne A n.l ... iskoa mrd.i .i * . # * . . . 


positively lliati.he did display some a i 

SLfia- saS-? ««8sws,ia4 


ctated rightly or wrongly with an 
English gentleman. This is' not in- 
consistent with Professor La 
Nauzes verdict that "he was, as 
nearly as could be in Australia, a 
Tory “ 


Anthony Eden by a maid at 
Waldorf-Astoria in 1952. 

“There is no prouder word than 
British ' in the world’s vocab 


ulary", he told his diary in 1959, 
^TTiat Forrest wa? influenced bv . nor „ d ° 1 ^ ieve ‘here ever has 
British models of political behaviour been ' . But s, n ce the fall of Sing- 
ts hardly surprising given his alwavs a R° re lt no Ion ser possible to 
ardent love of the mother country— rey . °P Bnt, ? h navaI or military 
home " to hjni even before he had Protection, and Casey, who had been 

iiAti k nM .l v t . . Australian USnirto# il. »?•*._ 


— precisely what happened. British 
for Pnde had understandably been hurl 
the by her outright exclusion from 
Anzus, and Seato hardly made good 
tne damage. During the Suez crisis, 
despite a hectic round of Whitehall, 
Casey found himself almost as to- 


War story 

Minister in IheUnited ® ,DEB0RINs 

" our aim shoulcTbe to ®? les ^[ly in the war, seems to have Secrets of Ihe Second World War 
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Not only did he 


Australian 
States earh 


ever been there, 
declare that " ou 
make Afl!siral|a 

iWiMhW home ;for tfce An^iSaxon^^ diaries 

race., k but alsq he believed British po l ltfcaI schizophrenia, — 

nftyaJ Weotion permanently indls., In **»: co- . The Soviet v 

pensabie. Jhjs was a view’ which He$ u? cUltlv / te War is little 

Forrest shared with most Austral* -. eV . en . ^ “ go-between for. Behind the 
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fellow 

Granted Deakin's 
the American: Beet 


. _ , - - appreciated in the West. 
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Liverpool Irish : .grandfather 
migrated, to; Tasmania : is i 

rious young doctor and iwa& 
by his, pastoralist ‘ " 
tfiga into t 


telly excluded from Britkh mi 
planning as ihe a,w ‘S 
humiliating blow m ttt?^ 
had pursued for 
years after nearly half a 2" 
intimate contacts. Later S “7 
objections did no, 

J3EL3S 

S.ha'I.R.K^nS^ 

hut even be- fore Suez that hfc 
ably become the view of , he B £ 
govern mem. ™' 

Nor docs Casey seem to hi* 

JS®". . m , l,c b ! norc influential J 
Washington. True, he had lift 

SB 1 SSL l,c I lver ‘"8 what 

tailed Tny Sermon on a. 
Mount —a eulogy of Ameriai 
policy m the region— and his S 
suggests occasional Australian infk 
ence in matters of detail. But 
is more obvious is the dire risk 
Australia ran of being dragged a 
the heels of her American ally jgn 
war with China over the offsh* 
islands, and the United Stain aba- 
donment of the Australian line « 
West Irian (though it took place 
after Casey left office) showed i k 
severe limitations of ail those hoan 
spent in humouring Dulles uj 
Acheson. In retrospect Dr Buitoo'i 
dire predictions about the effects of 
Anzus do not seem utter cueih- 
tions. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
despite the Colombo Plan, that 
Asians were not overly impressed ^ 
Australian foreign polity in the 
1950s. Casey himself confess 
under pressure to a West Benpl 
politician in 1953 that "probaHj 
the basic conception " of the Cti- 
ombo Plan " was lo help keep Indii. 
etc. from Communism”, and th 
notion of using South-East Asb, 
whether Malaya or Vietnam,. ssi 
conveniently distant battlefield fw 
Australian " forward defence' 
against the same communist menu 
clearly smacked strongly of name 
self- interest too. Nor does C«J 
seem to have been anxious to lito- 
aiizc what Asians lindercOndaty 
regard n.s a rneialisl immigrBtxa 
policy. In 1 972, despite or because 
of the Australian Loader of tk 
Opposition’s visit to China, to**- 
tin hns still not established formal 
diplomatic relations with her larsS, 
neighbour, uml did not vote w 
Chinese admission lo Ihe United 
Nations. Apparently the Australian 
government will he content to con- 
tinue lo trail at a safe district 
behind Washington in that m 
other direction. 

Australian Foreign Minister i* * 
fascinating source of conlemponjl 
history in which Casey’s pm* 
impressions of many p6jitf“j 
around the world arc distilled. M<w 
than his previous publication! * 
should establish his real 
ments as a clever and conscienuoo 
negotiator, but strictly it do«JJ 
add up to a success-story. In taw 
Australia had the benefit « 
outstanding example of her 
cized gentry in politics; the tw 
will demand virtues of another kwa 


some of che book’s merits. H J 
documented, though it revea H w », 
secrets. The sources ate » 
Soviet documents, not all ® *Yr 
will be well known in the Wesl. n 
Deborin claims to refu . l 5v ..i- 
instance, the Western 
that in 1944 the. Soviet high g!5* 
abandoned the Warsaw 
fate ; but it should be noted rj* 
material help which he reP 0 ^ 
only six Weeks after the 
rising. Western sources JPjJjJ 
used, chiefly, in cases where they - 
to discredit Western leaders anopg; 
clea. For the peoples of the 
ist powers, on the 0,her . h ^J 
Deborin has warm sympathy ^ 
miration. ' .. nlv#J 

His book deserves study, if«j 

observe how wide .{“L 
between Marxist and bberol 
tions 'oF history. In P rod ”5Stt 
excellent, its translation 
and its price remarkably low. 
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Sense and sensibility 


t,k perhaps not entirely by eluneo 
II Srd Gladwyns Uefimlum »»f a 
professional diplomat 
^remarkably like :« description 
J bis own many-splendoured 
Kftonaliiy : 

mil informed, agreeable and socially 
.ntel diameter, with » prolouml 
hwletlsc of las fellow man and u eer- 
un natural cunning, who, knows 
[Ui H, when to slip a word in edge- 
Uidiat will influence ilic mind either 
.rib own chief or llml of the foreigner 
^ uliom lie is negolinling. 

; Add to that n confident mastery of 
ijjidgn languages, u mordant wit 
rsj a tranquil consciousness of 
effortless superiority and you have 
fe archetypal Eton and Magdalen 
diploma). You have, in fact, Lord 
GUdwyn. 

Memoirs will not please every- 
one -indeed it is possible without 
much difficulty to think of many 
i bo* blood pressure will rise to new 
md spectacular levels of hyperten- 
sion ;vs Ihe saga unfolds. Lord 
Gtatoyn docs not oBen resist the 
tenpUlion lo say l told you so— 
few words which have lost more 
tends Hum Lifebuoy soup hns saved. 
Oq France, Germany, ihe United 
States, United Europe and the 
i Western Alliance, his ideas, initially 
rejected, it scents, eventually become 
At established policy of govern- 
niMls; and although he disclaims 
cmnisciencc with disarming modesty 
-“Europe apart, 1 see on reflection 
H in the light of whut actually 
bppened, l was often only dnubt- 
ifclly right and sometimes clearly 
tfOGg "—many a professional col- 
hgisand political collaborator will, 
Ml for the first time, express the keen 
unbilion to be, one day, as sure of 
iflything as Lord Ghtdwyn is of 
Worthing. 

To those, on the other hand, wlio 
W Inc patrician style endearing, the 
Mffloirj will give great pleasure and 
w^wniilly a delight not untinged 
we i malice. They are, unlike much 
■ the current torrent of diplomatic 

Priilical reminiscence, urbane 

civilized, the recollections of si 


man of sense ami sensibility, who 
deligbicd as much in a quotation from 
Corneille, a recital by Adilu Fuchiri 
or the witticisms of l ogan Pcursidl 
Sniilli as lie did in a well- turned 
minute or a success fill negotiating 
coup ; a mail who chose Persia as his 
lirst overseas post having been offered 
Washington, the plum of the Diplo- 
matic Corps ; a man whose facility 
for languages is prodigious -a gift 
which leads him sometimes into that 
harmless bill contrived affectation or 
the Foreign Service— the intrusive 
Gallicism. Most of Lord Gladwyns 
readers will know what lie means hy 
dedicat e, i onrrier. and nnnronnier ; 
but dedication, post ami chestnut tree 
would have described these things 
with equal precision. His wit ranges 
from the faintly Rabelaisian to the 
delicately ironic ; yet uf limes he can 
seem surprisingly resistant to the 
humour of others, Describing a ban- 
quet with the Russians at the Beau 
Rivngc Hotel in Geneva, he relates 
how he invited Molotov's attention lo 
the candles in the priceless cundcl- 
Hbrn. To his disgust Molotov's 
only comment was: ** In Moscow, 
we have electric light." 

Fur (he student uf pulitics and 
diplomacy there is much nf absorbing 
interest. His relationship with Gen- 
eral dc Gaulle was obviously close 
and affectionate and his advice Lo 
the Government after a tong meeting 
with the French President in Septem- 
ber. 1964 displays an impressive in- 
sight into the cum pie x Gaalliste psy- 
chology. It is not inconceivable that 
this was due in some measure lo 
whnt Lord Glndwyn describes as dc 
Gaulle's contempt of any opposition, 
and a certain natural arrogance. " I 
was ”, he uh serves, “ really rather 
fond of him.” 

Even more interesting than the 
great figures of recent history who 
appear, often us familiar acquaint- 
ances in Lord Gladwyns world— 
Bevin, Churchill, Monncl. Spank— 
arc his views on tho principles and 
techniques of foreign policy-making 
and diplomacy. He makes nn inter- 
esting. and surely important, distinc- 
tion between “ advisers " and " opera- 
tors " in (he Foreign Service. Ad- 
visers are those who chiefly seek to 
influence their masters hy the exer- 


cise of the written word, men like 
Sir F.yre l mwe whose iiiemurnndiiiii 
oil ihe principles of British foreign 
policy did .so much, in Lord (ilad- 
wyn's view, to influence the Govern- 
ment immediately he l ore die First 
World War. 

Operators are ilic lough, sensible 
men of the world. Ihe entremet tears 
who need not haw any Tixcri political 
principles arid who indeed are likely 
to operate more successfully if they 
have none. In this category Lord 
Glndwyn places Lord Tyrell, who 
hardly ever recorded his views on 
paper, and, among his own cunlcm- 
purnrics, Christopher Soumcs. In 
principle, he concludes, operators 
ought to be in the field und advisers 
in the Office— un arrangement which, 
followed to its logical end, would re- 
quire the Service lo revert to Ihe 
original division, before its unifica- 
tion after the First World War, be- 
tween Ihe Foreign Office ‘‘grubs’’ 
and the Diplomatic “ butterflies 

For Prime Ministers too, and per- 
haps for Presidents, Lord Gladwyn 
has some cogent advice. Describing 
the conflict between the Foreign 
Office and 10 Downing Street over 
British policy towards Germany at 
the lime of Munich, lie comments on 
the rule of Horace Wilson and con- 
cludes : 

What cannot be justified is the iiwlal- 
lalion in No. ID of ii small machine 
which acts completely independently of, 
and quite often ai variance with, ihe 
ollicinl machine, including its represen- 
tative in [lie Cabinet. ... A Prime 
Minister running Foreign Policy through 
the medium of un t'liiincntv grixe is a 
recipe for disaster. 

There is, as one might expert, a great 
deal about the European idea — 
almost all of it perceptive and far- 
sighted ; Lord Gladwyn has, under- 
standably, been continued in the vali- 
dity and rectitude of his position by 
two unsolicited but priceless tributes 
—one from the Sunday Express 
which proclaimed him Public Enemy 
Number One ; and one from Enoch 
Powell who cancelled a luncheon 
appoint me nt at the last moment on 
the grounds (explained by his secre- 
tary on the telephone) that Mr Powell 
” could no longer afford lo be seen 
with Lord Gladwyn in public ’’. After 
all those years of iconuelasni, respec- 
tability ut lust. 


Waiting for the call 


®0kGE CAT UN , 
God’s Sake Go 

JNpp. Germrds 

tyfa.£S. 


C ross : Colin 


. George Catlin's career has been 
Q and interesting, but u note of 
kppomlmenl is unmistakable in his 
towography. He once admitted to 
ambitions— to be in the Cabinet, 
“write a book that will be read 
k°*ury hence— but although im- 
we to be sure uboul the second, 
i r J. ow . ^"eludes that he “runs the 
tiTTfii ■ . doing neither the one 
Curiously enough, he 
to Harold Nicolsnn with silli- 
imhrt' cf,erish 'ng almost the same 
5^ " His memoirs record 


D6h,n n C 1 Wl >uld be a cuntem- 
fcflSi J- 0 V s ** ul (he same time 

. nj|ng about being a Secretary of 
u,.*, . ' Mkg Njcolson again, he 
^mvain for a peerage. His par- 
J^P'tehons were even less 
KWv though frequently on the 
Sj % the Labour Party's 
1° different constituen- 
Wm. i° Ua h( only one election, and 
in the House ■ ol 


■ — V* HUMBV Ul 

iph,r^*v •M Uc h of his life has been 
. * he cail. political or 
vouffjf; w hich .never came. "1 
wS^ntlospend my life look- 
v >nK.- V. n ty shoulder for some ad- 
; W J iles - M Nevertheless, 

m itelf-por trait, in 

beajp jjf ^prge almost admits to 
worst enemy. “Pcr- 
^■*1? he. muses. 

Wwli atademie colleagues 

, agree, expeclaily 
; i ' tbo : 


second founder (after Hobbes) of 
politicui science in the English lan- 
guage and to have done il in colla- 
boration with an American, Harold 
I^tsswell. nearly he did not get on 
well with British academics, especi- 
ally those at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, who 
thought they had done the same 
thing, niough he held professorial 
posts in North America, he never 
attained u chair in his own country, 
and whs rejected by both Oxford and 
Cambridge. The probability Is that 
what copnted against him was not his 
background in the United Stales so 
much as his reputation for pdlilicni 
activjsm. Of this .he could make no 
secret, nor- wanted to : M Always I 
preferred action lo words or writing, ’ 
thurueleristicnlly, his outstanding 
achievement in the intellectual life 
of his own country was to be the 
first progenitor of the University of 
the Air. which later became the Open- 
University. . . 

Certainly his life was full of activity. 
He served as an infantryman in the 
First World War. and was torpedoed 
in the Atlantic during the Second; He 
was in Moscow'wilh Eden in 1935 and. 
in India with Pethick-Lawrence in 
1946, though on both occasions in' an 
unofficial capacity. He was an eye- 
witness of the Reichstag Fire Inal and 
the Spanish Civil War, He fcft *j« 
mark on American history by adVjj"- 
ing On the constitutional amendment 
which ended prohibition.' *n<J by ' .in- 
fluencing the Repiibllwncandidntem 
the presidential election , of 1940, 

- Wendell Witlkie- to ^ppqrt Kpos^ve t 
in sending delayers to Britain. Th^ ; 
i m a fulfilment of one of Ids three 
chiqf coocew 


were to see the establishment of a 
systematic political science and the 
independence of India. In both the 
latter cases he can feel reasonably 
satisfied. Of the one ho writes 
about his American colleague. Pro- . 
fessor Lass well, and himself that 
“ we found political science a chaos 
— we left it tidied up ". On India, 
his one reservation is that he would 
have preferred lo see Bengal re- 
tained as a unity, tmpartitioned and 
quasi-independent. If he could have 
had his way, the tragedy of the past 
twelve months might have been 
averted. 

These are the outstanding episodes 
ina career which has taken Sir George 
all over the world and earned him, 
as ihe index shows, an astonishing 
galaxy of eminent friends, or at any 
rale acquaintances. Although ho 
cduld hardly have crammed more 
activity into his career, he clearly fee s 
that he could have achieved more If 
he had seized his opportunities Pas- 
sionately patriotic as well as inter- 
nationalist. lie is disquieted by the 
state of Britain that he observes in 
hjs seventies. This disquiet is reflec- 
ted in his title, which becomes in- 
telligible only in the final chapter. 
"There is much described In thw 
• book whiph i would wish to see jjo , 
he explains in the preface. The words 
which he ; misquotes ffom Oliver 
CroniWel! were Inst used in a eom- 
' parable context by Leo Amery, 
addressing Neville Chamber! am and 
■ his government jit May; .1940. . Sir 
George now addresses (hem; *n. a 
powerfully argued case against the 
Common Market, to rh? present 
Conservative Government. Though 
many will read hfe argument with 

'.■i » .l . ■ ■ ■rtlilralu tri nfl 
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Published yesterday 

SOUTH AFRICA An Historical Introduction 
Freda Troup 

A bank and purcuptivo study which covnrs South African In-alary from 
earliest tunes to 1 363. showinq how the roots of Apartheid lie d*np in 
history. A Choice of the History Book Club. C4.50 EM 

Coming on June 8th 

Colin Watson 

BROOMSTICKS OVER FLAXBOROUGH 

Why do Flaxhorou'jh housewives dance naked on Ihe last nlfllit of 
April 7 Is it, os the best-selling demonolog ist Denise Cornelius thinks, 
a Russian plot to subvert the Christian world 7 Broomsticks Over 
Fiaxborough is the magical number seven in Colin Watson's Flax- 
borough series. A Choice at the Mystery Guild. Cl .80 EM 

Caroline H illier | 

BIALOGUE ON AN ISLAND 

A young woman comas from Athena to a small, almost deserted, 
Greok island. There she encounters Harry, a Canadian travelling for 
his firm. Caroline Hillior. whose first nova! The Flood was described 
by The Observer as 'A first novel of undonieble, sometimes surrealist 
strength', explores their relationship with compassion end insight and 
provides a revealing commentary on Ilia conflicts of our limo. 

£2.50 EM 

Howard Fast 

THE CROSSING 

An enthralling reconstruction of one of the most famoua ovonts of the 
American Wur of Independence - Washington's crossing of the 
Delaware. The desperate horoiam of thB handful of untrained men 
whose courage and endurance had such a decisive effect on the war 
is brilliantly captured. £2.26 EM 

THE VICTORIAN ARMY AND THE 
STAFF COLLEGE, 1854-1914 

Brian Bond 

A pioneering work in British military history, which looks at Iho part 
played by the Staff College in the transformation which occurred in 
the British Army in the time between (he Crimean and tho Fast 
World War. £5.60 EM 

RESTORATION LITERATURE: 

Critical Approaches 

Edited by Harold Love 

Critics from Dr Johnson to L.C. Knights have attacked Restoration 
literature far its 'coarseness' and moral aimlessness. This collection of 
original essays constitutes a vigorous defence and revaluation of the 
period, and includes papers on Restoration drama and on Milton, 
Traherne, Rochester, Oldham, Dryden, Burnet and Halifax. £3.60 M 

Methuen’s Manuals of Modern Psychology 

IMPRINTING AND EARLY LEARNING 

W.SIuckin Second Edition 

A much revised edition of a distinguished textbook, which takes into 
account recent work which illuminates the subject. Among Ihu 
more exciting developments discussed ia the theory of Imprinting. In 
relation to human behaviour. £2.00 ; Unlvaislty Paperback : £1 .00 M 


New UhNMit^ Paperha^ 1 ' ; f 

An Economic History of England; 
The Eighteenth Century : . 

T.S.Ashtpn ' 

An Economic History of England: 
1870-1939 

W. Ashworth 


E1.10M 


Fallacies . ' 

C. L. Hamblin,, . - ' 

The Greek $tate 

Victor Ehrehbarg 

A History. if The Greek Wor|0 
from 323-146 

Poldertande !'; //"!■’ 

PaulWagreit . 1 . 
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Doing things to the body 


Meta-dogmatists 


JAMES C. EAR IS : 

Nuba Pmunul Ar( 

!3(ljip inchitijng 52 bfack-a nil- white 
plates plus 2K colour plutcv £4215. 

ANDREW AND MARILYN 
STRATIIEKN : 

Sc) T- Decoration in Mounl Hagen 
20Kpp including R4 black-and-white 
plates plus 31 colour plates. jL4.au. 

MARIAN WENZEL i 

House Decora I Ion In Nubia 

227 pp including ,f U black-and-white 

plates pins 21 colour plates. £5.95. 

Duckworth. 

11 Primitive art " usually brings io 
iniud certain types of art objects, 
such as statues, masks, wall-paint- 
ings Hut writers on (he subject have 
almost totally neglected another 
important art-form among ” primi- 
tive" peoples: personal decoration. 
It is a real break through therefore to 
have two detailed studies of this 
neglected medium: one on self-deco- 
ration by the Nuba (Sudani and an- 
other of sefr- decoration in Mount 
Hagen (New Guinea). Two more div- 
erse societies and concepts of self-de* 
cbnilron could hurdly bo found, ns 
even a superficial look at the photo- 
graphs in both volumes will confirm. - 
The Nuba have a superb aesthetic 
sense. They paint the bare body, 
which is shaved and oiled, and they 
use a minimum of other dee nr u linns. 
Their colours are restricted to black, 
white, grey, yellow and red ochre, 
with a rare touch of blue. The 
colours are derived from clays. The 
purpose of Hie painting is not ritual 
or symbolic, but purely aesthetic. The 
Nuba value a beautiful and healthy 
body, and the painting is used to 
display it. People with sores or mal- 
formed limbs will not paint them- 
selves and will hide their imperfec- 
tions with clothing. Although some 
of the total body designs may rep- 
resent animals, the designs are almost: . 
■idways totally abstract, and lames C. 
Paris explains that Hie animal 
■motifs are chosen arbitrarily and 
have no magical or totem id signifi- 
cance. Nuba design is striking for its 
absolute purity, its restraint and 
balance, its respect for the shapes 
ol the hnjnnn body. The Nuba are 
enthusiastic decorators;, they repaint 
their bodies daily, and some young 
' mpn will paint .• themselves twice a 
day. 


The immediate impression given 
by tlie decora tilin'* of the people of 
Mount Hagen is a very different one. 
Here die body is not displayed but 
disguised. I ; atc and body painting 
form only part of an elaborate pro- 
cess of decoration which involves 
such diverse elements as wigs, feather 
decorations, shell decorations and 
string capes. On important occasions 
the body is heavily covered with com- 
plex arrangements of such decora- 
tions, with the result that the iden- 
tity of the wearer is virtually dis- 
guised. I -or Hie Western observer 
these decorations seem other-worldly, 
but we learn from Andrew and Muri- 
lyn Strut hern that their significance 
is in fact social rather than religious. 
The Hagens use much brighter 
colours than the Nuba and make use 
of stronger contrasts. 

Mr Paris reports that the colour 
symbolism found in certain parts 
of ('cntral Africa is absent among 
the Nuba. 1 he Hagens on the other 
I in nd make important distinctions 
between bright and dark designs. 
Bright colours are worn to attract 
the opposite sex. to attract wealth, 
or to express a feeling of well-being 
(for example, when a warrior has 
accomplished a feat of " pay back 
White is worn by performers in the 
female spirit cult, wearers being in- 
structed by ritual experts on such 
occasions. The use of black sug- 
gests poison and -nmily and aggres- 
siveness. It is said to make r man 
look bigger Ritd more frightening, 
and it is used when going to war. 
Darkness as an overall effect of 
decora lion is considered good for a 
man. because it suggests that his 
ancestors have come to support him. 

The aesthetic rather Hum sym- 
bolic value of colours in Nuba think- 
ing is highlighted by their colour 
terminology. In trying to elicit 
colour definitions from the Nuba 
Mr Faris was often given terms des- 
cribing textures or degrees of 
brightness rather than colour in our 
sense. Water, for example, is pot 
described by the colour it reflects 
but by its brilliance. The colour of 
a dry leaf .was described as " crisp” 
and “ hardened ". The colour of a 
black bull with a white mark on Its 
forehead was described :is H lighten- 
ing”. 

The Hagens use colours and other 
decorations not to submerge the per- 
sonality but rather to enhance it. 
This is not representation;!] nrl, like 


a mask. The aim of decoration is 
not "impersonation of some other 
identity, but the aggrandizement of 
|thc wearer’s] own 

The dccnraiiuns Attribute to the wearer 
an emotional stale felt In be appro- 
priate in a certain role. Donors decor- 
me themselves lavishly, because (hey are 
supposed in be triumphant in celebrat- 
ing success. Warriors cover themselves 
with dark charcunl to make themselves 
terrifying and (o increase their aggres- 
sive confidence. 

These two books open up a whole 
range of aesthetic experience. The 
work done by the authors is particu- 
larly important beenuse of the 
ephemeral nature of the art. and be- 
cause social and political pressures 
are likely to bring such art forms to 
a sudden end. Both volumes arc 
scholarly, highly informative and 
beautifully produced. There is, 
however, one criticism to make. 
Though they appear in a series 
entitled " Art and Society ", neither 
volume really succeeds in conveying 
Hie atmosphere of these societies for 
the vast majority of their readers who 
have never had the opportunity of 
being near them. It would be easier 
to appreciate the body designs if we 
were given some impression of what 
u Hagen pig feast is really like, or of 
the atmosphere of u Nuba wrestling 
match. Such descriptive writing is 
always eschewed by anthropologists, 
presumably as unscientific, but unless 
anthropologists are prepared occa- 


sionally (o adopt such an approach 
they will continue to write for a 
closed professional circle. 

Marian Wenzel's contribution to 
the same series describes an art form 
that had never been studied before 
and can never be studied again. For 
the houses whose decorations form 
the subject-matter of House Decorn- 
lion in Nubia were largely destroyed 
by the flooding of the Aswan Dam 
in 19fi4. 

Looking at (he sophisticated, com- 
plex and varied patterns of house 
decoration in these photographs, one 
would assume an art form evolved 
over many centuries. However, 
Miss Wenzel gives us the surprising 
in forma lion that this style of house 
decoration began only in the 1920s 
and (hat it has not been continued 
nftcr the people had been resettled. 

The Nubians tire a non-Arab, 
partly negroid people. Nubia was 
Christianized in the sixtli century 
and remained Christian for 800 
years. Although the Nubians have 
been Islamized for some five 
hundred years, the taste for represen- 
tational art acquired in Christian 
limes survived, and some decorations 
appear even to have ancient Christian 
roots. 

The system of house decoration 
here described consists of mud relief 
applied to the walls, particularly 
around the doorways. These orna- 
ments came into general use about 
1927, but other kinds of house decora- 
tion existed earlier. These were 


ma nly of objects hung Upon a.*, 
tn decorative patterns, l-’orevl^ 1 
mats and basket lids used duff 
wedding ; bowls suspended ,m P 1 
from the ceiling to keep umVff 

and^ous objects to^cp'^Si 

Before professional ariku „ 
employed to decorate houses ) n Z' 
lclicf tills was a family art f or J 
Men. women and boys all J2 
paled, but each group lends? fa 
specialize in different motifs Mm 
painted flags, stars, crescents, 5 
mobiles, boats and pin-up girls. Bcu 
painted domestic animals and saw 
from everyday life. Women 
wild animals and fish. 

The technique of mud relief drro 
ration is said to have been invent 
by one man. Ahmad Baton!, thomfi 
two other decorators have ah 
claimed that they invented the style. 
Bataul held an insignificant job » 
a builder's assistant, who.w task 
to smoot he the surface of a dm!, 
built house. 

The decorations arc Inirntnulj 
lavish. Though Islamic in chanckf 
and mostly abstract, they include i 
number of figurative motifs, mainl? 
lions with swords, birds, crocodih 
and occasionally hunters. One d 
the most intriguing recurring motifs 
consisls of a dome, flanked by horn 
and superseded by a crescent on a 
staff. The author traces this buck 
to the crown of the Christian Eparch 
of Nubia, and even farther bad u 
ancient Egyptian symbols. 


Neo-classicism’s theorist 
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Winckelmann j Writings on Art 

Edited by David Irwin 

I66pp plus 24 plates. Phaidon. £3.50. 

The importance of Winckelmann is 
undoubted, and he is widely acknow- 1 
iedged to be a fascinating figure. Bill 
he is hoi widely read, nor is his im- 
portance easy to define. His original 
contributions to art history are less 
valuable than those of lesser men, 
before and after him. His theoretical 
writings are not, in (he last analysis, 
rigorous enough to be an instrument . 
of study for anything but the cultural 
history of the eighteenth century. 
Even his great influence was not pro- 
longed ; the Roman observations on 
which it was based were overwhelmed 
by die rich Greek material that came 
to light after his death. Yet there 
is a touch of genius , about Winckel- 
mann nnd one enn see in him whut it 
was. in Europe thnl became incan- 
descent in the presence of antique art. 
The Renaissance was not continuous, 
but every generation constituted a 
different element, a different mix- 
ture of light and darkness. Winckel- 
mann lived at a lime when classical 
art was spreading like a religion, 
when neo-classicism was entering its 
greatt period, and before that seed of 
death which is always . present in 
connoisseurshiD had sprouted ; and it 
was he who first interpreted an age 
of history as a style. 

David Irwin has already written 
quite well about neo-classicism, and 
here, with a rather patchy historical ■ 

i n i r °i uc ^ ry r e py a ’ ld a hand- 1 

■ fill of juiistr ationis. he presents a 

selection' £roni Wkickslmann's writ- 
ings. • The essay is sometimes too 
sketchy, apd limps for lack 0 £ sum-: 
oen-t footnotes, but jt contains 1 
plenty of essential information. .SHI!, 1 
H Is too easy, spy, to contrast Blake. 
WHh, -a ■ classicizing,.; 1 reasoning,', 
learned art ; he >vaj;.hftcr fc|l, one of 
the engravers of Stuart and Revett, • 
wuJ his relations with Thomas- 
Taylor are JrnportwH.; In the sum- 
mary dlscuifeqn of edy collators', 
the, Arundel marbles and those-*- 
Wilion deserve ;a phrase, ’ one 4 

« giving a list of influential books,; 
then (t ought to; be said of, Robert ' 
Siyer. thftf jhis usefulness -was tinW 

'hi irydipon of -prefer-' 

■ riogf; 1 Oreek : tWo£a tb;:Rommi, tho 
aoadenHc world, was npt Unanimous 
until; . - Ihe,; -. seventeei)^!. century • 

amoiit thft . unhftlHftro Kri'fk. 


which Professor Irwin concisely out- 
lines, was less of a paradox in ItaJy 
liian it would have been elsewhere. 
These are merely the notes of m 
avid reader. One wants continually 
to argue with Professor Irwin, since 
his introduction, more popular than 
authoritative. Is in the highest degree 
provochlivo. There is something 
crisply pco-olnssic about it. Winekol- 
mann himself had a strong wit and a 
formidable sense of wnticn style. 
When he speaks of rules mid meth- 
ods he is ridiculous, and he can even 
talk of "erroneous conception* of 
beauty " with the flat dogmatism of 
a second -raito schoolmaster. But 
there arc excellent sentences; "It is 
an abhorrence of barrenness that 
fills walls and rooms ; and pictures 
void of thought must supply die 
vacuum"; "Art has surely had its 
Nicnndcr and its Aralus " ; " It was 
in his own mind the artist was to 
search for the strength of spirit with 
which he marked his marble." It 
will be seen that with this theorist 
neo-classicism and the core of 
romanticism are one, and this re part 
of Wlnckeknann's importance. If 
notihflng else he was a sensitive and 
articulate connoisseur or his lime. His 
taste was not original, his range was 
not vast, his intellectual level was that 
of a television personality. . 

. One ought not to take him too 
seriously except as typical, just as 
one should not necessarily be misled 


by the weighty and epigrammatic 
judgments of Gihhon. Winckelmino 
enn be impressive nnd foolish inside 
the same sentence : 

Arts have their infancy as >vcll as mea. 
they begin ns well us the artist, .will 
froili and hoinhust: in such buskins ib 
muse of Aeschylus stalks, and part , 
the diction in his Agamemnon is men 
loaded with hyperboles (Inin all Herac- 
litus's nonsense. Perhaps the primithft 
Greek painter* drew I11 the same manna 
(lint their first good tragedian tho 48 
in. 

Indeed they did. But their art wu 
distant from the salon conversatitw 
of eighteenth-century cultural liow 
As an introduction to Wmokdmatui 
this hook will he useful, but tb 
selections us well as the ititrow 
lion, lei alone Hie illtBiratiMS 
should have been very much Cultcr. 

U is to be hoped that having new 
twice introduced us to fasei®t“S 
subjects of which lie is obviously » 
addict. Professor Irwin will go ® 
to discuss them on Hie fullest sew 
Winckelmann merits such a scale ", 
only hecausc of his fame 
encc. and for a certain touch in W 1 
of what one miglU forgiyably ^ 
take for greatness. Yet. it n ^\'; 
that scholars capable of 
the wide perspective in wwjP J" 
should be seen will be repelled oj, 
stubborn superficially vAwn, 
one might rorgivably suspect DQ“' 
lies his brilliance and bis succesv 


itfVOR PATEMAN (Editor}- 

a, (*r Course— A Hundhook lor 

[optf Crlliclsm 

ijipp. Penguin. Paperback, 75p- 

r m ier Course is all counter and no 

5 It illustrates the fashionable 
Slomelathcoreticnl critiques of 
it objectivity of our knowledge, 
Specially our social knowledge, with- 
ilained reference to subslantivc 
*.urlal. The characteristic contn- 
hticB pursues its mcla theoretical 
ffUiaue and then concludes with 
a* laudatory references to the 
tlwol theory and practice. These 
fences invoke but do not explain 
to merely hint that to those who 
insding In a revolutionary manner 
'from the right social perspective there 
'lOibe given the precious truth which 

6 writers of Counter Course have 
privileged to glimpse from afar. 

: Not all the invocations of a future 
i mith yet to be revealed by uniting 
liiory and practice tire equally ex- 
Ka&d. The writer of the section on 
! Hihemalics. for example, salutes the 
; Bilh only with a loud but despnir- 
ag Amen. He points out that his 
lids has no coherent intellectual 
i aheroative to offer and without one 
ibue cannot be n revolutionary 
, DOtetnenl : no theory, no practice on 
1 ito front. The social science sections 
; bare rather more to say about the 
r rally of theory and practice, blit not 
noogli to incrense enlightenment. 
Moreover these sections ure perhaps 
ilit most mctathcorctical, leaving the 
btly task of expressing discontent 
mtr the university experience to 
ffitte students of English and history, 
Bbn happen nevertheless to produce 
i most interesting pieces in the 
test Mark Harvey's article on 
wiological theory belongs to what 


practitioners wearily label the metn- 
mctu approach : he’ is not concerned 
to criticize the content of bourgeois 
theory, since that— unfortunately— 
could never he brought to a conclu- 
sion. His job is to criticize the insti- 
tutions within which people are able 
to think in a manner different to his 
own. The words "criticize" nnd 
" eliminate " run in parallel : another 
version of (he unity ni mctathcory 
and practice. 

The style of these pieces ir. brusque, 
contemptuous and authoritarian, and 
is designed to indicate that the authors 
know the truth and are tough revolu- 
tionaries devoid or liberal sentj- 
mentalities. Occasionally, this is 
eroded somewhat , by n rather 
adolescent paranoia about 
" teacher ", ns in David Adel- 
stein's attack on R. S. Peters. But in 
the “ nrls” contributions the attack 
on teacher is more relaxed and 
amusing. Robbie Gray complains that 
many a good Marxist conceptual 
framework has been wrecked by the 
surplus Information deployed by 
academic historians, and he is plainly 
bored by those who use Marxism as 
an excuse for not studying history. 
Joe Spriggs's vigorous caricature of 
the approved criteria of response in 
English departments is hnrdly fair 
but not un recognizable, and his re- 
marks about progressive methods of 
assessment arc little short oF just. Mr 
Spriggs Is definitely n card-cnrrying 
member of the human rnce. 

One of the persistent pafndoxes ol 
student radicalism is Its nvoidance of 
substniitive issues and the challenge 
of concrete material by taking refuge 
either in extreme scepticism or reli- 
giose certainty. This manifesto docs 
both: it hnngs dogmatism over the 
nbyss of scepticism. 


How to get on 


D\YID II. HARGREAVES 1 

fapersoiifll Relations nnd 
Efandon 

Wflp. Routlcdgc and Kegan Paul. 

p»vid Hargreaves examines three 
®5®ilanl areas of personn! inlcr- 
in education : teacher/ pupil, 
t *»cber/teacher, and head-teacher/ 
ijadw. He has actually taught, so 
W Midyils of these relationships Is 
on experience. He clnims that 
wn ( has been no systematic re- 
jjwhinio teacher/teacher relation- 
He comments on teachers' 
JfiMaoce to such studies, and M- 
for this reason he has only 
? beginning his findings should 
special interest nnd encour- 
to all trainee and proba- 
“Wy teachers, who will know aod 
Intend the kind of opposition 
Jj? will face from many of the 
teachers— "there are too many 
^fflklu and band-wagons In edu- 
2* « the present time. My 
are well tried and tested nnd 
Iff .stick (0 them” Mr Har- 
Jffss whole attitude to relation- 

. P* ID School* k nnp palrnlnled. BS 


his nnnlysis of how these work 
mokes highly entertaining reading. 
Ho considers the relationship as com- 


parable to the "pleasing teacher" 
phenomenon which he has alreadv 
noted in his chapter on teacher/pupil 


remains 


RICHARD XRAllTHEIMER 1 
Ghiberti’s Bronze Doors 

Unnumbered pages. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. London : Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £3.60. 

t« Is v £ ume con 1 &lsts plaies excised • 
52™ J h ® “cond edition of Richaird 
Nrauiheinier s monograph on Ghl- 

ad ^' iion ™ ■ P ninerpage- 
four low-quality coloured , 

'2nI a ! nS ,i Tl )P u 4 lhe Parties both . 

lhc Publishers J 
.ffMght.jn themselves ahm>nr in 


Professor Kraulheiniers 
elusions have been revised. . 
read of the Porta del PaiudKOv* ' • 

the old man himself still 
layout of most of the panels- h 
modelled in wax with ho 
the finest of ihe figure?: 
towards the Lord ; me r °. ur f( ?J^ik 

the' story , of Jacob and 

diitribution of the grain. 1° 
the Joseph panel. But a 

0; subordinate scenes was entW . 

assstanu. 

This adumbnafes an 
forent view of the 


ra reloyimt , j 0. nwn|ion hlao , that the 
. tehee of ■ n— -i— < 




‘^bronze doors in Pror 
T^pr ^autheimer s great, book. 

(and, 

vywld. 


production of the 

dpor arul of GWbert |S '-^^|-Afff : 

execution from 

vfcHBly. Tourists .m 

buy Ghiberti's Bronte 

memento of iheir visit tf 

try. bpt Professor 

nwera (and they nw^^ e tf Jp^ 

vviil' deplore hi* associatiort r..; 

fepolp- 


* aiiu niuy 

uJJJif laken-for-granted assump- 

JjJ Haff relationships his observa- 
particularly acute, and 
tjynptibna of the kind of social 
and conversation be bas 
^Sque- ,n staff-rooms are, alas. 

|S, 1 5 staffroom and Its Impact 
COnstl{u,M one of the 
Of Jafrt'eam gap* in out knowledge 
BiiirJ!!?®®?* 88 wllWn lhc school. 

t™® Whh respect 
iSS 6 , 1 ? fil *t Post, since it is at 
t{ a teacher’s conception 

M a teacher is most firmly 

to the harm 
Mr* , ,®! lu a ti on' by older 
tjie irrepressible en* 
, oE \_some students and 

11 taken b * their 
cojleagues as a sign of 

^matumy which time 

^Brtsavea reaches 
^w/teacher 1 reUUonships, 


relationships, lie postulates three 
laws as operating In the larger 
schools. Perfect obedience to these 
laws should lead to various forms or 
promotion. No matter that the pro- 
moted teacher has no special quali- 
fications, he has caught the eye or 
ear of the hcad-tcachcr. 

This book is far more than an 
analysis of interpersonal relationships 
in education. It contains quite the 
best analysis of the problem of clnss 
discipline— the best practical assist- 
ance for the beginner — available. It 
is to be hoped that it will have a wide 
circulation not only among teachers 
but among members of LEAs, direc- 
tors of education, those responsible 
for the appointment of teachers nnd, 
more especially, head-lcnchers. It just 
might stimulate much- needed re- 
forms in the methods of selection 
of head -teachers, the qualifications 
of those making the selection, and in 
the care of young teachers, especially 
In their probationary year. Two sug- 
gestions: remove all diagrams end 
provide a more adequate index. 

P. B. de Marfi’s Perspectives in 
Group Psychotherapy (208pp. Allen 
and Unwin. £3.50) is do more than 
its subtitle says it is, “a theoretical 
background ". Examples of group 
therapy In action, from which the be- 
ginning practitioner might learn, are 
rare until the last chapter, which 
looks at where group techniques 
might go in the future. The preced- 
ing four chapters consider the group 
from the socio-cultural, philosophical, 
psychological, and communication al 
aspects. Mr de Mart is perhaps over.- 
ambitious In giving the impression 
lhat group psychotherapy was an in: 
evitable development, - given the 
parallel advances In sociology, philo- 
sophy, and the moss media, all 
• alongside psychoanalysis. But his 
extrapolation of group psychotherapy 
in the future— tiring,; for example 
modern communication techniques 
1 rather than speech— though equally 
, ambitious, is more Interesting 


New Collins Books 


July-August 


Fiction Crime Club 


THE TENANT 
John (till 

Tho chilling mill vividlv exciting 

stury of 11 man who tailored his life 
to suit his box mil obaodainn nnd 
ronliacd. Ion Into, that ho hud 
trapped himuoirin hinowu 
monstrous construction, 

8 July L'l-50 


DISRAELI IN LOVE 
Maurice Edelman 

The fascinating: story of tho love 
affair between Benjamin Disraeli 
and Henrietta Sykes that 
scandalised Ixindon society and 
profoundly affected his career. 
You have written a splendid 
110vol. I think you have got 
Disraeli exactly right' 

Robert Blake 
6 July £L'00 


TRUTH GAME 
Douglas Hurd 

A political thriller worthy of the 
co-author of SEND HIM 
VICTORIOUS nnd THE SMILE 
ONTHEFACE OFTHE TIGER 
- convincing, exciting and 
unexpected. 

17 July £ I SO 


LAKELAND VET 
Joyco Stranger 
Hor now, true to life and very 
human novel about Dai Evans, 
tho vet who first appeared in 
THE IIU NNINU FOXES, will 
delight her many fans and appeal 
to all nnimai lovers. Hurulll 
27 July £160 


TIMETABLE FOR THE 
GENERAL 
Bernard Frizell 
A auporb novel of adventure based 
on tho incrodiblo escape of a 
French general from n prison 
fortress tn the heart of Saxony 
and his breath-taking journey to 
freedom across war-time Gormany. 
31 July £1 80 


THE FORTY DAYS 
Oswald Wynd 

An absorbing noval of 
psychological conflict on board 
a Jupanose freiglitor carrying 
prisoners of war from Singapore 
to Yokohama. 

31 July £1-80 


POST CAPTAIN 
Patrick O’Brlan 

of which Mary Renault said 
‘A spirited, stylish flea-tale with 
cracking pace and a brilliant 
eenso of period. In a highly 
competitive field it goes straight 
to the top. A real first-rater . 

24 August £ 1‘80 


SPY IN CHANCERY 
Kenneth Benton BJtily 


COBWEB 
Pat Flower 3 July 


COPPERHEAD 
James Henderson 3 July 


ALAS, POOR FATHER 
Joan Fleming 31 July 


IN THE ABSENCE OF 
THE BODY 

Gordon Bromley 31 July 


THE SHOOTING OF 
DAN MeGREW 
Michael Kenyon 31 July 


THE PLAYERS AND 
THE GAME 

Julian Symons 28 A uguui 


RANSOM FOR A NUDE 
Lionel Black 28 A uguui 

All £1-50 each 


Non Fiction 


CATCH ME A COLOBUS 
Gerald Durrell 

Tho further trials nnd tribulations 
of Gerald Durroll, including two 
hectic expeditions to Africa in 

S ’, of the Colobus, nnd to 

co In search of tho Volcano 
rabbit. 

3 July £1-60 


FINGLETON ON CRICKET 
Jack Flngleton .j 

The first batsman in history to 
make four successive Tost 
centuries and the only Australian 
journalist to lmvo Been every post 
war England/ Australia test, 
prosonta a wide ranging 
collection of his finest ■ 

contributions to tho literature of 
the gome. 

3 July £2 75 


THE LURE OF THE 

FALCON 

Gerald Summers 


LISTEN TO THE WILD 

Susunne Hart 

Frum tliu author of DAKTAltl. n 

humorous and laHcinutiiig uci-ouut 

of veterinary work amongst U10 

wildlife in Africa- 

31 July £2 30 


GUIDE TO AQUARIUM 
FISHES AND PLANTS 
Arne Schlotu nnd 
Preben Dahlutrom 
This will bo for many years the 
Htnndnrd work on aquarium fishes, 
both freshwater end marine, with 
details of identification, breeding 
end feeding for over 400 species. 
Every fish is illustrated in colour. 
14 August £2-60 


THE ART OF THE 
OLD WEST 

Paul Rossi nnd David Hunt 

A superb volume which 
reproduces tho finest treasures 
of the American West - paintings, 
drawings, bronzes and engravings 
- nnd tells tho absorbing story of 
the pioneers’ war of attrition _ 
against tho Indians, the wild life 
and natural elements of North 
America. 300 plates of which 134 
in full colour. 

14 August £8-00 


CAPTAIN COOK 
Alistair Mac-Lean 

World famous for his stories of 
action end suspense, Alistair 
MacLeon now tells tho story of 
the greatest navigator, 
cartographer, and maritime 
explorer die world has over 
known. Illustrated. 

88 August £2-2G 


THERE’S A SEAL IN MY 
SLEEPING BAG 
Lyn Hancock 

An adventurous Australian girl's 
account of tho first nnimal- 
controd yonrs of her marriage to 
Canadian wildlife biologist, 
David Hancock. Ill ust rated. 

28 August £2 50 


ROBERT BLAKE, 

General at Sea 
J.R. Powell 
The first scholarly and 
authoritative biography of one 
of the greatest of all Englishmen 
- the only naval commander who 
can stand comparison with 
Nelson and Drake. Illustrated, 
88 August £5 00 


the bloody affray 

AT RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
William Rayner 
A tongue-in-cheek Western with 
a difference - Missouri Fynn. the 
hero, sots out to straighten the_ 
record on how he come to land in 
a Chicago death cell at the turn 
of the century. 

14 August £1‘50 


THE EVENTS OF 
THAT WEEK 
Nicolas Bentley 
When a yoUng English writer 
plans a quiet Sicilian holiday, tbo 

events of that wsek inolude an 
aheounter with the Mafia. » 

^ftd V fi^ntertalnSgthriller. 


animals who, os a soldier, took 
his kestrel to war. 

*A unique, almost epic story. 

A fascinating relationship between 
man end bird which survived the 
almost unbelievable hazards of 
war and JronriaWimeni’ Laiirie Lee 
17 July £ 2-00 > ; ’ v ! * 


UP AND DOWN AND ■ 

AROUND 

Cass Canfield ■/ 

The lively autobiography by the 
doyen of American publishers 
whose authors have included . 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Adlal ’ , 
Stevenson, Thornton Wilder, • 

Andrd Maurois and J, B. Priestley. 
27 July £2-60 ; 


THE GEHLEN MEMOIRS 
General Relnhard Gehlen . 

Tho first, full edition of the spy 
story to end spy stories * the frank 


VIOLETS FOR THE 
EMPEROR 

Thfr&se de Caraman Chi may 


regardless of danger with courage 
and intelligence, though she ■ 
Could never reciprocate his 
fooling; told with charm and 
humour by her grand-daughter. 
Illustrated. Unruilt. • ; ' 
28August £ 260 


ONE M 4 & AGAINST 
: THE DjtJLANDS u , 
Peggie Benton . 5 


’There are other heroes thah Cha, ■■ .ii 
In Lathi America. Tho soUtifrJr- ■ •! r. ; • . 
. war raged by. Fhtbef Lira^arpaio 
against the drylands in? 5 . j \ »■ ' .; f • 

. Nerth-pastBrazUhM.foued-rt: ’ '.J ■■ 


Tho first, full edition or the spy : againsi: tne aryionaa in; ■ • 

story to end spy stories -• the frank . NOTth-^t Brazil hjtf foimart ’■ 
and detailed niBmbirs of the man very able phrom;H« , h 1 Peggie - 

who masterminded Hitler’s , . Benton who brings qut the drama 

intelligence effort against the - , of tha-Undramatic - the daily 

Russians, subsequently wdeed i“g, waif gsinst the 

for the Americans and finally ■ ■ dictotorship of nature V 

built up Germany’s secret service: Graham Greene tuith Harvltt. 

81 July £850 SB August £2‘BO 
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Sporting life 


Sinister slices 


PF.lt 01 . 0 V l-NOUISr: 

Seknndcn 

27 fipp. Slockhnfm : NorMedlv 
Kr 47 . 50 . 

Per Olov I.nquisi's Sekonden (The 
Second) is n novel about sport. The 
story is mid by Christian who served 
as .i -second to his father, a 
moderately successful amateur boxer 
and later, when already approaching 
middle age, a remarkable hammer 
thrower. He is really too short for 
it, square and stocky like a chopping 
block, but by improving his tech- 
nique of turning around in the ring 
he produces ever better results and 
rises into the elite. This is where lie 
begins to cheat, by presenting one 
hammer at the weighing control, and 
using another, a few pounds lighter, 
in the ring. At the point where he 
is coming very close to the world 
chain pi on ship he is exposed, and dis- 
qualified for life. Exit the champion 
and his son. The family changes its 
name and moves to another place. 
Twenty years inter, when his father is 
dead, Christian recapitulates the 
story, trying to understand what led 
up fn the catastrophe. He seeks an 
answer to the question which his 
father kept repenting sadly: “ if only 
[ knew why \ did it, cun you tell me 
why 7 * 

Enquisfs knowledge of the sport- 
ing world is apparently unlimited. 
He describes with great suggestive 
power nn athlete's existence, how he 
strives through the years to improve 
his results, observing the reactions of 
his body und judging carefully its 
possibilities. What a reader who was 
never an athlete himself lacks in all 
this is competition experienced as fel- 
lowship and sensuous joy. Sport, ns 
it is depicted in Sekonden. is a disci- 
pline not unlike an ascetic's. The 
goals striven for are utterly imagin- 
ary. a spirt second or half nn inch 
which simply cannot be perceived by 
ihe.hummweyer The champions are 
hunting /or an abstraction which can 
be registered only by instruments. 
They are CRughi in a ceremony, per- 
forming n rite without knowing why 
they are doing it. The real meaning 
of that rite, Enquist tells us. can be 
understood only in terms of the 
society in which it is performed. 

• The father is a worker's sop; He 
joins the Workers’ Alliance ■ of 
Sports, and takes part in ntiempts to 
organize a demonstration against the 
national competition between Sweden 
and Nazi Germany in 1934. Still, he 
is unpolitical at heart, and forgets 
the political implications for the top 
results. He is fundamentally a man 
• of loyalty, whatever his team or his 
employer. When during the Second 
World War he serves as warden In 
an' internment camp for communists 
and .encounters former friends who 
are. .being kept there, he is totally 
surprised by their contempt for him. 
It is Christian’s belief that he \yas 
driven to his fraud not. by personal 
ambition but by a perverted loyally 
to the demands of Hie public : great 


mm pel 1 1 in ns require great results, 
as he himself puls it. Enquist suc- 
ceeds in making this interpretation 
quite convincing. His hammer- ihrow- 
ing hero is a man who fails not 
tragically, just painfully, seduced by 
forces which he did not see through 
and condemned by the very same 
people whose demands had seduced 
him. 

It is pointed out, not without 
reason, that so-called unpolitical 
sport serves and supports the exist- 
ing society, whatever its character. 
In this sense, there is less differ- 
ence than we would like to think 
between Nazi Germany and a 
Western democracy. The goal pro- 
claimed is the same : health, joy. 
fellowship. During his travels in 
Eastern Germany, Christian is 
attracted hy the view of physical 
education held by Walter Ufbricln 
and. still more temptingly, hy a 
woman sports leader with whom lie 
lias an affair. He ends up, however, 
in a stare of uncertainty. I'his is 
characteristic of Enatiist as we know 
him from his previous novel. The 
Legionnaires. His analysis leads up 
lo no definite political conclusion. 
He is profoundly sceptical of the 
society in which he lives, but lie is 
too much of a liberal at heart (if 
not in theory) to take a slain! 
against it. His criticism stems from 
a mood of hesitancy. Irony, not 
anger, sets the tone of his story. 

Christian’s father is a man without 
irony, unable to see through the 
complexities and ambiguities of his 
career. There is a childlike quality 
of enthusiasm and open-eyed 
wonder in him. but he shows tael 
and finesse in his relations with 
other people. We understand why 
Christian sees him in his dreams 
as the friendly fBther who gave him 
advice about his training, but who 
at the same time is his son, asking 
Christian for nn explanation and 
for consolation. There is also the 
mother, a woman of ardent piety, 
who keeps hoping that her husband 
will return to religion and her son 
not give it up. When father and son 
pedal their bicycles through the rain 
to (ho church she is very happy until 
she finds that they discuss the , 
number of minutes they took either 
way ; considering the rain and the 
road, it ms a good training trip, 
fn the end she loses her faith, 
abruptly. She dies with a sense of 
futility, and quite alone. There is 
genuine affection between the three 
members of the family, but little 
ability to communicate and share 
emotions. The parents become in- 
creasingly lonely, the son leaves 
home. But the memories remain, 
with him and he keeps trying to 
understand them and to integrate 
them in his. adult experience. The 
family story, told with tenderness 
and subtlety, is the centre of the 
book, transforming it from report- 
age and social analysis into a novel 
of many dimensions. With it. Per 
Olov Enquist has secured his posi- 
tion as one of the best Swedish 
writers of his generation. 


ANGELA ( Alt I KK : 

Hie Infcrnul Desire Miuliincs of 
Doe (or Hoffman 

2K5pp. Hiui-Doviv L I .‘>5. 

A prosperous South American city, 
impregnated by the reality-modifying 
machines of -suave Doctor Hoffman 
until it pullulates with Hcgel-qiiuling 
pigeons, clock -faces overgrown with 
honeysuckle, mantra -chan ling carya- 
tids, naked ladies with fin-de-siedc 
coiffures parading under their para- 
sols through the railway station. 

A deserted seaside village peopled 
only hy the blind, professorial pro- 
prietor of the Seven Wonders of the 
World peepshow. Peeps hows of 
tropical forests where lawny hirds 
hurst out of ripe persimmons; of 
vanilla ice cream breasts with cherry 
nipples ; of headless (orsoes, and 
bodiless heads. A country mansion 
clinked with climbing roses, echoing 
with Debussy, foxes tumbling on the 
lawn in the moonlight. A boatload 
of painted, fish-eating Amcrindi: ns 
whose language can only be tran- 
scribed in musical notation. A trav- 
elling freak show ; Madame la 
Barbe the Bearded Lady, Mamie 
Buckshot the Lesbian sharpshooter. 
Iho Alligator Man from the Spanish 
moss of a Louisiana bayou, and the 
nine Moroccan acrobats who juggle 
with their severed heads. limbs and 
eyes. A Lithuanian Count, diabolic, 


Rising bile 

WILLIAM S. BURROUGHS: 

The Wild Boys 

A Book of the Dead 

184pp. Culder and Boyars. £2.50. 

Just at dusk ilic wild boys not up and 
paddled away. They left the bodies , 
stripped lb the skin many with the 
genitals cut off. The wild boys mnke 
liiije pouches from human testicles in 
which they carry their hadilsh and 
Hull. The selling sun bathed the torn 
bodies in a pink glow. I walked hap- 
pily about munching a chicken sand- 
wich slopping now and twain to observe 
an interesting cadaver. 

When it conics lo making the bile 
rise, William Burroughs is, of course, 
the daddy of them all. His publish- 
ers cnil The Wild Boys a science fic- 
tion novel : the wild boys arc " ado- 
lescent guerrilla armies of specialized 
humanoids . . . dedicated to vio- 
[ence It's good to be given this 
information on the back of the dust- 
jacket, because it’s not something one 
would easily glean from the book. 
As in The Naked Lunch, the film 
motif is used extensively, as if all were 
seen on a blue movie ; itnd, as in The 
Naked Lunch, the movie is a very 
deep blue. The book, really, is a ser- 
ies of apparently random erotic and 
violent incidents in which nearly 


skeletal, priapie. travelling Trom 
Pompeii to Nelson lo Nagasaki ill 
search of his own pain. The House 
of Anonymity, bordello furnished 
with live animals and staffed by 
caged wax models. A welcoming 
cannibal village where (he stools are 
of painted and feathered human 
bones ; a forest of stinging pain 
frees, fish-sealed bushes, nippled 
cacti full of milk. A kingdom of 
austere tattooed centaurs dedicated 
to singing, ritual, fasting, and wor- 
ship of the Sacred Stallion. And 
lastly the Wagnerian cusilc of 
Doctor Hoffman himself, beyond n 
bottomless chasm, encircled by 
transmitters and fertile apple trees. 
Upstairs, the embalmed corpse of 
his Chinese wife ; underground, the 
laboratories where a hundred cou- 
ples copulate incevsantly in wire 
cages to produce the ero to -energy 
fuelling his reality- modifying 
machines. 

And wail : Doctor Hoffman also 
has ways of making you tbink. In 
fact this picaresque scenario is not 
the self-indulgent confusion that so 
often passes for psychedelic fan- 
tasy ; it is a lightly plotted metaphy- 
sical novel, prefaced rather grandly 
by bits of Wittgenstein and Jarry 
and with a firm bone structure 
under the rich metaphorical flesh. 
Doctor Hoffman and his adversary 
(or twin) the Minister, who is fight- 
ing Hoffman's invasion of halluctna- 
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Lupid Dreams £i.7s 

Vo turps I of the Proceedings of the Institute of ■ 
Piyqhophy&cal Research . , 

; A . »ft« wihor didulci be congratulated qrf hirchokie 
end treatment trf a liibjaot on yvtikh to wry little 
previous wdtk has been done. 1 
-TJmn Literary Supplement 

Out- of -the -Body Experiences ei,7i 

VolurpS llof.the Proceedings of the Institute of 
Psychophysical Research . , 

'THu ptesant volume is the first In which contemporary ; 

lntttnctaafecolleeud.MlIetedBndrtudlad^.The . 

r-nnes Library Suppiammt < ; 

Science, PhiEosophy and ESP ms 

volumq III of the Proceedings of the Institute of 
, Psychophysical Research , > 

The Human Evasion £1.70 


Good medicine 



■tend it. Few books, long or short, are great ones: this 
book .h short and among those fAw?.- -v 

Hattiish Hamilton 
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MARIO TOBINO : 

-Per le atiliche scale ■ » ■ 

*248pp. Milan : Mbndadori. L' 2,500. 

le anilche scale ( Down the 
Old Steps) Mario Tobino explores 
the world of madness which he 
knows professionally as a doctor In 
an asylum at Magliano (Lucca). The 
autobiographical details, he warns 
us, have been transmuted, but liuhis 
novel he takes nineteen separate, 
short excursions into the psychTc 
darkness which * is his con<£rn, as 
doctor and novelist, to illuminate. 

, V? e usefulness of th6 hbVel-form 
° T ° w , no '* tot .the doctor/ 
patient relationship can bo given its 
full range of emotional resonance; it 
.Is the double focus on patient and 
doctor, Seen reacting- to each other, 
which is most rewarding, and mk fees' 
, the short 'jquarcl much ■mdte effec- 
. .tiva lhan the straight ho vella; ’which' 
' , U P the quarter." of ' the. 

!><**•, 'By following the.itawplay of : 
imtea^ct and feeling step by step in 
'.both patlent and - - hi mself <)Uio 1 D r 
jAnsertmd jfrho i ferv^ TS: 


seems very close to Dr Tobino, while 
1 the patients are imaginative re-crea- 
;wons or syntheses) . we are’ brought 
marvellously close to the experience 
o£ madness, Anselmo’s function is 
not so much to relay his knowledge 
of mad people as to allow us to 
identity wltl) the pattern's groping 
and the doctor’s growing awareness, 
as each develops, out of the other. 

In his intellectual exploration of 
madness, Anselmo follows two main 
hypotheses : lhat of music as lang- 
uage (incapable of verbal expression! 
v?., , achieve startling 

mqsical instruments); 
and that Of .madness as the decadence 
°i lr ev°n °f the intellect, while (he 
^motions remain intact, waiting la 
surface at the first opportunity. One 
striking cases of intel- 
J^^^ab^cation Is that of a Fascist 
fi,lcdw Uh an increas- 


lion and mdaniorphosiv in ihe name 
pliiJii reality, represent 
lively the extremes of pure fanST 
ami pure logic at the pom/fi 
Uic-y meet. Both are h | 0 <£ 
single-minded. and disappointing J 
spile of their achievements: iaj 
between the two opponents D* 
deno (Desire), the “I" of thesl(J h 
and simultaneously emissary 
Ministerial reason and pursuer of 
fantasy's lovely child, chases hii 
unaliumablc Albertina Hoffmaa-! 
and when she is ready for himu 
last, kills her. Beneath the feroLSoa 
mul cerebral eroticism it is a parable 
of non-consummation. ;m oniric*, 
cal fnhlc of insatiability. 

Neil her fantasy nor ractaphysie 
would he viable without the pure 
and precise writing lhat fleshes thou 
out. Sadc, Swift, Genet. Bran 
Stoker. Defoe, Lewis Carroll ud 
many more may have flavoured the 
linguistic mixture, but the fail 
result is the author's own. The iso 
long sel-picees. in particular— Ihe 
life of the South American Rim 
People and the country of the cen- 
taurs — are as workmanlike as arti- 
cles for (he National Geography 
but considerably more elegant and 
evocative. Not a detail is neglected 
nor a sentence left clumsy. Well- 
made shapely stuff, beneath (be 
phosphorescent glow, and with nuw 
for the mind and senses than many 
slices of so-called life. 


After lights-out 


Now hear this 


everything, animate and inanimate, 
appears lo be cither sodomizing, 
sodomized, ejaculating or bleeding. 

Burroughs's characters gel through 
more vaseline than a dozen ante- 
natal clinics and spend more lime 
throbbing than a machine-shop full 
of lathes. The fantasies slither 
between repetitive homWexthU en- 
counters, described, always, in 
minute, roseate detail, and rather 
more bizarre imaginings, as when 
we arc ushered into some kind 
of tumescent garden where grow 
vast vegetable phulloi “ a tree 
of smooth red buttocks ” and 
’* « human body with vines grow- 
ing through the flesh like veins ”, 
Characters flail through the garden 
in a frenzy of pierced orifices, trail- 
ing the bemused reader in their wake. 
After the battering of the buttock 
tree, it’s something of a .surprise to 
realize lhat flic " redheaded wood- 
pecker drumming on a persimmon 
tree” a few pages later is neither 
phallic nor engaged in some kind of 
arboreal sexual callisthenics. 

All in all, the cut-ups, producing 
what are by now rather stale kaleido- 
scopic passages, do little to produce 
a tenable link between the homosex- 
ual grolesqueries and gleeful but- 
chery. It would be a relief to find 
some kind of purpose in it all, but 


it is going to take more than an 
occasional sentence like " The atom 
bomb explodes over Hiroshima 
spreading ' radioactive pur lido" 
to make it apparent that Ml. 
Burroughs's intentions are didac- 
tic or reformative, if clandes- 
tine. Indeed, assuming that Mr 
Burroughs has a point -to. nuh 
at all. one is left wondering hP» - 
many closc-ups of sodomy and roai- 
turbot ion will be needed lo make it 
obvious. It would not. of course, be 
inaccurate to speak about "horrify- 
ing visions” or “ nightmare jour- 
neys ", the reader squelches through 
them on nearly every page \ 4°* ‘ 
what positive qualities they 
apart from assuring confirmed 
heterosexuals lhat they arc not m <*■ •; 
ing a thing hy slaying that wj)'-* 
another matter. • 

Having said that, it is necessary to 
add the rider that the hook is 
pornographic; the sodomy b 
mechanically similar for that, and w 
garden of tuberous organs ullogfw 
loo literary. On the other hand, » “ 
only by an effort of will tM 
Wild Boys can be taken to be hridmi 
a distorting mirror up icf the norn» 
of our time, or to be offering, by 
plication, cautionary prophecio 
Ihe future. If Mr Burroughs s ijtjv 
tions are that laudatory, he ougm » 
make its believe them. 


jCfRT > 1 EW* E 

p,hs: Gallimard. 38 fr. 

^7Zr 1977 : ” La fin du monde, 
te (in Ju inonUe duns 
15 nous uvions jiisque-la vdcu. 
,iLade | n f af on la plus simple 
jSsdn.m.liqu.. I.cteelricild 
SI" At home and safe In 10 
ZofMakvil. a medieval castle, 
iutl Comte is surrounded by 
SUf long standing. An atomic 
So. they soon learn, has des- 
or severely crippled all 
Li c life. Their immediate prob- 
Emo recover from the terrific 
mi (fortunately the bomb was of a 
^ that does not lead to radio- 
irtity); to build up morale (re- 
ruje lo the Bible for its wisdom 
' f W its obsolete morality); to 
u a sort of ” common ismo 
Se priniitif ". The bravado and 
7^anderie that reigned among 
i*m,and the interest they shared in 
sillies, when they were members of 
-LeCerde ".their " outlaw " school- 
$ gang founded by Emmanuel, 
yfi prove of realistic and vital im- 
NrtuKC as a unifying factor. They 
e«e their survival in the future to a 
wsfonnalion of the games they 
ind to play. 

i The first sign of life outside the 
|iulu is not 0 dove bn, a crow : nn 
trxflofwhat awaits them. The main 
abject now divides into two: de- 
tain against troglodyte marauders; 
rivalry between Emmanuel, who is 
doled abbot of Mnlevil. and Pulbcrt 
le Naud. Bishop of the neighbouring 
b Roque. The latter Is eventually 
lynched by his own flock, and wo 
pty hom a - neolithic life-style to 
frjfel warfare. The (not very con- 
&igj) conclusion: despite retro- 


gressive circumstance., progress is 
feasible thanks lo Iwcnlielh-ccntary 
intellect, represented by Emmanuel 
and his friends : (lie way i$ open for 
a new technological civilization. 

As an adventure story Mai evil is 
certainly a .success. The prose is 
vigorous ; the tale is skilfully organ- 
ized ; the dialogue is quick and 
laconic. The Intimacy between man 
a nd I he few su rviving beasts is 
evoked in realistic but lyrical terms: 
(hcic Is 11 masterly account of the 
mating or a stallion and a marc. 
Robert Merle's greatest gift, indeed, 
is lor vivid and exact description. 
Of a victim, for instance: 

II csl nil. Ses d level i\ el ses sop re i Is ont 


tlispuni, sun corps esl aussi rouge cl 
bout simile quo si nil venuil tie le 
nminicnii plusieurs iiiiiiuics dims I'eiiu 
boniliuntc. et elinso uui mu parait 
hniTible ei me glaee ul- terreur, dcs 
lam beaus tie elmir smiguinolcnto 
pendent tic sa pnitrine. do ses Panes cl 
<lc scs jam lies. 

While the most impressive and terri- 
fying passage of all describes a band 
of crazed and starving pilferers on 
their hand and knees munching their 
way through Emmanuel’s first 
harvest. 

But the philosophy and symbolism 
in Mnlevil arc superficial and over- 
didaetic. and the characters too 
sketchy lo hold our interest for 500 
pages. 


Gone fishing 


MANFRED DIEI.ER: 
Der Pussagicr 
180pp. Munich: 
DM 15.80. 


Bicdcrslcin. 


Manfred Biclcr is an inventive writer, 
but in this, his latest novel, his 
fantasies never Inkc root in the 
imagination and arc often simply 
scraps of life pushing up among 
the flotsam. After Inc first few 
pages our interest is never really 
sustained beyond a perfunctory 
politeness. The work lacks imagina- 
tive weight, simply drifting along, 
directionless as though waiting for 
the night to end. 

The story recounts how, during the 
course of one night, n mysterious 
stranger lo a village tells four villag- 
ers, who have that day buried a 
friend, the contents of h ” dream ". 
The selling of most of the dream- 


world action is a trawler, fishing be- 
tween Europe and New round land, 
upon which the narrator of the dream 
is both passenger and crew member. 
Fleeing the “ reality " of authority, 
he hopes to escape his punishment for 
murder, but falls in love with a girl 
on the vessel who cither does or does 
not exist. Eventually he is turned 
over to the police and returns to face 
the past ; the " real ’* truth is revealed 
in the last few pages. Did it all hap- 
pen or was it just imagination 7 
is there any difference 7 Docs it 
matter 7 

Reality and dream are never far 
apnrt and. os if lo drive the point 
home unequivocally. Biclcr even pre- 
faces his book with a quotation from 
Novnlis. that arch dreamer of Ger- 
man Romanticism. The novel, how- 
over, just does not come off, despite 
Rider's often skilful writing. 


PI Eli HE 1)0 1 1 III.: 

I.es Orel lies 1I1- jungle 

230pp. Paris : Plammarinn. 24fr. 

Whether transforming them into 
monkeys, robots or rebels. Pierre 
noullc chooses to study men acting 
as less, or other, than men. In Le.s 
oreilles de jungle, he plausibly in- 
vents a situation whereby the United 
Stales, that most pachydermatous of 
administrations, paradoxically sets up 
a highly developed system of jungle 
sensors which can report on the 
enemy's quietest movements to the 
computer at headquarters, which in 
turn triggers of I deadly accurate 
bombing raids. 

When these almost invisible instru- 
ments arc discovered hy .larni tribes- 
men, who inform the North Viet- 
namese mistress of psychological 
warfare, Mmc Ngha. she devises a 
marvellous counter-system. Via tape- 
recordings of lorries and voices, she 
persuades the automated bombers to 


but often disarming. General Bishop, 
in charge ol the computer centre, 
does not understand the technologi- 
cal miracles h- supervises, and is a 
sworn conservationist. Unknown to 
himself, he is adopted as a father- 
substitute by the Vietnamese girl-spy 
who acts as his secretary. Both die 
(for the girl it is a kind of suicide) 
in the ultimate holocaust, when Iho 
American bombers arc duped into 
blasLing their own base. Caff h -2 2 
again, but here the motive is not 
human greed, but the revenge of 
human cunning against robotry. The 
North Vietnamese are seen through- 
out ns engaging and resourceful. The 
Americans arc not shown as mon- 
sters, but as cuckolded cuckoos, still 
human enough to respond poetically 
to the mysterious Jungle life trans- 
mitted to them electronically. 

M Boullc, ns before, appears well- 
versed in native lore. The female 
tribal sage upstages even the fiend- 
ishly clever Mine Ngha, and the 
author's own “ jungle hearing " seems 


unload well away from the Ho Chi sensitive. Perhaps the Vietnam War 


Minh trail. The friendly Jam is also can bo laughed away even less easily 
benofit. for the attacks are diverted than any other war. The Pentagon 
to game areas, where they can pick writes its own Marxist scripts ( lend - 
up the slaughtered animals for meat, twice Groucho). 

When the Americans switch to 

napalm, the raids are exploited to 

make jungle clearings for ricc-grow- Hcrvd Bazin’s Les hienhcnren.K de 
ing. New watchwords spread : make lu desolation. ” n novel parallel lo the 
virtue of necessity ; cultivate carp in news-item ” of the Tristan da Cun- 
craters. When (lie Americans change bans’ troubled exile in Britain (re- 
(o defoliants, the bombs are guided viewed here on August 7, 1970), has 
towards clearing a swathe through now been translated by Derek C’oll- 
Lhe jungle for a postwar motorway, man as Tristan (315pp. Hoddcr and 
thereby granting the North Vietnam- Stoughton. £2.50). His translation 
cse huge economies. M Boulle’s often teeters between excessive 
imagination is clenrly escalating fidelity and unnecessary glossing, but 
here, but elsewhere he declares in is generally alert to the author’s mIUi- 
self-justification that war. like a siveness. English readers should 


Hcrvd Bazin’s Lex hietiheitreux de 
la desolutiflii. " n novel parallel lo the 
news-item ” of the Tristan da Cun- 


gigantic fertilizer. 


benefit from the often penetrating 


Two-souls and none 


IXDRE SCHWARZ- WART t 
bmoiatresse Solitude 
% Paris: Scull. I Mr. 

ELENF. CIXOUS 1 
(toe 

% Paris : Gmsscl. Ififr. 

bewMlresst? Solitude is the llrsl of 
1 projected scries of novels (though 
tpmude has been published already 
™[ the title of Un plat de pore 
toMimex verts, reviewed here on 
13, 1967), which will cover the 
FW from 1760 lo modern times. 
n op m Iq n lovingly remembered 
of Edon — that is to sny, In 
7™* Wore the coming of the 
finders. ■ 

Solitude is the hnlf-casle daughter 
"J® African woman and of some 
white sailor on the slave 
T is neither white nor black, 
her eyes arc of different 
S™ 5 ’ h> that she is nicknamed 
no-muIs", She grows up in an 
^Pfare of terrifying cruelty, lo 
we reacts by withdrawing into 
^.silence close to insanity. 


the Other) is lo the New Novel what 
Finnegans Wake is to Ulysses 
(though quite without the density of 
Joyce). Mile C'ixotis quotes from 
those fulhor-ligurcs of iho Parisian 
intellectual world, l'reiul and Snus- 
sure ; and her characters (listed on 
page 1 9) include Subject, Text and 
Story. The text is a ” Phoenix ’’ which 
” undertakes to engender itself ", and 
duly dues so in a line of dots on the 
final page. 

Wc learn that Mile C'lxous has 
read Poe, Milton, the Bible, 
.Shakespeare. Nietzsche, Racine, Das 
Kapil a! and at least ono page of 
Herodotus. Wc arc also treated lo a 
remarkable firework display of puns. 
For this is the very latest in literary 
(or anti-literary) developments : there 
Is nn subject, and no subject-matter, 
save the words upon the page. The 
book is seen as a structure, in the 
Suussurcun sense of having no con- 
tent except the interplay of word 
against word. It is written as a sort 
of ‘improvisation, the words trans- 


forming themselves ns they gn along, 
scattering the page with puns and 
half- puns. Nothing, in short, 
happens. 

Unless, that is, wo are to tako 
Mile Cixoiis's other father-figure 
seriously and assume it is nothing 
but a dream, ft is after all in tilt* 
wake of Finnegan that this particular 
vessel sails. Bill one fears this may 
ho merely nn cxctiso. The real core 
of Ncutre is the chapter on Chance: 
it is chance dint controls the trans- 
mutations through which Mile 
Cixoiis’s words go. Now this is 
understandable, for if the meanings 
of words arc ampulnted from reality, 
what indeed enn wc bo left with but 
a succession of accidental syllables? 
And. unless Iho accidental is made 
to appear necessary, words become 
mere sounds, bereft of any poetic 
force. The transmutations, in fact, 
are merely permutations; we are 
trapped among the distorting mirrors 
of the novelist's ail -lob-clever in- 
tellect. 


" mo ns I rue uses fleurs dc fextrava- Gallic gaze of M Bazin as it fastens 
gnnee". on our bemused reception of some 

Throughout, the irony is heavy, awkward guests. 

Alberto Moravia I 

The Two of Us I 

"A perfect novel Tor our tiroes . . . fascinating, 'iwnoj»mnhic\ I 
agonising and ubove all beautifully readable” — Gtuliano I 
Dcgo, The 1 'imett. “His energy and freshness are remarkable I 

A-MNim linn n nnrintnl > nnl Iziixn n«if1 an I 


. . . Angus Davidson’s translation lias a consistent tone and an 
alert wit”— Jim Hunter, Listener. £2.60 


Tony Aspler 

The Streets of Askelon 

A fast-moving first novel with a Montreal setting, £2.00 

Aaron Latham 


Aftw ,L ■ nusB iu mammy, 
me massacre of an army of 
that she has joined in 

“* west, amt .1.. Iwwf 


L-.-v j.- ■ ; ■* fii 


* '■ 1 ''' T -s V 


we are suc- 
- SOci^l reality from' 
-iu iCofiyleUon , originates 

■'.f ■ r.l! 1, ■ > ’..‘j. T*!?. 1 ’ • •'* ; v ' •’ 


deputy, and their reactions ; bj 1: 
nihilism. Warned of a bomb at 1 
years later, he remains sitting ® r 
chair, totally indifferent to ! 

considers an inexplicable tncain^' 
performance. ' ! 

Madness is disturbing ,ess ^ 1 5 1 , l 
tnteHcclual implications than 
It disturbs or threatens the sane per. 
son’9 emotional equilibrium. « 

saintly nun who feels an 
able need to blaspheme, and the - 
cent girl who Is convinced tn I 

uncle pays her night-time v,y “. 
the connivance of her father, ann 
on to elaborate fantasies abou j , 

ren playing sexual j., 

Christ on the cross, are 
how the: daily 
aggressiveness : of society 
victims by opening up a crcva ^ 
tween knowledge ani * j if SSr; I 
Repression of intellect arid e n 
tiona I development often 
the same cause and yield - 

result: obsessive, %io|ent 
don on what is fqrbiddem ^ 
intellect resigns ur goes on sir ■ 


if iS 1 ai ) d a ^ ,er sharing the bed 
»chi3?u 8 ave * she begins to feci 


Dangerous moonlight I Crazy Sundays 


Ihftl perhaps her heart is 
tISJj ’ T * ie book's atmo-;, 
Progressively more 
11 doi:5 no1 ,in 8 cr 
kii ?? J bat might otherwise be 
fe hit 5 ear ; Aridrd Schwarz- Bart, 
tavr, ,L almost withdraws 

Itotu r «^y* Solitude is seen as if 
h iHii r i, a , Way ' lhrou ?b grief and 

»ikh «rike Way Qf ep ? WJtlk: lma 8 es 


u* as vividly as the 


^ nd indeed, the 
r*»Irikino a lor fhe dramatic, 

Kslmnuj morality, this 
Wlh * white 
L*l” 5? us i s d ^ , he r cry of “ KiU 

Kijfi ! a ^ lover had been 
BWt- A(ri 8 J Vfr ~^ 1 ■ his masters 
StegS. heroes. And M 
NaJe.: JJ:. 1* profoundly 
/asse ^ trv nf Ca> sort of 

loop® i^i?is nW e ,ance In- 

“»«» ftltartiu : 

f* :■ h),«dncal novel 

a,m 9« 

u - 1 r * Ne- 


DINO BUZZATIi 
Le noltl dlffldll 

354pp. Milah: Mundadorl. L3.000. 

Dino Buzziiti. who died recently, 
was an original writer of great 
fluency and some charm, in his early 
days sometimes compared with 
Kafka ; and Le nolii dlfficlh is a col- 
lection of short stories and sketches 

which give his curious hdent the 

chance of showing llself in all kmus 
of ways. Some arc almost poems, 
some seem almost like doodles on the 
backs of envelopes: there are^ stories 
that read factually and all kinds of 
factual-sounding incidents with a 
pinch of fantasy. For Buzzati be- 
lieved strongly in a kind of fantasy 
that was the underside— not (he con- 
trary— of realisip. even ; of . real 
life ", and liked 10 envisage situations 
in which the two were brought to- 
gether, were used. us it were, in tne 

30 A B r«3Stlicaily described household, 
for instance. 1 is invaded by sortie 

creature that floats over the rooftops, 
a benignant monster used to score 
children by old-fashioned purses. 


What is to be done 7 The polico are 
called, and, airborne (hough it is, the 
creature is killed. Two moons are 
seen to shine fn the sky while It is 
dying; but that, Buzzati adds with 
characteristic precision. ’* was not 
historically proved”. ” It was much 
more delicate and lender than people 
had thought II he goes on. “ It 
.was made of that impalpable sub- 
stance popularly called fable or Illu- 
sion, even when it is true.’’ This Is a 
characteristic |ule, characteristic in 
its melancholy charm and in a certain 
sentimental ily lhat recalls, more chan 
anyone In Italian writing, our own 
J. M. Barrie. 

In other stories Buzzati is harsher. 
There, is a funny one about 0 
peculiarly ;rinsly murder with a hat- 
pin, described in an offhand way In a 
letter .bcjween knIUing-paticrh in- 
siructforis and orders for grey (or 
beige) Shetland wool. There are Visits 
from other planets, trips Into the 
■ future, a whole scientJe-ficHonal' 
world that may, , or may not, , be 
dreamt : there Is much moonlight and 
some whimsy and a small, pleasant 
, gift for.thc offbeat. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald in Hollywood. ” Admirers of Fitzgerald wi 11 
find thOraaelvea compelled to read the bobk nt one sitting" 
-HClive James, Observer. "Crazy Sun'dhys needed to be 
vVritten. It makes Bense of ^Fitzgerttld’s last years"— Cyril 
Connolly, Sunday Times. £3.00 


Wayne Andersen 
Gauguin’s Paradise Lost 

A dramatic portrait of the great painter. , 

Illustrated with 138 monochrome reproductions. £3.60 
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A close look at the Cantos 


Lines 


rimisriNt: kkckwe'-kose-: i 

A 7.BC nf Ezra Pound 
297pp. l J ;«hcr .mil Faber. 12.75. 

Christine Rruokc-Ko5.c writes a 
highly ptrMinai mixture of criticism 
iinti advocacy. In hull] cases she 
arrives ai funda menially conven- 
tional conclusion by a most remark- 
ably idiosyncratic path. There tire 
Jew critics of Pound whose footnotes 
refer to Kristetfa, Derrida, Lacan 
and Todoruv, and fewer still who 
would argue that Pound's philosophy 
is dove to the phenomenology of 
Husserl. There is a Parisian air 
about the 7JIC (the author is a lec- 
turer at the Vincennes campus of the 
University of Paris and is a distin- 
guished translator, a neglected nove- 
list, and critic), which was strikingly 
absent from the V Herne collection 
edited bv Dominique dc Roux in 
1965, and which contrasts with the 
lumpy, book-bound work of recent 
critics of Pound. Miss Brooke- Rose 
is not merely fashionable, and those 
strikingly named French trendies 
who pop up in her notes are some- 
thing less than necessary. 

This hook is Addressed to "stu- 
dents and newcomers ", bur the 
pedant in -Miss 'Brooke -Rose makes 
an occasional appearance. Though 
me advises her readers that Pound's 
polygiouism should be no bar to the 

nudinn Ami _ r . ■ . 


■itliv.il ini.' fiiici , 'i vchii.li he tondifurs as 
irm- and pc mi; I lit lit and workable al 
any i .me, in any conditions, in any 
■sockey and in any one man. He may 
be wrong of cmirvc. So may die most 
hrilliaiit anil even work able .wieiilific 
hypolheiis In m oui in be wrong as 
new data hceoincs iivaiJulile. IIiii no one 
would deny iliat modem man i* more 
and more iim cd touch with ihe inner 
core of his being, more anil more 
lushed into more and more dissociated 
.sei>sihjlilie<i. Tim may well he (he way 
we must go. and personally | think il 
is. [ have no hope for mankind at all. 
line I do not see why we slum Id deny 
the validity of Pound's vision, as a 
vision, and whatever the errors id 
detail. 

The desire to have it both ways— 
to praise the method while acknow- 
ledging that many of the facts and 
conclusions that Pound presented 
were jnaccurutc nr invalid— is a 
reply, though ultimately unsatis- 
factory, to Donald Davie's Ezra 
Pound: Poet m Sculptor (.1964), a 
book which has been deftly ignored 
by many critics of Pound. Professor 
Davie argued that the Cantos reveal 
an absurd, perhaps -insane, presump- 
tion on Pound's part ; that Pound's 
dealings with history were arbitrary 
and wasteful ; the Chinese Cantus 
are “pathological and sterile" (-Miss 
Brooke-Rose argues that they are 
“ more force fill and pithy 
many critics have so far realized 
and that the Cantos were a failure 


much the line taken hy Ihonias H 
hicksun, Daniel I’uarlirum. Fv;i 
Hesse and Awndn. "I his is an 
.illempi to empty the f 'an ha of 
didactic and puliric.il purpose. If wr 
arc to he sold a “ Pi mnd the Vision- 
ary ". ii doesn't matter what unfor- 
tunate things he was up to in Italy, 
nr ulinl he had to say a built con- 
temporary society. It is a way. in 
fuel, of not taking Pound seriously 
a I all. Professor Davie is preferable 
here, for lie sees that the Cantos are 
intensely ethical and political and i.s 
willing to dsid with them, however 
harshly, on those terms. 

-But il could be argued that the 
" presumption " that Professor Davie 
dismisses is what makes Pound such a 
remarkable poet, and that his major 
contribution to modern poetry lies 
precisely in his willingness to deal 
with the "things that really malter" 
as he understood them. In an in- 
terview Robert Lowell once re- 
marked that Pound was lucky to 
have found social credit. Fascism 
and (ioscll ; without it he would 
have been little more than a techni- 
cian-. The poet Toni Scott one or 
Pound's most vociferous defenders, 
put the matter more positively : 


Whatever side «.nc is nil in the present cends into a hi/arre , 

dunv-iliiw i). Pm i nd lias made it nos- . vwvMimn • ftc ^Kia'in 

siblc I nr pools i,. write about history suggest, ng cm*i|,ira : 1 

and the things lh.il icnlly matter 
socially, and impossible to coniine 
themselves ever again io moonshine 
and iiiniini.iiii daisies. 


The two lines . . . ;il . , 

more faintly, the. . '■ bul 


Scott's argument engages more fully 
and adequately with what Pound 
was actually trying to do. Miss 
Brooke-Rose, and i he others who . 
have emphasized die visionary Fnts is not representative of 
nature of Pound's work, have only rending 


we think of . ."'in a 'mm if* *■* 
of this passage. “ k bt *™-i 


* Mb 


told part of the story. Until there Hwokc-Rosc develops the ikJiubjv 
has been a serious attempt to place ,Ui *«' -parody. | n her hands kk 
Pound’s politics (a singular failing ? com l?* cx ». ^^cn darkly confiuim 
n - 'iirrison's chapter on llli nicrsion into a shadowy world S 
Bent tinnaries), cco- neology, archaeology, hislor 
ics. the ‘’student anil ec £ m , om j c . theory , and Fmics&L 


in John R. Harrison's 
Pound in The 
mimics and ethic 
newcomer " is being 
misled. 


ERIC BKNTI.KY (L'dilor) : 

Thirty Years of Treason 
991pp. Thames and Hudson. 15. 


seriously scholarship ; a counterpart 


i . . «.«>umorpan in ; — 

icain to the experience of re^ft**** Activities, 
the Cantos. She does noi iitlorapuBK^r a history of 

- SVStemaitlC e.xnl li’oHon rj ,1 **‘7.. ...... Ii.rn In W; 


Miss Brooke -Ruse's method in the systematic exnlieatinn Ti* 'ST+ X 
key chapters of A ABC of Ezra But S maS lac dlvi^ ^ 
Pound were first displayed at some deal more self-control X, 
lMhjnan«y«lnl ’Lay me by considerable im^Xcfo? 
Aairelie . An Examination of work on the Calm* ° """ 
Round's Use of Historical and Somi- have fold a way of frfSSZ 
Historicad Sources m Eva Hesse’s ......T™" 8 ®™ 1 


i sv student of modem Amcri- 
Ivon politics will find Thirty 
flygars of Treason irresistibly 

Idling. But a warning is in order. 

fnjm " S Hcurlnes prap^nda aclivi'in in Hie United 

ffisurra szsfjs . 

i® 0 ® Ail! -'HUAC ffor that ponsc u> t,ie promptings of a Jewish 

Congressman who wanted it to in- 
vestigate, without too much bother 



texture evaded At 


™d d 'Ih-,r» £!TllJi iS , W,,rk ; whil * «hould "»™ ™ againsl lryin E 

rte lZ.fthiS 15 ° f a "i ,lhil) B likc il “S*" 1 ' Miss 'Broola!- 

R °?“ “ the " presumption ", 

with some asperity, poor .Pound's 
errors in Old French and Chenese. It 
appears that she is of two minds on 
this matter. 

Miss Orooke-Rosc willingly grants 
that on many matters, of fact and 
value. Pound may have been wrong, 
arguing that il is his method, his 
"kind of thinking " and way of 
putting facts together which is 
accessible to us and is to be valued 
no matter what his conclusions may 
to®- On vie other hand iPaund 'was 
often right— -on Alexander Hamilton 
and the causes of the United States 
involvement Io the Socopd World 
War— but he may be less right than 
Miss Brooke-Rose suggests, and It is 
quite beside the point to urge 
Pound’s opinion that Roosevelt be- 
trayed the Jeffersonian ideal of a 
neutral America.. Dismissing . the 
question too easily, she writes : 


/V,,, Appro*!*, Ezra Pnaai K ^NoefS ! 

1969), and printed in an abridged George DokJccr. and whose 

form here. R is an intensive exami- nnmn*itv f rtlln ,i 0 " ll0se conten- 

nation of the way Pound's choice of Perlman’s Tlwliarh JPG! f 
r than M™?™ 8 wi'h maeh «r his detail in sollTCCS telescoped -into one passage one concludes so 
cd") t". vls, p n finanre-capMiiHsi society, ° f verse an immense variety of himself the method is rSth.S 

■ n.ir. h »t not w«h his general view, and 1 times, viewpoints, humour and - ‘ ‘ ‘ ■ 

■ipplaud his curing about such things, value. 'Hie method on occasion des- 


conchtsioiw thus far reached are not 
really satisfactory. 


and alteiryits, through what she 
aptly describes as a “ paradigmatic 
reading ", to look with unprec- 
edented closeness at Lhc way Pound 
works with his sources. Her argu- 
ment against Professor Davie should 
have, been brought completely out in 
the open, -for as it stands now 
" students and newcomers " arc 
Lrcated to the spectacle of the lec- 
turer from Vincennes roughing up, 
and eventually throwing bodily out 


Emily on the couch 


JOHN CODY 5 
After Great Pain 

The Inner Life of Emily Dickinson 

538pp. Harvard University Press. 
London : Oxford University Press, 


without Interest or illumination or 
even independence of viewpoint. Jn 
his first chapter Dr Cody takes 

laudiiblc ilnd m ”"nv r inchl“ 'viil, b “|i ™ ™. » w “ ,n “ | " » f rf ™ 
Ihasc overly miionalistte roadin! » PoswenHy depresud. so n* 
who demand to see in her work 


villain of the piece -or indirect!?, 
paradoxically, the heroine. 

>Dr Cody argues that .Mrs Did* 


of the ring, a shadowy figure, only 
to be identified by the crumpled 

bow-tie as the Professor from Stan- hi s immense study is peculin^ry'und 


pahle, so negligible, that Emily w, 
from earliest infancy stand d 


, rating 

ilk m use this book as an autho- 
§ % for even such hearings ns we 
« given have been severely pruned 
& Mr Bentley in Ihe interests of 
nhbility. The general reader is 
Bdy to suffer the pains of unap- 
pKd curiosity al many points : ex- 
tettd by tlie chore of working 
lough the transcripts. Mr Bentley 
jtabcen very sparing with his unno- 
Pfoc (and his index is a bad joke), 
ps wois to have overlooked the 
,*Uihood that most of his readers 


ford. 

The 


The title John Cody has chosen for 
his immense study is peculiarly uud 
. r , _ . . . . ironically apposite. Drawn from lhc 

v a 15 , unsatisfactory first line of one of Emily Dickinson’s 

because It lias the unfortunate ef.fea most chilling poems, it may be 
Sfhi5E ,n ?. con dcscending to Pound, applied not only to the agonized life 
which is uiibe^onung and surely of his subject, but also with n small 
unintended. To treat Pound as a perversion of critic.lM^X to tha 
voyani ( It is the work of a vision- character of his own industry nnd 
ary, and thaL is its value", writer oninrnr!«> uie hnni. 


plentiful evidence of n higher or j ovc nf , w l ,rn 1 tli ,l, onniiL’hTf < ^ PH*l°o young to remember more 
certain times 11 iticnn/i ■* ummI.i k. M pi ^ word, for in & ^uscIioq^ 


Robing one from tlie flux, the 
whirling spiral, he ia picking out ihe 


s ‘ ,a «« ,s M ^alue writes enterprise. His book seems (o emerra 

a ,!,bour ^ ,o "*- 

timeless ’ poetic experience, is very 



Bibliotheca Pepysiana 

Comraaikct Reprints, in association 
With the Master and Fellows oE 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
announce a programme of facsimiles 
; from the Pepys Library. 

The first volume will be a fine limited 
edition of Pepys ’s own copy of 

Caxtop’s 1484 printing 
of Chaucer ’s 



information from; 

Ri^yBunjctt •" ■■■;' 

; i Gotpm^rltetRepquts : 

4^ Conduit Street .V,;;-' 

' r, t‘\\- 


iind strenuous to the point of great 
pnm. 

There is a certain heroism, albeit 
of a slightly alarming kind, about 
the authors .intention, which is 
nothing less than to regather, reas- 
semble, and recreate the total inner 
experience of .Emily -Dickinson. He 
wrRes not as a literary oritic, nor as 
a Itteryy historian, nor as a biogra- 
pher, but as a practising .psychiatrist, 
preferring to describe his work as 
the psychography" of a woman 
who was "the psychoanalysand par 
excellence . 'Emily Dickinson is on 
the couch ; her fascinated analyst 
shs attentive to her . every remark, 
dropped cdsually or carefully Jn 
tetter or poem; he publishes his 
untunes as a labyrinthine case-study 
a psychopAphy, of a psychotic who 
liappened also to be a major poet, 

'In 


■ — -i •■hiiikiii in uuuit, ui irvw- 

Nhmenl. (Anti “siarved" 

insane” wn.il.t i.n ll . 1u P rCtfiw w ‘ ,rd - for in 8 secti * < * 
dorminc their ideological .promises i" 11 l tcxtua, l e f ra1 ^ 

concerning the incompatibility of L^,> r K aulhor demonstralei ft 
"madness" mid great or wise ari P° et ; S cijualion of foalsnd 

He both challenges such criidi- uii !^ V P ) Oepnvod of rich and pom 
plicilly moralistic divisions between pmSSi “. frocllon an ‘ ! l SllSl ^ , 
sanity and insanity, nnd goes on to ■ l,ly J? ,ekMlxon « ruw ,nla , “ 
build his book on tlw widaice 4hat !IT blo 1 ‘!‘ and 
Emily 'Dickinson was ind«d a iET" rc,illions ' Thc « n ** i - il 
person damaged to the point of 
whose insanity was nev- 
ertheless thc root and inspiration of 
much of her greatest poetry. 


‘In bis researches the author has 
been tireless and exhaustive. We 
come to know intimately not only 
the poet, but her father, her mother, 
her elder brother Austin, his wife 
(nde Susan Gilbert), her younger 
sister Lavjnia, and the few friends 
of her youth, before she clothed 
herself id white and closed herself 
within the voluntary prison of the 
family homo, 

Her father was 


with a different mother Emily Did* 
son may well have married and I M 
children and in all ways have pilnw 
a conventional life. . . . To this «W 
it may be said that Emily Dickinson W 
able to become a grcal poel becais- 
nat In spite of --her unobtrusive, & 
gifjed, and iinstimulaling mollier rr 
ultimate progenitress, therefore, of ® 
verse. 

There nre cogent elements in ^ 
Cody's ease for ihe prosecute 
within his psychographical 
dun it. Clearly the mother Ml 
formative influence upon the daitsjj 
ter, if only in the very 


austere and protMive?o[tm n abS SS ,t ,. omy m u "! e 

s Ee si°k 8Rd au^ 

JSrSJTfflSS ^ Ut Iier ‘«^ 0 f al ravWefS'U 


S *5. » “ d 4S 

gxsttot. on Austin’s murriule 


■ tamwtin. or ^ sympathy, which Dr Cody chtirac- 

tamptmg But the 'comparison wqlild ' teru»s as “a feeling of nrofountl 

bjSSIa ^- city of lm6r blendIn g with him ".^re sug- 

v - f 

?rSfve ' cUSi(y n, C<m ‘ “ f " rt,,cr ,h " h 11,0 adloinln, hS Mlgh* not much the samej».» 


kinson's mother was ** the 
progenitress of the vg«c ”, wWj5 
make of such a 


F-wicnsive iuommunity Mental and gradually thelhesir^c for rich er, for poorer, for 

'Ha^. Kansas; and w* abb toWoSl W Worse > of the ^ olhers ? f tunS 
among his uuelteetuar tMi^t c„«.» ..A 1 y witn rus wire, a y other poets ? What, for tn^ 1 ^ 


of Poe’s mother, dying 

Assuredly it could be aiffl?. 


before his memory con 


aa[dcd 1 'if^ I |? ,<ail) i &re Ji8h% ‘ ffe * - of Le WegJSi^ What Dr Cody discovers 

Ovinia. SSt buT^ery^; 

J “i taoc ^' “ must K Jj 1 I e 1 rud,l P ents of The cruel observation must « 


'W 
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Reds under 
American beds 


turn to Walter Goodman's 


for most intelligent and honourable 
Americans to belong. By 1947 they 
were cither well on their way out, or 
had already lei I, in most cases after 
very brief involvement. 

In short, thc elaborate secret move- 
ment had proved a total failure by 
thc lime HU AC got really busy, and 
such events as the Czech coup of 1 948 
did nothing to rescue it. Russian 


It Ml even a representative 
.Jh chiefly concerned with artiste 
dd intellectuals ; some of thc most 
apxttfli sessions, above all those 
solving Alger Hiss, are entirely 
Mtfcd. 

Ihe emphasis throughout is on the 


However, the Committee, from Us 
earliest days, was run by higols and 
reactionaries. They were often not 
very bright or cultured, being in- 
terested to learn, in 1938, not only 
that Christopher Marlowe was not 
a communist, but that he was a olav- 


Wal lace's presidential campaign. 
That should have shown that there 
was no danger from domestic com- 
munists: Nalo was thc correct res- 
ponse to thc crisis, not HUAC. Un- 
happily far too many Americans 
thought the Reds overseas clilefly Im- 



F|»iMties so freely alluded To in 
Je pages ; and that all his read on* 
|w likely to want lo know what 
to ihe witnesses after they 
«4e stand. What became of Larry 
wfc? Granville Hick«7 Lionel 
losoph Papj>V English 
are especially likely lo foci 
riw lost from lime in time, 
ijky should not lot the prospect 
,«w them, Mr Bentley's omissions 
tot re ally mailer, and anyway are 
oui by his insertions: he 
l®povided a wealth of supporting 
l*^nentalion. mosLly newspaper 
f*ws. which greally adds to Ihe 
vividness of his presenla- 
ft does it matter that die 
Jz®", n ol a history. Mr Bentley, 
the instincts of his 
|E2f5 on * wl uul 1° shape a drama 
e raw script available to him ; 


essary to slate that they did know that 
Shakespeare had not been a com- 
munist. l hc must outrageous of them 
was John Rankin, of Mississippi, who 
was largely responsible for putting 
the Committee on a permanent foot- 
ing in 1946 und dominated it in the 
lute 1940s. Rankin was. of course, 
anti-Black ; bul he was also intensely 
nnliscmitic, regarding Jew and 
communist as interchangeable terms, 
lie went further than anyone else, bul 
his contempt for decency und legal 
niceties, his indifference to thc fall- 
out of the Committee's activities, 
were shared by most of his 
colleagues to some degree. They 
were filially und irresistibly templed 
by the favourable headlines that 
they could earn as warriors against 
America's internal foes : young 

Congressman Nixon was able to 
luunch u major career from lus 
triumphs on HUAC’. Arthur Miller 
dismissed them as a gang of 
cheap publicity hounds; to most 
icople they seemed, for all loo long, 


nnce or reality of the alleged interna! 
subversive threat. The exposure of 
Fuchs and Nunn May, (though neither 
of them was nn American, in- 
creased the confusion. Atomic spies 
were dangerous traitors ; so also must 
be nil members of the Communist 
Party. It did noL matter if they hud 
never broken any law. All agreed 
that the purpose of Hhe Communist 
Parly was the overthrow of the 
American Government by force. So 
all communists must be criminal 
conspirators. The House Committee 
was ithc most vociferous trumpet of 
this syllogism, and did everything it 
could to make il effective. It advo- 
cated thc outlawing of the party. Cita- 
tions for contempt oF Congress were 
mode with unprecedented fre- 
quency, so that witnesses whoso only 
ostensible fault was to refuse to ans- 
wer dnmnging questions could be sent - 
to prison for their real if unproven 
crime of being Reds. Even worse, the 
exlru-lcgully of 


committee, quite 

course, null thc utmost pressure on, 
people they seemed, tor an i mo ioiib, for eXBmp | C| trade unions and Holly- 
to be what they said they were . . WQod Audios to purge themselves of 
ceaseless pursuers of .» communists. This meant the wilch- 

athcislic, communist conspiracy hun( , in(J thc b | lick |j sli al one sluge 
against the United Stales. nn nclof z> (Zero Mostel 7) went 

round roaring : “ I’m Z, the man of a 
Blunders of the thousand faces, all of them black- 

~ nTTO . listed.” He survived. Others did not. 

LrUaA They were refused nil employment for 

Tragically they actually found a the ntrocious crime of refusing to say 
conspiracy. Mr Bentley discusses, whether they had ever been com- 


tfi. wwmwb w ih«' « conspiracy. »«i ' : 

a drama it is a resounding, w ;th wry wisdom, the imbecile dis- munists. 

'Zr (No doubt it will honesty of the Communist Parly The ease with which the Commit- 

S v ^ stagedj) It need be during the 1930s and 1940s ; but it is j ep , s v j c jj m g succumbed — their total 
MSUSt and M such il %viU bo doubtful if even he goes far enough. W |- t l£J fl „ ht buck— should alone 
■|K#EL l _. For example, he rut^wormtooso hQve ^ e B n0Ugh to induce the 


Itdine J s sh ? wn 4hc rise Hnd party members who found the Moio- H(juse o£ RepreRen t a tives to ptat an 
lift, al* ® bod y whose pretensions tov-Ribbenlrop pact, that Munich of en{| lQ whal WlS dearly just a coterie 
hecSf 05sIyf i‘ r . from nMt y- thB left * to ° much hJ swallow, but f rcdun(lant buUIes. But It was 
lLs succe ! s *° he misses the point. Had the Citsier> personally and politically, to 
'viih winch it exploited the CPUSA made it plain from the start fet mBl g > mke thgir course . What 
Sto 7 1C !’ ICa “^ clu ' ,ion 1 9 1 11 that its first priority was Ihe survival did mnt(er that the Committee 
. to numiifaf-t.ini i* «.«..! it. of |ho Soviet Union, on r w ^ ich never produced any practicable legis- 

depended thc survival of socialism, j at jy e K rt p 0Sf ,] Si 0 r uncovered any 
so that any swerve, however palntuh current commun i s t activity of im- 
was justified if it helped Soviet portance y The chairman of the 
foreign policy, the pact would have « Tad » Walker of Penn- 

come as much less of a shock to tne sv j van j a was a leading Democrat : no 
comrades; bul there would aHonave . Qt j n upsetting him. No point, 
been far fewer of them to be shocked. Jgj^ , in noting thnt> j n due course, 

„ -n For the communists won recruits in HUAC g i ow i y began to lose ground : 

the bMrS Rubm ,0 bc pcmutled the 1930s largely because they pre- forexamp ] ei both Paul Robeson and 
Jfe T ai f.- I,a j ‘ended that their first priority was the Arthur M *j, Ier got 
* Sanin Rubin Is attired noainst Nazism. It was as (inti- -wnn-mta fevei 


owed its 

. . . - — with dragon* 

, aensB of reality was 
Rj^dy unimpaired. From 

fare! drsma is d comc ^y» 

S- lr S5!L Mc - Counsel, the Chair has 
hfflfj. mess age from Mr, 


i “ Claus costume. 


fight against Nazism 


nwny with refusing 
to cooperate (even Congress was rer 


, Nazis that many men and women J ‘'that It failed to ’put Marilyn 

during Its long years of joined, and it was as anti-Nazis Jtrst Monroe ' s husband in jail). All the 


^!iWv?rf C ?. ramitteo *h»wed itsdt and foremost that they left, for they same> common sense was beginning 
•'fcfttL* 1 at destroying the felt, and were, betrayed. Nor wh acceptance of the Com- 

livelihdcx 1 of hun- that the party’s only crass blunder mittee . a mission. . 

B !f5 ^heS !S* ra ? na P dwomen ’ 11 s “ ne af ter ,° f Wr 51 The consequences became clear in 

Jli It a,Jf 1!^’ nervous break- drama tells the familiar tale of pm 1960 s wnen, for the first time, 

From ^ his sline functionaries dnvijy «t«N ^Tound itself challenged by a 
J 8nm tragedy, n of intellectuals aal radical movement that was not afraid 

iS A C-f^ y j% a ^“ 8t r o us effect of their insistence tha^krt and the in (0° proclaim Its Marxism from the 
.on Americaq' lect must subordinate ‘h^selyes to proem peaM ind , ibirn , re . 


witness-stand. 

form were enormously 


popular 


utter Iv lo the party line. The bad 

“End fiffltfa 3SL-TSn"B35Sa tissr* 

cbildlshness of cell the Committee looked feslpless. 

indigestible gobbetsofMarx. I^jn. A Ubml Southerner forced it to In- 

as sarattrsuss- ^ *“ K,m * 

* r’ .• • ■ ; 

•Wri+A, r •. ; . 
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pnemies weir mil appeased. Nothing 
less than ahnliirt*n would satisfy 
llicm ; and meantime (he hearings 
could lie used Tor ridicule or publicity 
by the Icfl. After the Chicago 
pulicc-riol uf l%8 the Committee 
Mas rash enough to summon leaders 
of the youth inmcmenl before i(. It 
was treated to flours of eloquence, all 
(he more unendurable for being sen- 
sible and well-informed. No wonder 
Rennie Davis could say, " f have not 
found this a complete drag " ; and no 
wonder Mr Bentley ends his book at 
this point. The Committee seems to 
be u spent force. 

The presentation is worthy of (he 
story. Out of hundreds of pages of 
dialogue scarcely any are dull. Forty- 
seven men and women follow each 
other on and off the stage, and the 
succession of their voices builds up n 
dramatic music not unlike that of 
The Waste Lund. Here too the voices 
puinl a picture of general desolation* 
Some arc brave, some are craven, 
some are noble, some are base, and a 
surprising n urn her manage to be 
funny, among them Lionel Slander, 
who exhausts the Committee by a 
torrent of Indignant verbosity. The 
total effect is deeply saddening. True, 
the victims it re topsides by the end of 
(Its play, but in the meantime so 
much harm bus been done, ft is 
Impossible to simimun up much in- 
dignutiun : the spectacle is too 
serious for cheap emotion. Even the 
infinitely little, malignant witch- 
hunters of the Committee are seen to 
be human in their wrongdoing, and 
so win u sympathy they scarcely de- 
serve. They arc even comic, like 
Richard Arens, counsel for the Com- 
mittee in the late 1950s, an especi- 
ally odious and high-handed inquisi- 
tor, who drips catchplirases : " Your 
point of view at that time, and now. 
Doctor, is that Red China, Commu- 
nist-controlled, atheistic, godless 
Chinn, should be admitted into the 
council of nations of the world in the 
United Nations ? '* It is like Mrs 
Micawber refusing to desert Mr 
Micawber, and, in view of recent 
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events, looks pciri iculsniy silly. Poor 
num: luitct'ul though it w;i«* to be his 
victim, it must he still worse to be 
Mr Arens. 

The chief ifnimulic interest i.s neces- 
sarily in Hie witnesses, for they do 
most uf the talking. They reveal 
themselves and the issues (Mr Bentley 
assisting) with astonishing clarity. 
Certain conclusions fairly force them- 
selves on the audience. For example, 
it is apparent that anyone who let 
himself be brainwashed or brow- 
beaten into publicly naming suspec- 
ted communists did very basely. Mr 
Bentley spares us the professional 
informers, but clearly some of his 
witnesses who collaborated most 
eagerly with the Committee did so 
solely to protect their jobs and in- 
comes. They protested loo much. 
By comparison, the testimony of sin- 
cere anti-cnmrnunists is almost 
refreshing, as when Adolphe Menjou 
says, “ I am a witch-hunter IK the 
witches are Communists. I am a Red- 
bniler. I make no bones about it 
whatsoever." Much more nauseating 
is Jerome Robbins, who left (he party 
largely because of its philistine view 
that all art should be propaganda, 
but, in front of the Committee, to 
which he named eight former asso- 
ciates, insisted on the Americanism 
of his nrt and listened without pro- 
test to Congressman Doyle's admoni- 
tion: 

You are in a wonderful place, through 
your art, your music, your talent, which 
God blessed yuu with, to perhaps be 
very vigorous and positive in promoting 
Americanism in contrast to Commuuism. 
Let me suggest to you that you use 
(hat great talent which God has blessed 
you with to put into ballets in some way, 
that interpretation. 

Just as bnd is Professor Daniel Boor- 
stin. After conceding that while lie ' 
was a communist the party made no 
attempt to influence his hatching at 
Harvard, he asserts thnt “ a member 
of the Communist Party should not 
be employed by a university. I would 
not hire such u person if I were a 
university president." His testimony 
vividly shows why the great univer- 
sities of America were so helpless 
before the witch- hunters— almost as 
helpless as Hollywood. Their intel- 
lectual nnd moral standards were 
often dreadfully debnsed. 

Fortunately some of the witnesses 
kept their heads and (heir honour. 
Arthur Gnrficld Hays, general coun- 
sel for the American Civil Liberties 
Union, told (he Committee a great 


many truths that it would have done 
well to heed. So did Bertolt Brecht, 
in a noble written statement which 
Chairman Parnell Thomas tried to 
suppress. In 1952 Miss Lillian Heil- 
man behaved with the greatest sense, 
eloquence, nnd dignity in her refusal 
to play the Committee's game : " To 
hurt innocent people whom [ knew 
many years ago in order to save my- 
self is to me, inhuman and indecent 
and dishonourable. L cannot and will 
not cut my conscience to fit this 
year’s fashions." Miss Heilman, and 
the handful like her, keep the aud 
iencc's faith in human pussibilitic 
alive. 


son. It is really no wonder that there- 
after, bearing (he load of sclf-con- 
tempt and the contempt of others, he 
managed to persuade himself that he 
had been right, that patriotism had 
necessitated personal treachery. Blit 
as Mr Bentley points out, another 
actor. Sterling Hayden, who testified 
willingly. later regretted his action 
bitterly, writing a mock letter to his 
psychoanalyst : 

If it hadn’t been for you I wouldn't have 
turned into a si untie for J. Iidgur Hoo- 
ver. [ don't think you have the foggiest 
notion of the contempt 1 have had for 
possibilities myself since the day / did that thing. . . . 


Annulling the 
First Amendment 

The most poignant sessions are 
(hose where the witness is less than 
heroic but more than base : an ordin- 
ary man. who, if he were luckier, 
would be in the audience and not on 
stage. Thus Larry Parks must surely 
win our sympathy, for though he did 
badly, it is very hard to he sure that 
we would have done belter. Mr Parks, 
a movie actor, joined the parly in 
1941, and dropped out in 1945. When 
the Committee came to Hollywood, 
Mr Parks was one of those who re- 
lied on the First Amendment's guar- 
antee of freedom of speech and 
assembly to protect him : he kept sil- 
ent about his past. Unhappily, tho 
courts did not vindicate this reliance, 
and at last Mr Parks, in order to 
save his career, was brought before 
the Committee to tell all. He talked 
of himself with great frankness, but 
more was exacted of him : he was re- 
quired to name names. In vain he 
protested : 

You know as well as I, even better, that 
I know nothing that would be of great 
service to this country. I think my career 
has been ruined because of this, and I 
would appreciate not having to— Don’t 

E resent me with the choice of either 
emg in contempt of this Committee 
and going to jail or forcing me to realty 
crawl through the mud to be an infor- 
mer. For what purpose? I don’t think 
this is a choice at all. I don't think this 
is really sportsmanlike. I don’t think 
this is American. ; r don't Lhink this Is 
American justice. I think to do some- 
thing like this is more akin to what 
happened under Hiller und what is 
happening In Russia today. . . , 

The Committee agreed to hear him 
in secret session, but .he had to tell 
all. or condemn his wife und children 
to penury, himself, probably, to pri- 


A body which could poison lives 
in this way needs every shred of justi- 
fication it can get. Yet the conspiracy 
it pursued was dead; the statute- 
books were loaded with anti-com- 
munist laws which the courts and the 
FBI" were only too eager to enforce. 
The Committee's labours were by any 
standard unnecessary, unless it la 
necessary to' drum up public hystcrln. 
Even if there had been a dangerous 
conspiracy its activities could not 
have been justified. For in the name 
of emergency the Committee brushed 
aside honour and the First Amend- 
ment, and when witnesses begun to 
invoke tile Fifth Amendment, guar- 
anteeing that no person '‘shall be 
compelled in any criminal ease to be 
n witness against himself, nor be de- 
prived of life, liberty or property, 
without due process of law ", this 
was invariably construed as a con- 
fession of guilt. The American 
Federation of Television and Radio 
Artists actually assumed the power 
to expel any member who invoked 
the Fifth Amendment at a congres- 
sional hearing. A more blatant per- 
version of the Bill of Rights cannot 
be imagined, or a more forceful 
demonstration that const itulionaj 
guarantees arc effective only when 
effectively supported by opinion. But 
Americans rely on their Constitu- 
tion to protect their liberties, so its 
guarantees niust be absolute, even, 
indeed especially, in limes of emer- 
gency, For otherwise, as the story 
of HUAC shows, they offer no shelter 
at all. . 

The Committee was not a court, 
and the actions it investigated were 
not crimes; but it used its authority 
to ruin those who admitted to those 
actions, and it sent many nr those 
who did not to prison, where one of 
them, Ring Lurdner Jr, had the pleas- 


ure of meeting fanner (w 
Thomas as a fellow-inmate 
been sent down for 
public fund,). DonooaSJ^ 
ways wrong to fight dii!Ln?V 
with dirty weapons ****** 
All the same, the Commit, J 
never have been so cfTeaiJta? 
Its many accomplices. Mr fcJi 

fhe n ™. ,0 u S 

he FBI. He ought also have mW 
o its association with the JR* 
lionary elements in America ft 
It is noteworthy that the Con»£ 
was at its worst during theoniyX 
periods after the Second World £■ 
when the Republicans conJJI 
Congress. 

ilJ'loS !^ isluUve ”*"mi 

Uu. 1947-49 Congress was the Taft. 
Hartley labour act: it is no ccinc* 
encc that the committee at that tna 
descended on Hollywood, smeUa. 

HUAP ?'“ Cr J ab0Ur diS P Ute 2| 

HUAC knew how to exploit a sit# 
spread suspicion of “egfaf 
through its attacks on intellectuals ft 
prime specimen or its techniques i 
Mr Nixon’s review of Whitbb 
Chambers's Witness, reprinted by Mi 
Bentley). It knew how to exploit no- 
thinking popular nationalism wh* 
in the late 1960$, it assaulted the pan 
movement. It regularly, Ihrougfai 
thirty years, trampled on civil Ita- 
lic*. because too many America# 
were happy that it should do sail 
this it was the heir, nnd no doubt At 
predecessor, of many similar iBibtrJ 
groups. The ease with which Ajiwh 
spawns such means that ultimately lit 
people must Lake the blame fonrtfl 
went wrong. They are the chorus df 
Mr Bentley's drama, potent, thoqi 
offstage. 

It remains only to consider lbes*j 
nifiennee of this sorry story, as 
Bentley tells it. Above nU, il is i 
matter of the human cost of tuslory 
that he brings out so vividly. Between 
the bad faith of the communists and 
the bad faith of the Commill«-iiK 
reek of cynicism was never far ihj 
— individuals, innocent of everythag 
but human weakness, suffered pin- 
ously. They were the victims of to 
trines which teach that ends justify, 
means : their fate persuades us agsiij 
that the cost of such politics is loo 
high. It is a lesson we always ntd 
to be reminded of. So, even Ihot^j 
HUAC is enfeebled, its story is sM 
of urgent importance, nnd MrBoflKJ 
has put us ail in his debt by draw- 
lizing it. 
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Brian Fullerton and Alan ' F. 
Williams's book is clear and sober, 
making little pretence of elegance and 



'3phy, l ... - WVMU «vi4ow: — 

and: human L as well as physical and 
economic. The historical, social and 
economic background is an excellent 
introduction, though there are some 
mfinor error* ami. obscurities ( vide the 
ReEorm^tron in Denmark and the des- 
• erfpefon of the Norwegian lands m3l). 
If there is anything serious to bewail. 
It is the fact that IeejanJ is excluded. 
In a narrow geographical sense this 
is understandable, though the Inclu- 
sion of. brief : sections' on Greenland 
. and the Faroes makes it more diffi- 
cult to Justify, except on the political 
ground .that both o£ these territories 
are how In- theory part of Denmark." 
* Iceland is Indeed included Ih the 
c °n tracing book by W. R, Mead 
apd iWendy Hall, bat cite must qu^- 
,1 M9 1 *. thbfvwsddm of sepkfag to! write- 
. such^ a comprcbensive work bn all 
: ScapdidtiVian ' pc oudiries jwfthlri 

■ ‘ tin BM ' STkar* I.'—,- . jli* 


someone with a thorough knowledge 
oE Scandinavia will readily under- 
stand them. Nor are the chapters 
treating Scnndinavla as a whole 
always entirely successful: scarcely 
any Dane or Icelander would recog- 
nize his homeland in the " Everyday 
Life " chapter, where everything is 
surely bnsed on Swedish-Finnish 
custom. 

Denmark is in general treated in 
a rather impressionistic fashion, but 
as one reads on into the book it 
improves und maintains something of 
the promise contained in the first 
chapter's excellent geographical sur- 
vey. Part three, “The Scandinavian 
Contribution", an evaluation of 
Scandinavia’s cultural and political 
l ?. $bowJng a. 

baiariced vletV of the processes at 
Work in the whole of the Notth. 

> ' Here Sweden. Is treated carefully 
agd with understanding, and the 
.opportunity is taken, for instance,; of 
defending that country's stance 
during the Second World War and 
emphasizing its generosity to those in 

^!^ M Ctu P Rt6! P°* iUon - A wary 
attitude Is adopted to modern politi- 

cai ^developments, and no secret is 
made of the; incursions Upon privacy, 
and personal liberty by Sweden’s pro- 
gress towards greater, equality - if , 

the claims of equality and liberty 

-2 C 9 me , ,nt <> conflict, liberty .’ 
might be the loser ". Likewise the 
general tolerance ..of the Swede; is 

WP? lessequa^iwith pasrivig 
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centralized stale principally 
ccrncd with the economic facts of H* 
u nation inimical to Western 
values, und one being conscM 
guided towards uninhibited ** 
order to ** remove aggressions . 
question must inevitably be » 
whether this is a valid JM#® 
There is doubtless some OT® 
it, but then, is manipulation aw® 
In other Western countries? am 
for the Swede feeling out of . 
Continental Europe : is he soun^w 
And are most Swedes \ m 
frightened that their offspnng 
be taken away from ^ - 

figures for those taken Into caw 
concern one year, and no 
sons are given. a 

In favour of MrHuntford^g 
ment there are too many JjTjJj, 
by named (as well as unnajnw 
ponslble Swedes to be 
counted, but one would lij» ^ 

in what circumstances and ^ 
to what questions some onn w 
made. And what elte was ^ 
those occasions which has n 
it, way into this book? It ^ 
to imagine that all .5 
pointed in one direction. Th ^ 
Ibsen's A DolFs House is 

■sscsssssSs 

seems to point to at kaj & 
understanding. There are ut 
notes various debatable lJ 
perspectives, while some W 
; meats on Swedish, literature^ 1 ^ 
turn! achievements are qu 

SSJ 0 *™' . A JI mjm. media are under • ^p«hans something is rotwaM® 

booL^whife’rtnhl^ SC u h °° I state of Sweden (of which gal ^ 

reluct- that not be said?). bot ^rH^ 7 
is .too eager to. prove ha Pj ,n ^ 
more dispassionate . acc .^* > ' V, 
have been more donvincih* . , . 


Sweden today is a living example of 
Huxley’s Brave New World, a coun- 
try in which people nre content to 
sacriflce liberty for affluence, indivi- 
duulity^ for collective ease. Manipu- 
lation is one of the key words, and 
the author goes to great lengths to 
demonstrate that the Swedish Social 
Democratic Party has consistently 
and, apparently, deliberately condi- 
tioned the people. Die Swedes, it Is 
argued, have a historical propensity 
for subordinating themselves, for 
adapting themselves to the collective 
principle. Starting from this charac- 
teristic tho Social Democrats are said 
to have inculcated a sense of grati- 
tude and loyalty in them, at the same 
«me as edging them farther and 
farther to the left. 

Economic considerations are para- 
mount In pushing through govern- 
ment polity— which Is often not dis- 
cussed by the weak Diet and may 
J™)* ultimately stem from one or 

SJmu the cor P or ate organizations 
which represent party thought. As 
otie example of economic principles 

2™* 1^5* ' l ° eradicate undesired 
elements Mr Huntford cites the way 
to which he sees town planning being 
used irt Stockholm to force out pr£ 
vate. theatres over which the state 
does not exercise direct control, 
Eriand Josephspit, the. first " ideolO- 
Jp i appointee to the directorship 
R .°y a I Dramatic Theatre, is 
quoted as refusing. any play run nine 

mclu^vthe.** conservative Ibsen, 

&-?.*?** " j* 


wiiwo. moramy is 
doubtful. ^ All mass media are under 
r Qf, 

: " "« J "C:HMo.i8ners snow reiuct- 
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Many 


r bonks by dons about duns are 
donnish, pawky, or plain 
Jjl. This one is different : it is irra- 
ialtdwiih the almost magical charm 
c f Maitland's personality. He was n 
gyp of such grace, and wit. and inlel- 
tcaiil power that he was hardly cap- 
^ of writing a dull sentence. He 
iorfced on some of the toughest , 
fei raw material imaginable for a 
(ctoiar, early medieval legal doeu- 
KOts, (rom which he distilled scin- 
Dlbliiig books and articles, often quo- 
td but too little rend. This book 
rnljiiK. through his example, somc- 
djogofwhat real learning is ; of how 
j [tamed man cun live und work and 
die. 

Frederic William Mailhnd was 
bom in 1850. By 1867 both his 
parents were dead ; so were his two 
jrandfMhers, notable men in their 
hy. S. R. Maitland who was Arch- 
Hop llowlcy's librarian at l.ani- 
bttli and J. F. Daniell. the chemist. 
Tkre was money enough for him 
to go to Eton and Trinity. Cam- 
bridge. and to read for the Bar. 
there he devilled much, -mainly 
imtmg conveyancing pnpeis These 
led him eventually to the Public 
Record Office, where his life's work 
« the historical study of I nelish 
U began. His old university genvr- 
ously created for him. in ISS-I. u 
rudershlpin English l.uw; his latest 
Nographer held for many years a 
ranwponding post at Oxford. After 
four years, Maitland was promoted 
Dowling Professor of Law ; hohliny 


this chair, against the inroads of ill 
health, till he died. 

As lie once wiole to his sister: 

( )ne still has to do 1 or legal his- 
tory something like the work S.U.M. 
did for eeclcsii'stieiil history- to tench 
them, eg, that some statement about 
Ihe thiricenili century does not lie- 
come true because il* has been const- 
antly repealed, that a ‘chain of icsli- 
mony ' is never stronger limn its first 
link. 

Of one of his grandfather's books 
he said, in the same Idler, " (l is a 
book which ‘renders impossible' a 
whole class of existing books. L 
don’t mean physically impossible — 
men will go on writing books of That 
class— but henceforth they will not 
be taken for great- historians." His 
own achievements /ere in the same 
vein, of precise, polite, irresistible 
proof lhaL things people hnd lor long 
ages believed in be true were false. 
He was always careful to be lair to 
his predecessors; did not score 
cheap points nor make unfounded 
accusations of baseness; but coo'd 
nut abide loose thinking. 

As an undergraduate, he had been 
captivated by the leaching method 
of Henry Sidgwick, into one of 
wliusu philosophy classes lie acci- 


dentally strayed. " However small 
the class might be. Sidgwick always 
gave us his very best ; not what 
might be good enough fur under- 
graduates nr what might serve for 
temporary purposes, but the com- 
plex truth jusi as he saw il." Mail- 
land loo tried never to do anything 
that was second-rate; and enriched 
(he world of learning accordingly. 
In this book, we are not taken 
through many of the legal ur his- 
torical tangles which he unravelled, 
though enough is said to explain 
where the professional importance 
of his work lay and lies. 

Instead, C. H. S. Fifool shows us 
Maitland as a man ; husband of a 
beautiful sister of H. A. 1.. Fisher's, 
father of two distinguished daughters 
—one of whom has provided many 
telling recollections— and a humble, 
humorous, utterly engaging charac- 
ter. Anyone who ean write as he 
did " the correction of my blunders 
is to me a pleasure " ; anyone who 
can reply to Lord Acton's invitation 
to write the Cambridge Modern 
History chapter on the Anglican 
settlement, " you cannot know the 
depth of my ignorance. I have 
hardly so much as heard that there 


was a Queen Elizabeth*', want is the 
hearts of lesser scholars, and csinnol 
be a Dryasdust. Nor had Maitland 
the scavenging instincts of a Smell - 
fungus ; that was not the sort or man 
lie had been brought up to be. He 
liked to spend vacations at u small 
house or his sister's in Gloucester- 
shire. Once a local magnate's wife 

paid her call and felt that she should 
explain why this was so belated. Sue 
had known ihai Maitland was a pro- 
filer. bin had though I him to be 
nothing! more. Looking round tlw 
small drawing room slie said : " You 
see. University men so often marry 
buck into the class from which they 
sprang. 1 did roi realize that you 
were landowners." 

Unfortunately the climate of 
Cambridge was too severe for his 
weak lungs, and from 1898 he had 
to winter in the Canaries : where 
he died of pneumonia, in December. 
1906. 

His biographer had previously 
edited Maitland's Idlers, and 
knows his importance for lawyers 
and historians; through working 
on him he became captivated by his 
personality ; and he hits written this 
book to pass on the delight of 
knowing him. 
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It was Lucie Clwvnllcv-Ssihulicr who 
a few years ugo provided us with the 
touching Journal iniimv that Flau- 
bert kept when he was eighteen and 
nineteen. She is the niece of Flau- 
bert’s niece Caroline Hamard (Mine 
Franklin Grout), und us a young 
woman had transcribed the manu- 
script of the Journal iiuiine for her 
aunt while staying with her at her 
Villa Tanll in Antibes. In those days 
the Villa '['unit was something of a 
Flaubert shrine, Mmc Franklin 
Grout having inherited nil her uncle’s 
papers: and II was following her 
death that these were dispersed— the 
manuscripts of the novels and corre- 
spondence by legacy to various 
French libraries, but the rest hup- 
liazttrdly, partly by auction, with the 
result that many an interesting item, 
known to exist (Including the original, 
pre-transcription Journal iminte it- 
self), cannot today bo traced. 

Mme Ohevalley-Sabalier's present 
work is an affectionate biography, 
an effort, well worthy of respect, to 
present what she sees as her mint s 


true personality. Mme Franklin 
Ciroul has long heeu described by 
writers on Flaubert as n niece both 
ungrateful and rapacious, who after 
being affectionately brought up by 
Flaubert and his mother (her own 
mother died following her birth, and 
her father was a mental ease), 
ruined her uncle financially in an 
attempt to slave off the bankruptcy 
of her first husband, Ernest Com- 
nianvHle, caused Flaubert to break, 
with old friends and turned his last 
years into a misery. 

Much of that did, in fact, take 
place ; but in Mme Chcvnlley-Sahy- 
tier’s book, which is drawn in part 
from her aunt’s unpublished mem- 
oirs. a manuscript entitled “ Heurcs 
d 'autrefois ", we see Caroline as a 
girl of pussian and spirit, shackled 
hy stiff bourgeois convention (as an 
uncle. Flaubert, in arL tho arch- 
enemy of the bourgeoisie, could 
himself be an arch-bourgeois), 
forced, in a sense tricked, into a 
loveless marriage with a bourgeois 
who was something o' a fraud ns 
well as a poor provider, and finding 
happiness only in a series of pla- 
tonic attachments— among them one 
with a cultivated priest — and, after 
some years of widowhood, in mar- 
riage with a man who had adored her 


since childhood, but whose suit hnd 
been discouraged by the Flauberts. 
Small wonder that she hud her 
flaws. 

During the preparation of Flauh- 
eri’s correspondence for publication, 
the censorship and other forms oF 
scholarly hanky-panky perpetrated 
by Mine Franklin Grout and her co- 
editor Louis Bertrand were con- 
siderable ; and only in the forthcom- 
ing Plifiade edition will the great 
letters he printed in Flaubert's full 
language, in other respects, too, the 
lady cannot win our full ndmiratfon. 
despite Mme Ghcvnlley-Sabalier's 
generous efforts. But one sees, as 
one had not seen before, the extent 
to which those early years at Crois- 
set had been warped ; and if she did 
not turn out to be one of her uncle’s 
most successful creations, she did 
possess — especially as revealed in 
WiIJa Gather’s celebrated essay, “ A 
Chance Meeting " — a certain Flmi- 
bortian culture and allure : as a 
second- time widow she became a 
grande dame. Her great distinction, 
though, remains what it always has 
been : the immortality she achieved, 
as a child and younger woman, in 
the enchanting pagds of her uncle’s 
Lettres h sa liiice Caroline, There is 
a sympathetic preface hy Jean Bru- 
neau. 
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The Letters and Diaries of John 
Henry Newman 

Vol. XXU: Between Puxey und the 
Extremists, July, 1865, to December, 

I £66. 

Edited by Charles Stephen Dessain. 
376pp . Nelson. £7.50. _ 

The editor's title to tti)s volume Indi- 
cates the chief interest of the letters ■ 
It contains : the early history of the 
search for unity among Christians. 
On September 12, 1865, Newman 
visited Keble for tho, first time since 
he had left* the Church of England 
twenty years earlier, and found Pusey 
with him. Newman felt more pers- 
onal affection for Keble. as his vivid 
accounts of the meeting show but 
Pusey was a friend too and thu p om-. 
plicated the issue when he published 
a book entitled E/irnff on, intended 
to help the cause of unity, but which 
Newman felt had an opiwsiR effect. 
He said so to Keble in October. 
Ho gave several instances . or 
Pusoy's ‘‘ unfairness ", in hiking 

extreme views on. the importance or 
the Blessed Virgip. iind frpm Wpje 
like Fabcr-r-" he is no authority 
as representative of- the tradition of, 
the Catholic ChurchJ “ The first ^duly 
of charity is to try to enter into the 
mind and feelings of others, inis is 
what I love JO much in you my dear 

«t 0^ Hni tafention 


of writing in answer to Pusey. 'but on 
November 26 he told Hope-Scoll that 
many persons wished him to do so. 
"and it has struck me it will be the 
most inoffensive wny of alluding to 
Faber and Ward, if l can write with- 
out hurting Pusey. I am in constant 
communication with him and trust l 
should not pain him." Thus the 
Letter to Dr> Pusey , attempted, 
to outline the ancient and continuing, 
tradition, of the Church on Mary, 
making a careful distinction between 
doctrine and devotion, and indicating 
the methods by which both were to 
be kept in hounds, with a view to 
correcting the exaggerations Pusey 
derived from books, and those which 
were preached by the more fanatical 
devotees of the day. 

The book sold 2.000 copies. In a 
fortnight and went into a second edi- 
tion at once. Neither AnglorCallio- 
jics nor Protestants were nearly as 
outraged as Ward and Manning an ■ 
their ultramoplane friends. So great 
a dusLfras raised behind the scenes 
that Neuman gave up all thought ot 
writing on Pusey’s other main sub- 
ject, .the question.. of infallibility. He 
was to deal with this after the Coun- 
cil. in 1875, in his Letter to t/ie Duke 
of Norfolk, which likewise performed 
aq ecumenical ttisk'to dwcounfipg he 
exaggerations of a Wriy within Uio 
Ciimm, whi|e upholding (he autlteitr 
tic ; r . 


All this cross-hatching of opinion 
between churches, familiar to us now, 
was hardly recognized a century ago : 
il seemed impossible that theological 
divisions could run across rather than 
along the boundaries historically set 
between different Christian bodies. 
There is therefore great interest in 



Only One 


Newman's Apologia had won him 
such standing with his countrymen 
and people of all persuasions that 
none felt they could write to. him 
and get an honest and considered 
opinion. 

Again in 1866 (here was a second 
plan for an Oratory in Oxford to 
fulfil the funcllpn of a modem chap- 
laincy, and Newman was sorry to. 
find Pusey very' much against it, 
though he himself bad many reserva- 
tions against returning to that be- 
loved battlefield. ’In 'tho event this 
project Loo was ■•crushed by those 
Catholic* of Manning's party who 
regarded Newman's Influence, . with 
the utmost suspicion, just because il 
was sympathetic: to Anglican tradi- 
tion. ' The : full force tif the papalist 
rampnigri'Wn? still. gathering and the 
storm would-blow batdest in the next 


BARBARA WARD 
and RENE DUBOS 

A remarkable book : a bril- 
liantly-clear statement of 
the whole human situation, 
calling on the experience 
of 152 consultants In 5B 
countries. This book was 
commissioned and written 
as a framework for the 
United Nations Conference 
on the Human Environment 
In Stockholm this morrth 
£2.95 


The Children 
on the Hill 

— the story of an 
extraordinary family 

MICHAEL DEAKIN 

It was in an austere iso- 
lated cottage that a mother 
began her phenomenal ex- 
periment to educate her 
four children — ' the Pro- 
cess It meant doing her 
housework at night and 
sleeping four hours a day 
£7.45 


Living well 

is the best 
revenge 

CALVIN TOMKINS 

I i know of nothing else 
specifically written about 
the Murphys except 

II Tender Is the Night " . , . 

and so I am all the more 
grateful to Mr. Tomkins for 
this enchanting little book ’ 
Cyril Connolly Sunday 
Times . £2.50 


Selected 
Letters of 

E. E. Cummings 

EDITED by 

F. W. DUPES and 
GEORGE STADE 

17 pages of photographs 



The letters in this volume, 
which cover the whole 
course of his life, are ad- 
dressed to a dazzling 
variety of correspondents; 
among them Cummings' 
great friends John. Dos 
Pdsaos and Ezrri’. Pound, 
Edmund Wilson, Marianne 
Moore, William' •• Carlos 
Williams and Archibald 
MacLeleh, .This is an Indls- 
pensable- addltion to the 
Cummings canon. £4.50 
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TELEVISION AND THE PRESS 


For use against apathy? 


Ladies only 


BRIAN (iROOMBRIIMiK : 

Television unci |lie People 
254pp. Penguin. Paperback. 45 p. 

When Rusk in heard that a cable had 
been laid at great expense ami with 
enormous engineering skill from Bri- 
tain to India — Brian t i room h ridge 
tells us— he asked: "And what do 
you have to say to India i " hi Teh- 
vision ami the People Mr Groom- 
bridge makes an interesting, urgent, 
‘ and almost convincing ease for what 
he thinks should be the aim of tele- 
vision, at any rate in the political 
sphere. He is not concerned with 
trie arts, however lofty, or with the 
lesser virtues of domestic entertain- 
ment but is positive that I clevis inn 
could revitalise democracy in this 
(or any other) country by making it 
marc participatory. 

Pa flic ip: it ion. as Mr Gronmbridgc 
would he the first to admit, is a catch- 
word in politics, bill it is a catchword 
which lias never really caught the 
imagination of cither the politicians 
or the public. Only the unfashion- 
able l iberals under Jo Grlniond (un- 
successfully) campaigned with it as a 
slogan and have consistently tried to 
devise means of involving (he com- 
munity in the running of their own 
lives (Mr Groonibridge, who could 
perhaps be labelled as u middle-of- 
the-road social democrat, does not 
mention the Liberals). We arc be- 
devilled by apathy towards the poli- 
tics of industrial and social issues— 


except among those redoubtable, 
vociferous members of the nmkllc- 
cJasscs who read Which ? and 
If fine send suggest ions to What? 
and form the cells of many worthy 
organizations from C.vsi : to 

Womens liberation. Ilvcryoiie 
knows the potential of tele- 
vision as an adult educator and the 
abundance of information ilic 
medium pours into our homes. Yet 
the BBC.' discovered in 1054, to take 
but one of Mr Groonibridge 's 
examples, that less than half the 
sample they questioned knew the 
meaning cif " devaluation " and only 
53 per cent knew what the phrase 
“per cent" indicates. fWhat does 
happen ru schools 7j He concludes 
from such dismal findings 

not iha| most people are loo mediocre, 
ino badly in farmed 10 jusiify demo- 
cracy; it is dial democracy is at present 
loo mediocre, loo badly structured, in 
motivate people towards knowledge and 
action. 

I he third section of Ills hook 
looks at experiments in oilier 
countries which have tried to draw 
ordinary people into the product ion 
of television programmes and have 
the man in the street rather than the 
professional communicators decide 
what issues to examine. When a vote 
was la be held in St Louis about 
local government changes, the pro- 
grammes for the " Mclroplcx As- 
sembly " were decided in the first 
place by holding public meetings to 
.see what people thought ihc issues 


were. Neighbourhood forums were 
organized to familiarize more people 
with the out lines of the plans and 
discover articulate unofficial propo- 
nents of different points of view. 
After debates in the forums these 
articulate individuals were invited to 
lake part in a studio debate which 
was ill its turn watched by discussion 
groups at viewing points. There was 
good press support for the project, 
and when Ihc referendum was held 
the vole was much heavier than was 
usual in a poll of that sort. 

As a device for Alhcnian-lypc poli- 
tical education, the Mclroplcx 
Assembly looks good. Yet it contains 
an essential weakness in that those in 
the community with television talent 
coni ml (lie cameras and the inarticu- 
late remain inarticulate. The story of 
how Sweden systematically tackled 
Conservation Year through the media 
is instructive also. The caveat in this 
case is that ;i paternalistic use of Ihc 
media could be dangerous for less 
acceptable causes. We are back to 
Qttix eusftnliei ■' Mr Groonibridge is 
on firmer ground when he pleads for 
complementary use and more interre- 
lation between radio, television, and 
the written word, and for the serious 
development of local radio and local 
television in the wired cities of the 
fill lire. Mr Groonibridge docs not 
prove that television alone could re- 
vitalize democracy, but he does show 
that more intelligent use of its possi- 
bilities could stir our present poli- 
tical doldrums, while incidentally 
enlivening what we sec oil the box. 


Westerns on the wane 


TIMOTHY GREEN: 

The Universal Eye 
327pp. Bod Icy Head. £2.75. 

PETER BLACK: 

Tho Mirror In llic Comer 
232pp. Hutchinson. £2.90. 


Over ten years ago, Richard Cawston 
directed a memorable, documentary 
for the BBC which looked at tele- 
vision all over ihc world. He reported 
the global triumph of American soap- 
opera and the American Western. 
Two scenes In' particular stuck in the 
mind: one, travelling along Bang- 
kok's fiver-front and Ijcanng the 
same Dodge City < gun-duel puncture 
the Siamese peace, we realized \Vhnt 
image of the Western World was being 
conveyed to millions of pairs of eyes 
that hud never had a chance to look 
beyond their own horizons ; and two, 
a shat of Italian peasants learning to 
write by means of television lessons, 
and writing with hesitant fingers 
“Cristoforo Colombo ha scope rto 
TAmerica." The wont (hat tele- 
vision could then. do it did with oil 
. the power of Mammon ; the best, 
only in very, few countries, and rarely. 
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Now Timothy Green presents a 
like endeavour in an excellent and 
well researched book. A cross be- 
tween John Gunther mid Anthony 
Sampson, iho has -been everywhere 
and knows the facts, and ho has 
kept a sense of their significance. A 
heartening conclusion emerges that 
Gresham's Law has not had its way. 
Amorieun domination of television 
screens in emergent countries has 
declined. Whereas in architecture a 
universally boring uniformity makes 
it impossible for the air traveller to 
identify the country he has landed 
In by the airport buildings, it is 
refreshing to leurn from Mr Green 
how differently the electronic lan- 
tern flickers in different places. The 
extraordinary changes that have 
taken place in world television call 
for at least two cheers, fn South 
America, the home-grown tele- 
•jovela rules the air. The story, with 
infinite variations, rests on an 
underdeveloped Cinderella proto- 
type: poor country girl comes to 
town, is seduced, becomes a mother, 
but survives, by opening a successful 
boutique or marrying into good 
looks and money. In Portugal, tele- 
vision programmes are licensed on 
the understanding dial they must all 
be suitable for viewing by twelve- 
year- olds. In Norway, all the televi- 
sion start, except those actually put- 
ting out Lhe programmes, knock off 
at 3 pm in the afternoon to make 
the most of the sunshine. The most 
assiduous , viewer, in the : world quist 
be . the Japanese housewife who 
; spends -56 pBr cent of 'all her leisure ‘ 
in front of her set; . 

The British reader will bo aston- 
ished by the high regard in which 
British' television is. now held 
throughout the world. Not in the 
palmiest days of Empire would Brit- 
ish cultural • exports have been 
treated with greater ■. respect than 
they are: now, to the extent of 
having induced American industrial 
. television ' sponsors ' to second 
thoughts oii which programmes to 
invest iu.Mr Green ehdi liis absorb- 
ing book with ' a .'glimpse into the 
future of television. Satellite?, cable 
and cassette television are likely 1 tb 
change the: present systems beyond 
Recognition by the m|d-l980s. Tiie 
author' hfcs hit .qh a subject that will 
demand a ■similar book from - h(rp 
: teq yeafs hebce, ; ,v- '.:■ 

ThS Minor : in p the - Cornel- W l 
■■ pypulaf- hisCoryr^df. foe; ■, political. 


and commercial piruuciics that 
hroughi commercial television to our 
screens, of the compel i lion between 
the BBC and the programme com- 
panies. , and . of. ihQ ..progrummu. 
developments in Britain between 1955 
nnd I 1970. Us aulhor, Peter Black. Is 
perhaps the most respected television 
critic in this country. He has earned 
this respect by invariably doing his 
homework and knowing the back- 
ground of programme making. Un- 
daunted. by hour upon hour of 
mediocrity, lie has continued to delect 
originality with unfailing flair. Now 
he stands back to survey the wood 
instead of watching the trees. The 
result is highly readable, fair, and a 
hule disappointing. 

Like mnny television documentary 
producers, Mr Black Is better at 
posing the question “How?" than 
the more penetrating “ Why 7 ", He 
is devastating in his judgments 
of commercial television’s pro- 
gramme standards over the years 
and right in saying (he BBC offers the 
fullest and widest service of any tele- 
vision organization in the world. He 
pnys overdue tribute to the two most' 
important television pioneers in the 
1950s. Cecil McGivcm and Grace 
Wyndham Goldie. Justice is done to 
the main program me developments : 
the rise of current affairs, the crenlion 
of original television drama, the 
emergence of quite new forms of 
entertainment. The only important 
omissiqp is any proper qicnlion of 
television, documentaries and such 
contributors ns John SchleSingef. Ken 
Russell, J ami than Miller, Jack Gold 
and Peter Watkins. ' 

What (his book fails to do Is to 
ask searching enough questions : 
what are ! the cultural . effects 'of 
networks which must maxlntlzo their 
audiences in order to stay in busi- 
ness? Hrs television yet succeeded 
in broadcasting ideas? Has anyone 
thought hart? enough . about the rela- 
tionship af. language to image on the 
television screen? ■ 

With 1976 In : sight, ■ the author 
ought to have devoted 'ntdre ttofi a 
chapter to rtte future of television! Ih 
•Inis country: He himself is cautious 
aqd, coin-television apart, does not 
pitioipate major structural changes 
•ib • the present sfct-iip. Anyone who 
cares for the pursuit of excellence to 
television must • watch both the • 
baying at politicians for BBCblood 
and the antics of destructive and 
scatoTosIcai television Robespierres 
Will) foreboding. . ... 


ALISON ADlllRGIIAM: 

Women in Print 

302pp. Allen and Unwin. £5.95. 

I have lately cum led ;i lining Cicilllc- 
w«iinan :m«1 die i.s now in mind to 
marry me Lately died a Relative mid 
left mu £100 a yunr. on condition, 
iwircoM-r. dial i never would marry 
i lie abovu-meiilioiied Lady. tjuury, 
wlmthur in take the Lady and leave 
iliu Money, nr lake the Money and 
lease Ihc l.ady. 

Lonely Hearts can boast a relsi- 
lively ancient lineage. It was to the 
Athenian Mercury. founded in Lon- 
don in 1090. anil .surviving for 
six years, ihul the undecided suitor 
put his problem. If the advice he 
received: "Take the Lady ”, is not 
necessarily what would be given in to- 
day’s more flip climate, the preoccu- 
pations of the Loilies' Mercury, stable 
companion to the Athenian, which 
embraced "all the most nice and 
curious Questions concerning Love, 
Marriage, Behaviour, Dress and 
Humour of the Female Sex, whether 
Virgins, Wives or Widows ”, remain 
near enough those of the latest born 
of its successors. 

The contemporary feel of many 
pro -Victorian magazines is one of the 
surprises of Alison Adburgham's ab- 
sorbing book, in which she claims, 
perhaps over-modeslly. lu have 
attempted no more than "initial res- 
cue work ” among the publications of 
a largely neglected period. Of many, 
but not of all. It is inconceivable 
that, today, a non-specialist publica- 
tion should thrive on mathematical 
problems— stiff ones— supported by 
poetical enigmas, but they were the 
backbone of the Ladies Diary, or 
The Woman's Almanack, which first 
appeared at the end of. 1 703 for the 
year 1704. (The object of the antici- 
pated date was to catch both the post 
and the Christmas trade.) By 1717 it 
claimed to he selling 6,001) to 7.000 
copies a year, and its readership was 
as far-flung as Cumberland. Carmar- 
thenshire and the Canary Islands. 

Although the details given about 
these early women's mags must be 
fascinating to journalists anil likely to 
send social historians hurrying to 
source, the major theme of Mrs 
Adburgham's book is the women 
who wrote for them. She has re- 
surrected, it seems, every woman who 
lived wholly or purtly by her pen for 
the 150 years between the death of 
Aphra Bchn, patron saint of them all, 
if saint is the word, in 1789 unlit the 
year after Queen Victoria came to 
the throne. Their number is remark- 
able. One may hesitate to accept the 
list of contributors claimed by John 
Dunton, founder of both Mercuries. 
Magazine publishing, at any time, 
being what it Is, it is likely enough 
that “Divine Astcll: refined Lady 
Miisham; that , angel in flesh and 
blood, Madam Gwillim; the con- 
scientious and dutiful MaxficJd; 
heavenly Richards; unknown 
Almira and as many more may have 
all resided in the persons of a couple 
of hacks scribbling for all get-out in 
a. small back room,. But the very fact 


1,1 1 0 * ,nld 'h« vlai m ufe 

any hope of credibility suggest* , 
least that women writers ai ihc J 
were not " rarer than radium “ P :a . 
suma hi y. too. ihc contributors 
he lists in his memoirs, Mrs Nun 
Mrs Curtis. Mrs Mallet and 0 %. 
were authentic. 

As Mrs Adburghum makes clear 
if ihey were to survive they had to 
be both lough and talented. From 
Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, 
who. even though she did not write 
for money, " a woman (could) not 
be exempt from the malice aid 
aspersion of spiteful longues which 
Ihey cast upon my poor writings ",io 
the poetess and novelist, Laetitia g. 
Land 011 , who declared in 1836 thy 
“ Envy, malice and all unchariiabfc 
ness— these arc ihe fruits of a suc- 
cessful literary career for women": 
execration seems to have been the 
normal lot of writing females. It 
is difficult to see quite why, since, 
even ftt its lower levels. Grub Street 
was surely less ignoble than prostitu- 
tion or mercenary marriage, Ihe only 
alternatives for genllewomen, « 
those who could pass as such, with 
no means of support. 

True, beside*, showing a marked 
gift for meeting the public tosle f« 
the scandalous and the salacious, 
some had a certain raciuess about 
their private lives, whether it was 
l.ady Ulcsslnglon's curiously consti- 
tuted unhinge a trois, or the unspeci- 
fied “ little inadvertencies " admilled 
by the novelist and journalist, Mrs 
Eliza Heywood ; but Ihey were coun- 
terbalanced by Hannah More, with 
her tracts for the poor, and Mrs Sara 
Trimmer, founder-editor of the first 
family magazine, who exuded moral 
purpose from every pore. It was, In 
any case, far outweighed by the enpt- 
111011 s professionalism of these har- 
assed, lu 1 rd -driven women, nnd bj 
their formidable capacily for w«i 
During the lime that Lady Blessing-, 
ton was the evidently ellicicnt cdilor 
of the Hook of llcanty she wrote Ihe 
whole body of another annual, and!* 1 
1840, while she was editing the Kerfi 
sake, she published a novel. The Bm 
0 / the Season, mid the second part OJ 
her Idler in Italy. Mrs Manley secw 
to have written most of the 
Taller, which came out on Monday 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and was 3 ' 
one time credited with writing 
Ihc Whisperer, published on 1U»' 
days, T hursdays and Saturdays. 

The extracts from some of t 
publications suggest that the qualW 
could have boon a deal w ° rse, .j^ 
would dearly like an opportunity 
judging the merits of some of 
long-forgotten novelists w [ ,on \_ 
describes. To lake an almost raodj 
sample: Charlotte Lennox. ^ 
Dr Johnson ranked with E 
More, Fanny Burney, the rc £ ir L if f, 
Elizabeth Carter, Mrs R^, 
queen of Ootbic novelists, 
ney Owenson, later Lady JJ JJJ 
whoso Wild Irish Girl run 
editions in two years. K seC JLu 
though, even today, their work 
have more than the interest 

attaches to period' I rivni. 
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K genetic psychologist’s confessions 


-iV PIAGET « 

and Illusions oP Philosophy * 

plated by Wolfe Mays t 

, i:p p. Roullcdge and Kcgan Paul. 1 

0 

^Biologic dcs sciences do < 

to*** , ! 

:jOpp. Paris : Gall imard. ufr, ■ 

• Ibis book being something of a con- ] 
frtvion . . ”, says Jean Piagel in 0 , 

Cote of Insights and Illusions, m , 
didi be goes on to describe an en- j 
Sr with “the grcnl Bergson”. 
Ttabook is indeed an intensely per- . 
*al one. and this, more even than i ts * 
wimks with diverse philosophical ( 
pqchologisls (or psychologizing , 
^pphers) is %vhal gives it both , 
tn charm nnd its interest. It rc- 
ore very strongly of R. G. , 
frllingwood's A uiobioffraphy. A lady , 
DBtelhl once claimed that Russell told | 
to Hal talking to her was more ex- ( 
[ling ihan making love to other , 
lomen. Whether or not wc credit 
toslory, there is no doubt that when , 
j piagel or a Collingwood confesses 
bh doctrinal flirtations, the result is 
considerably more interesting than ; 
iJeaecounls of other men's amours. 

Puget does not possess Cotling- 
«ood's Literary' brilliance and elc- 
jAfice ; on the contrary, his account 
«i his intellectual adventures is 11 bit 
fianbling (rather like some old gen- 
«l in Anouilh dictating his mem- 
oirs), and he is not too well served 
1 kf his English translation, which 
on occasion to follow the 

I French word order to the detriment 
cfbotii meaning and style. But this 

I I wf artlessness gives one n sense 
fctolut one is given is close to the 
unadorned truth. Perhaps unfairly, u 
ajwb artist such as Collingwood 
J* one on one's guard, whereas 
fept's fumbling gives a strong 
ropnttlon of sincerity. 

Blit ihey 1 have one thing in 
jWmnon, which also explains why, 
wpite ihe difference in degree of 
the intellectual confessions 
f! both of them .should bo so 
akrtsilng : their prcoccuputlon 

m the philosophy of knowledge 
, ** d “Ply engagi, committed nol in 
; « absurd sense that they should 
row to look at rival views, but in 
of being fed by a lifelong, 
“filing preoccupation, and one 
““A from genuine hard work in a 
JMjaoiivc field. There are indeed 
parallels between the basic 
JJsms of method facing the 
^ologlst-hlsloritin and the gene- 
t ls Psychologist. 

frkc Collingwood's Piaget's work 
Ml- be read not merely Tor ils 
of the development of 
J® wn, but also for its Uluminat- 
^ sntghes of various intellectual 
Some of his comments are 
Tiling. Discussing the rclalion- 
between political irrationalism, 
“toU-«mpj r jdsm in the Geistcs- 
wtmkaften during the inter war 
Piaget describes* a holder of 
<Tiiir m Berne who “ taught fl kind 
aiS t nc °-HegeIianism under the 
«™f.. °f psychology. Inspired by 
JJ'u? and adapted to his style, it 
■ ■ ■ a model of * autistic * 
•Pf^Phy"-- " Autistic* pliilosophy ’’ 

* wtegory we have long been in 
JkJ5u‘* it is shameful that wc 
have had to wait for a Swiss 
ogist lo coin the phrase, 
c . ,s lhis splendid story 
ffi Spam: “I read on the 
& • . - Seflor X. Ci.tedTO- 

M relcofogfa superior. ‘ Why 
il h te ^ ed frankly. ‘ Because 
il? wpcrimental. . . And 
ts ako n f Anfnn .. 


bomiAti v*." no Ureautul worst. 
Wem^Su^SiD® 1 l ^ al Hk, Piaget’s. 
rS» r ltie genesis oF cognitive 
to.* *y of no .interest at all . . . 
Jk? ' Philosopher is con- 
} rx ? ideas - while the 
°f Vicious 

« otlraction for 

.ftRe ideas ! ” piagel 
ty: - « ; j?raCerred. Moore to his- 
3ur (nL 7,ii° y ou k nt>w .. . ; that 
tie wdl not at a later 

Wksal5? 8ed t 'S ^ inadequate? ” 
ioont in o CXtra-lemooral 


Indeed, Piaget's opening chapter. Bi 
"An Account of and an Analysis of sa 
a Disenchantment ”, deserves to ru 
be read alongside Jean- Francois aj 
Revel’s masterly Pounptoi tfes philo- cj 
sttphes 1 as a succinct, witty, and a 
perceptive account of an intellectual 0 
climate nnd its institutional under- U 
pinning. His splendid account of the jr 
structural bins of the French univer- v: 
sity towards -intellectual conserva- \s 
lism contains the malicious observa- i| 
tion that it is not for nothing that 0 
Durkhcim’s doctrine (of the social i 
nature of truth) originated in c 
France. t; 

Piaget's account is no less valu- a 
able for the Tact that the post- 1 968 h 
reforms have now dated it. In (his 1 
respect as in some others, the book a 
bears marks of the fact that it was a 
first published in France in 1965. t 
For instance, it was evidently writ- ji 
ten before the work of Chomsky 1 
(whose themes arc closely parallel to c 
his) made an impact on Piaget, t 
(Chomsky's name does not appear in * 
this book, whereas it is frequently v 
invoked in the other volume under c 
review.) f 

Piaget's central problem in Epis- 1 
tdnwloyie des sciences de Ihomnie t 
is the question of method in the f 
study of man and, more specifically, ( 
in the study of the genesis of our r 
cognitive powers. He is fighting on a | 
number of fronts. He dislikes being « 
classed as a positivist, for lie uses 
this name to describe n theory 1 
concerning the manner in which we 
aetpure knowledge, and of course a ( 
mistaken one. ('l itis corresponds to 1 
Chomsky's modal use of the term 1 
“empiricism He might console 
himself by the reflection that there 1 
exists a Continental usage according l 
to which anyone nol subscribing to 1 
autistic philosophy is automatically 
u positivist, and the two species are 1 
made to exhaust the universe. 

At the same lime, he is both ] 
appalled and perturbed by the - 
apriorism. subjectivism and compla- 
cency of the philosophers, with their 
enthusiasm for silting on their bot- 
toms and laying down the law about 
the structure of the human mind, 
predicament, etc. and their new 
rationales for so doing. “ ut ,! J 
important and interesting that Piaget 
Is perturbed as well as appalled. He 
is nol at all templed lo Uike the 
positivistic short-cut and proscribe 
all noil -experimental thought us in- 
tellectually disreputable. He is 
acutely sensitive to the problem 
which arises for our intellectual 
world through the awkward rela- 
tionship between Science and Some- 
thing Else. It is altogether to his 
credit that he is not templed by the 
two extremist solutions, cither the 
brazen elevation lo sovereignty 01 
the Something Else (this might be 
called Lhe Left Bank solution, 
though certain variants of it arc 
very fashionable in_ Britain), or by 
its ruthless proscription. 

The solution which he does offer 
is moderate and likable rather than 
high-powered. It consists of a divi- 
sion of labour between the experi- 
| mental sciences, and a philosophy 
which does not presume to rival or 
. condemn them, or have Us own 

• avenues to reality, but which con- 
fines itself to “ wisdom -Tlus does 

! not really gel us very far. Though 
Piaget’s is very observant when u 
‘ comes to the specific social milieux 
. and the way they enoourage hostility 

• to empirical psychology, he is not so 
! perceptive when it comes to tne 
r general reasons which make for a 
» tension between the world of science 
i and of mnn. between (in Gaston 
i Bachelard's phrase) the world in 
l which we think und Ihe one in which 

■ we live. To put this In another way. 

‘ Kantian though he is In epistemology, 
e Piaget has not learnt enough from : 
. Kant’s ethics. , ' 

- The largest part of Insifthis and 
e Illusions of Philosophy s tolen up 
s with combalingjhiloso^icaj pre- 
r tensions to a prion 
,i knowledge and its rhodern ratlonah- 
;! Wolfe Mays observes 

it in his insightful ih (reduction, there 
r L« .tXn! par»ll«ls bejwecnth.. 
’■ Continental, predominant y pheno- 
tl menoIogtoMl manner of doing this, 
y which , preoccupies .. P*ageL ; and 

• Anglo-Saxon linguistic philosophy.; 


Both du indeed spring from the :i 
same general situation, from the t 
need lu defend the Lelvnswell l 
against the idiom of an abstract nr ii 
experimental science. Thus they have a 
a deeper mol than the mere laziness f 
of the non-expvrimcnialisl, though [ 
this factor is also important. The t 
joke is that in the “Anglo-Saxon" i 
variant (whose most influential form i 
was in fact invented by a Viennese), 1 
the attack on empiricism is carried r 
out in the name of empiricism itself. ( 
The argument runs, roughly : our r 
concepts are embodied in (or arc 
tantamount lo) the rules governing 1 
our use ol language. What we say. < 
however, is immediately accessible l 
to us, because nv say il, and thus 1 
an important realm is made avail- 
able which we need not hand over < 
to the experimentalists, and which, : 
indeed, the experimentalist would 
travesty. And as, incidentally, our 
concepts define our world, wc 
thereby find out a lot nbout that 
world — and reconfirm that the 
world is just as our traditional ways 
of thinking always led us lo sup- 
pose. So everything is secure. A 
dispensation from the requirement 
to heed science could hardly go 
further, and. through the neat “lin- 
guistic ’’ twist, il is all done in the 
name of respect for empiricism, for 
fact, for language as it is actually 
spoken. 

The so-called phcnomcnologicnl 
method secures the land -deeds lo 
virtually the same realm, but by a 
different route. Is it not legitimate, 
runs ils argument, to examine our 
own concepts, whilst suspending the 
•• natural attitude ”, which is inter- 
ested in the renlily of the objects of 
those concepts? This procedure has 
a number of curious consequences, 
apart from handing over this realm 
of suspended concepts, in a kind of 
philosophical bonded warehouse, lo 
the nnn-enipirical cnnlomplntor. In 
at least two ways, it freezes and 
distorts that rtalm. The ’* natural 
attitude " is nol merely interested in 
the reality or otherwise of objects, it 
is nlso sensitive to the possible /iiviili- 
dily of concepts. It is aware, in 
other words, of the possibility that 
things miiy turn out to be quite 
different from what wc initinliy 
supposed, and hence that the con- 
cepts in terms of which thoy were 
seen in fact totally misdescribe 
them. The phenomenological atti- 
tude, hy freeing our ideas of any 
such threat (for the natural attitude 
is " suspended ’’). thereby also con- 
fers a kind of rigor mortis on them. 

Secondly, it is part and parcel of 


at least nur con temporary I.ebens- 
ir eh. or common sense, Ihul there is 
built into it an uneasy sense of ils own 
inadequacy. 'Ihc iiotions of daily life 
arc inadequate, they have a kind of 
pis aller or intcriu standi ig: wc sus- 
pect that a true understanding of 
things requires some quite different 
idiom. In other words, icnlitlivcnes?,* 
insecurity, a kind of general stir sis are 
already part of concepts in their 
normal daily life. Wc practise 
cpochd iis wc speak prose, and wc do 
not need Husserl lo invent it for us. 
Thus phenomcnnlugy, in the name 
of suspending our concepts, docs 
exactly lhe opposite. It confers on 
them a kind of rigidity and an 
unwarranted inner security. 
Thereby, il not merely issues a 
charter to bum-sitting apriorism (a 
small matter), but. through it, unjusti- 
fiably reconfirms Ihc trustworthiness 
of our whole shaky l.ehenswcli. it is 
by this kind of facile argument that 
Sartre, for instance, arrives so confi- 
dently at free will, at “ Ic self- 
service de sa conscience libre ", in 
M Revel's marvellous phrase. At 
this crucially important point, the 
parallel with linguistic philosophy 
is period- Cut in truth it is precisely 
a central feature of our condition, 
that the Lebensivelt (or world of 
ordinary language) is precarious and 
does nol inspire confidence. 

There Is one further parallel at 
least. Phenomenology tends to be 
interesting only when applied lo 
things human. In other spheres, its 
conclusions, its examination of 
“ suspended " concepts, lend natur- 
ally to have tin* form ** a rose is a 
rose is a rose ”. But when applied lo 
the structure nf self-consciousness 
itself, there are nt least suggestive 
thing to be said. Similarly, the 
centre of gravity of linguistic phi- 
losophy tends lo be in the philosophy 
of mind. 

As indicated, the merit and inter- 
est of insights and Illusions of 
Philosophy is not in : some general 
diaunosis of this situation, out in 


New and 
Recent Titles 
from Gass 


diagnosis of this situation, but in 
Piaget's more specific observations 
on various thinkers nnd milieux. Us 
readability springs from its frankly 
avowed personal naiure. By contrast 
Episitnwiogle des sciences de 
Thonnne Is not at ail n personal 
book. It is. on Lhe contrary, the by- 
product of a cooperative Unesco 
enterprise, as part of which it first 
appeared in 1970, and unfortunately 
it reads like it. lhe only personal 
thing about the volume is Piagol’s 
occasional indulgence In his pen- 
clniil for quoting people quoting 
him. 


THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION 
IN BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
(1926) 

ALLAN McPHEE 

Wilh a new Introduction by A. G. 
Hopkins 

Second edition "... was Ural pub- 
lished in 1928 and became a standard 
work on Its subject. A new introduo-'* 
tion assesses the merits and limita- 
tions ol the work and has some Inter- 
esting material on McPhee'a career.” 
COMMONWEALTH 

xxlv, 322. papas VMS 

FIVE ROMAN EMPERORS 
(1927) 

B. W. HENDERSON 
New Impression 

A description ol some ol lhe main 
historical aspects and characters ot 
the period ol Roman history covered 
by the emperors Vespasian, Titus, 
Dom Ilian. Nerva and Trajan and lhe 
yedrs A.D. 0B-117. 

xlv, 358 pages maps ttJS 

RECOLLECTIONS OF TARTAR 
STEPPES AND THEIR 
INHABITANTS (1863) 

LUCY ATKINSON 

With a new introduction by Dr 
Anthony G. Cross 
Second Edition 

Mrs. Atkinson was the wife ot the 
architect and painter Thomas Witlam 
Atkinson and she travelled extensively 
with him through Russia In lhe years 
between 184B and 1853. Her letters 
home recounted her adventures and 
experiences In these strange lands, 
xvj, 351 pag es Ulus. £5.23 

CURIOSITIES OF LONDON LIFE 

Or, Phases, Physiological and Social, 
ot the Great Metropolis (1853) 
CHARLES MANBY SMITH 
With an edl tor’s note by Anne 
Humph erya 

New Impression , , 

The book covers a broad spectrum 
ol the lighter and mors trivial sights 
ol London In tha middle of the nine- 
teenth ceniury, treated both with real- 
ism and with humour, 
xvl, 408 pages E6-5Q 


Science against values 


JACQUES MONOD : 

Chance and Necessity 

An Essay on the Natural Philosophy 

of Modern Biology 

Translated by Austryn Wainliousc 

187pp. Collins. £1.75. 

The. argument that there is a neces- 
sary : antagonism between science 
and the hbmanities, developed by 
Sir Peter Medawar in The Hope 
of Progress only to the point t Inal 
“literature drives out science '. is 
carried much further by another 
Nobel Prize winning biologist. Jac- 
ques Monad. His book, published in 
Paris in 1970. and reviewed in the 
TLS on May 28, 1971, has now 
appeared in English. The translation 
is outstandingly successful and pre- 
serves the incisiveness and bile of 
the author's uncompromising 
French. Professor Monod describes 
the invention of myths and religions, 
and the construction of vast philo- 
sophical systems as the price man has 
had lo pay in order to survive as a 
social afilmul without yielding to pure 
. auipfimtfera; and hc writes of tne 
extremis subjective poyter of the laws 
that organized and guaranteed . inis 
cohesion [of the tribe) “t ; 

' If There is an innate -need' for ® 

contpleie explanaiion , whbse .absence 
Sultt.'a dwp' anxioly; tf the only 
form of explanation which can cate 
ihe.squl Is that of u total history which 


reveals the significance of man by 
assigning him a necessary place m 
nature’s scheme . . . then we umlei- 
stand why so many thousand yenrs 
passed before the appearance. In the 
realm of Ideas, of those' presenting 
objective knowledge as the only source 
of real truth. 

Professor Monod also considers the 
contemporary protest against sci- 
ence: “ Behind the protest- is the re- 
fusal to. accept, the: essential message - 
of science. The. fear Is the fear or 
sacrilege ; of outrage lo values : and 
it is wholly justified. It is perfectly 
true that science n Hacks values.**. 

This is a complete re-assertion, in 
modern terms, of the Hu mean doc- 
trine of the naturalistic fallacy ; and 
the argument is perhaps irrefutable 
if one accepts that there are such 
things us objective knowledge and real 
truth, statable in human language. 
Professor Mo nod’s argument. How-, 
ever., has another and more subtle 
twist :■ "The very definition of 
‘ (rue 1 knowledge rests ih Ihc Altai 
. analysis upon an ethical postulate.'' 
But ff sp. how is He justified in 
talking about an ‘’ objective truth ,r , 
in the bare sense hp has used earlier, 
-and which is referred to by Sir Peiei 
Medawar, as , that ; " which [s 
•actually ' true,' Is indeed the" cate ' J- 
These are Issues too' deep to be' 
.resolved heft- Ft is gratifying (hat 
the translation Of Profekspr Monad's 
book Is at leas! Clear enough no1 to. 
muddy Una water still further.- ,. . , 
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PROSTITUTION, CONSIDERED 
IN ITS MORAL, SOCIAL AND 
SANITARY ASPECTS IN 
LONDON AND OTHER LARGE 
CITIES AND GARRISON 
TOWNS 

With Proposals for tha Control and 
Prevention ol Ue Attendant Evils (2nd 
ed. 1B70) 

WILLIAM ACTON 

With a new biographical note by Anne 

Humpherys 

New edition 

Aoton was a pioneer In the objective 
investigation and discussion ot a sub- 
ject very much surrounded by sec- 
recy. prudery, myth, Iolk4ore and 
superstition.;- and his work has 
remained a classic ol social science, 
xx. 302 pages C4.SP 

THE PILGRIMAGE OF GRACE 
1536-1537, AND THE EXETER 
CONSPIRACY, 1538 (1815) 

MADELEINE HOPE DODDS 
and RUTH DODDS 
New Impression 

A lively rfnti detailed analysis ol the! 

' rebellions. iTlie local details showing: 
how the Ipbelffori arose and deve- 
loped in each area ol Ihe country are 
vividly presented, and convey admir- 
ably the ferment ot the events of the. 
period. 

Two Vole : vlll, 388 pages 

vl, 381 pages maps £12.00 

GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, 

AND THE GERMAN PROBLEM 
1918-1839 

A study ol Anglo-French Relations In 
the Making, and Malnlertsnb* of .tha 
Versailles Settlement (1943) 

New impression 

Jordan's . analysts of • the Franco 1 
British .■differences over, the Firs! 
World War la ; si 111 a classic and shows 
how the .situation .eventually -made lhe 
Second World;. War Inevitable. 

Xl, 235 pages • ■ E3.S0 

tS FRANK CASS 

67Gt.RU3sell Street , '! 

! 'Ml,.' Xohddn VYC1B3BT: r 7 
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RNESTMILLEN, CBE 

Specialist 
in Crime 

Memoirs or ihe former deputy 
Assistant Commissioner of the Cl D 
* . ■ - combines both humanity and 
vigilance . . . It is time we listened 
lo warnings like these from men 
like this* 

Graham Lord [Sunday Express . 
£3.0 0/27 2pp/i Hub traled A 


f CATHERINE ING & 
GRACE POND 
photographs by 
SALLY ANNE THOMPSON 

Champion Cats 
of the World 

The definitive cat book ... it will 
become the cat-lover's bfbte' 
Whitefrier/Sni/tfi's Trade News 
£4.50/1 28pp/SGpp colour 

Illustration A 


r RICHARD 
WHITTINGTON-EGAN 

The Ordeal of 
Philip Yale 
Drew 

The fascinating story of haw a 
popular actor suddenly found 
himself the number-one impact in 
the murder of a Reading 
tobacconist 

£3. 75/352pp/IH ustrated 


ARGARET TROUNCER' 

Charles 
de Foucauid 

An outstanding new biography of 
this extraordinary Frenchman who 
now teams dastinad to beebma one’ 
dI. the taw saints bt modern times 
£3.60/21 Bpp ; 


PAMELA SYKES 

The 

Elizabethan 

Garden 

Pamela Sykes uses the seme skill in 
characterization In her new novel 
as she did in Our /raffter, described 
, - In the New Statesman is 
. most successful and enjoyeble 
■ • - constantly witty* 

£2.20/224pp -. . • J 


PETER MOSS : 

Town Life 
THrough 
the Ages 

■ A fascinating end Informative : ■ 
tourney into the past which brings 
.history ncttinglv ahva for yoiin 
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BY CLIVE JAMES 


A. D.C. PETERSON 
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I I wnuiis in 1 incestuous if the con- 
tributors la this column wore con- 
tinually to join issue with one 
smother, ycl I can't refrain from 
culling Anthony Burgess out inlo the 
yard over his remarks on literary 
journalism (April 21). His views 
otl the parasitic ephemera lily of 
rhe cruft coincide so neatly with 
Cyril Connolly's famous exhor- 
tations in The Condemned Play- 
around that [ don’t see why 
we shouldn't apply lo them that 
especially irritated suspicion \vc re- 
serve for opinions too smoothly re- 
lULsiied. It was Connolly's notion that 
literary journalism was one of the 
Enemies of Promise which got in the 
road of writing ntastcrpicccs. Since 
Connolly's journalistic High Is plainly 
ireTf his masterpieces, this argument 
hud, little substance when applied, 
lo his . own case : nobody in 

his right mind would claim to 
discover mure oF Connolly's indivi- 
dually in The R<nk Pool than so 
vigorously exists in “Told in Gath ” 
uf “ Where Engels Fears lo Tread " 
or (getting closer to now) . " Bond 
Sti ikes Camp \ W|th ■ Burgess we 
arc in another part or the forest, lie 
being the man who actually gets writ- 
ten tho novels that other men only 
dream of writing— or. rather, (hat 
other regiments only dream *.f writ- 
ing. Yat if Burgess's literary jour- 
nalism was meant (o be such an 
inherently inferior activity he might 
liave done us the grace of being worse 
at it, so that we could have saved 
the money it cost to buy Urgent Copy 
and the lime it look to enjoy it. r 
h$vc that excellent ' collection oF 
? , f5 es front of me now, almost 
nilting to bits from being read in the 
bath. I turn it over and find on the 
back si dramatically m photograph 
of Anthony Burgess. Bui where is 
the Government Health Warning ? 
Where dpcs it say: " Listen sucker. 
Ihe stuff inside was tossed off for the 
bread when by rights 1 should have 
been assembling another twenty -seven 
novels e it ntoefa ancor m'nffende " ? 

Creative people should be slow to 
pul sharp weapons in the hands of 
iheir opponents; and their opponents' 
-r4n thp short term if not the long— 
are !n the academy, not the m«tro- 
polw. Taking the brtint of new cre- 
ative work, is one of Ihe things literary 
journalism is; all about s It cup do 
this well ot badly, but. at least it is 
committed to getting it. done, whereas 
the; academy.- is . committed to not 
doing it— not yet. .The academy has 
other tasks. Unfortunately the 
academy's other tasks for h. long 
time included the task of branding 
the London literary jpumalins as ;a 
subterranean, mafia b<nton draining 
the living Culture qf It * precious bodily 
fluids. . LudicrouS v as this accusation 
wns, it Was levelled, long enough and 
hard enoqglv for some 61 it tb >ub off, 
; and thd opinion, is by now widcly.dis- 
semmAlpd that literary journalism' Is 

'.r Anvmi.ii/riFl* uMj j ■ ' _ ■ m 


well ^ rtrid tba^ . eviSfi ht fts worst 1 j t 

■. best jt >s I client Lo^be 

' '• * - v 


academy's best, the accuser of the 
academy's average, and the necessary 
scourge of the academy's worst. In 
Ihe business of criticism the academy 
and the metropolis have a certain 
relationship to one another, and the 
line of this relationship is the back- 
bone of a literary culture. On the 
one hand there arc dons, and on Ihe 
other hand literary journalists, who 
fail lo see the necessity for this rela- 
tionship. but that doesn’t make it any 
the less vital. Even when a scrap 
develops, it is really a struggle for. the 
same blanket by two people in bed 
together, so a truce is life only work- 
able outcome. 

« C ffS' n * y # u li,erjl, y journalist's 
flexibility of response can decline 
rapidly inlo flim-flam if lie fails to 
hack u up with diligent studv. Re- 
viewing interferes dttlrtfeuljy. with , 
unes* reading, and u typical early 
.situation For a literary journalist is to 
find himselt snowed under with re- 
view copiep whioh do nothing to ad- 
vance his education and sap ihe 

Sgg /T'S f V r ,huse ho 

should feel obliged lo absorb. Unless 
he cun read books, of his "choice m a 

u °u lb f nm ,breo lo ,,ne with ihe 
books he Is asked to review, he is 
unjikely to get out «»f ih 0 fj x and 

SSlK hin, “ lf 1,5 "'°™ 

exalted than a competent hack. This 
is the automatic levelling mechanism 
bf literary journalism and has as 
much to do with, sheer energy as with 
intelligence. People lacking an in” 
ordinate capacity for print are not 
advised lo join in. 

Of the reviewers with the ability 
lo go on educating themselves while 
working there will be :i few who 
•WPhwaHy well. These are 
the (Jiite, and they urc.no mure ;r con- 
spiracy tb ull iire , hc Continental 
uruLs ot Formula I drivers- 1 hey are 
simply self-selecting. What happens 
to them next has a lot to do with (he 
esteem, or. lack of it. j n which lit- 
erary journalism is heW.. Fewer firSt- 
class literary journalists would do 
such a numbingly thorough job of 
relaxing into lucrative but undemand- 
ing weekly posts if there were more 
outlets in which to publish solid work. 

° ca< i h . 0aper we act. perm- 1.'. 
.apent nmnes doing temporary work • . 

; ittelead of vice versa. Anthony Bur- 
gess; is just one of the peunld who 

iXtST"™®" 1 ^ no "“" ihnt 
only the longer article is worthy of 

RT C f P ^ ,,l,01t ': lhis dcs N te the fact 
hHl h s i9Jf n book is full of exeriip- . 

■ mil , h l W word P[^S' Economics 
.md the temper of the;times allowing, 

the best literary journalists should 

eoflwt and publish pll their pieces' 
every couple, of yearn. The, short lil- 
erury ftssay , s onB of the ke .' 

• ^bng^-thlnk of : 

Conrad:; Aiken, let atoni foe tower- . 
, . ng example of Edmund Wilson. As 
' “ J. to a teprcseqlntive cdl- ' 

" M lo, i of ihe best twentieth -center/ , 
„ Journalism you, ; must , haunt '*• 

.ftcopd-hpntl ibpokshpps' Until your - 
Abuses qlog up with du*/t: an(J be pre- 
pared to bear away hulking great an- 
: S a,eS A - ,he » ^ngle ‘ 

^ hrtidc. A ,. nccessary lcssoQ j n thri .. 

; .Variety p/. ; , culftil^, ulihough bften ■! 
.Enough fsybu w U- a 


pii/c Urartu Copy, fur example, 
which I gut lor ten hnh in a ('har- 
ing Cross Knad hascmcnl. 

> t , 

S. I. Ferclnian. I see from a htink- 
shop catalogue, is currently off- 
loading his collect inn of presentation 
copies I rum Ogden Nash. I don’t see 
much sense in paying extra money for 
an inscription, hut in this case I would 
break the rule if I had the loot. 
Percl mania gels people (hat way. in 
a Sydney honkslmp E, Hugh 
1'iigiice‘s. as I’erclmaii might hnve 
dubbed it I once bought Listen to 
the Mot king-hirtl, .-I Chilli's (iarden 
of Curses, ami Hivurriiv/ I hi ! in a 
single hatch. Revelling in the stuff. 

I suddenly realized it was going to 
be all right: a mixed style was legiti- 
mate, .so long as you could muster 
the discipline. Whnr 1 did not realize 
at the lime is that it lakes about ten 
yL'ars of llai-nul .sweat lo muster the 
discipline. It is apparently a paradox, 
but on experience plain truth, that 
a mixed style cannot he evolved solely 
from studying mixed stylists - there 
must be a pure style lor the mixed 
one In break free from, or else the 
freedom will mean nothing more than 
delinquency. Nevertheless I find it 
wearying that so great a proportion 
of the writing in British magazines 
and papers is done in a pure .style. 
A- humorous wrilcr like Alan Corcn 
might derive (brilliantly) from !»ercl- 
man. hut for iiiokI of the cisatlantic 
scriveners it's as if the Americans had 
never existed. For myself. I find it 
hard to lake a journalism un- 
influenced by men like Mencken. 
Nathan, Penelinan. 1 iehling. Gibbs 
tin his reviews), and Stone mixed 
stylists all. We shouldn't have lo wail 
tor a man s opinions before grasping 
his attitude lo life : the style should 
tell us instantly. Literary journalism 
should be as compact as possihie 
while still being clear, as resonant 
as possible while still being unam- 
biguous. This is to endorse, not con- 
tradict. John Wains demolition of 
R. P. Black mu r's stylistic convolu- 
tions. in which he correctly pointed 
out that the propensity «'f English 
prose to say only one thing at a lime 
was not ilk limitation Wit the final 
refinement of its subtlety. 

+ * * 

In the New Stines, nun recently John 
Wells has been writing a television 
column which pays an unprecedented 
amount of at ten linn to camera -work, 
the venture is welcome, but raises 
several questions. First, and most • 
obvious (o discu>s the technique in 
detail lakes so much of the meagre 
space allotted that there are only a 
few lines left over in which to .sum 

SPrr i, conlcnl - Second, and more 
difficult, not ninny of Ills readers can 
possess Wells's knowledge of how 
television programmes are put 
together, so it’s hard to see how his 
elaborate exposition can be anything 
more than abstractly impressive even 
at its most meticulous. Third, and per- 
SJS! St 0b V'ous. a pureiy technical 
analysis must be cither endless or a 
distortion. Tn one column Wells dis- 
paraged one programme's lighting, 
suying that a character's face picked 
up microphone shadow. Yet, ns Wells 
knows if anybody does, this almost 
certainly had something lo dp with * 


recording- time . Mmie h||U , 
quite another area might h-ne? 111 
H on the director, lite spite 
questions, however. 1 ih nlc 1 
pcrfcclly ri*l„ » “2**. 

inq uc. loo much television criE. 
is camped m the air: f a b£j 
ignorant uf Imw p 
labour is divided. iUan’l cvraS 
lion praise properly, Id alone |C‘ 
At the moment it's the second we Z 
department in cultural jotm^ 
he weakest is the dcpanmeri 
devoted to rock music, which in m 
cases is enough In make a at 
laugh. I his is only partly ih, 
editors I a nil. suitable writers bei B , 
hard lo liiul. As a wriier of lyrin 
I can survive without praise but im 
without understanding, and at the 
moment it's hard to know where l'o 
supposed lo gel it. The trade prey 
devotes little attention to albums the 
record companies arc not pushing; 
the underground press mostly tura 
over its record-review cuiummie 
those staff- members who are bs( 
clever enough lo go out and buy 
paper-clips; the straight press wid- 
dally makes a present of its spice t* 
the most unrcgcncratc trendies in the 
capital. A recent bright light in ibis 
miasma is Cream magazine, which il 
a few more good writers deal them- 
selves into il could parallel the suc- 
cess of Rolling Slone magazine in 
the United Stales. But agiiin it’s the 
writers who arc in short supply. The 
intelligent young who arc hipped oe 
the music simultaneously get their 
brains scrambled by the youlK'ulluit 
ideology that goes along with it. Scan 
Ihe music columns in (he university 
newspapers and you'll find not the 
slightest intention of being cogent on 
the subject just (lie same floppy 
wallow that spatters the page* of ihe 
underground press. 

4 * * 

Reading Peter Uronkc on the medie- 
val realist song- writers - Mamin, 
Bert ran de Born. Peter of Bkw. 
Sllsskiml. Wall her von dcr Vogel- 
weide I've been tilling in the sa« 
background by playing the ncwaitd 
superb Chess reissue of CVu4 
Merry's (iohlen Dee title. Blaspfc 
minis incongruity ? Not u bit of i 
What's lo be heard and wlwi's to k 
read match up so precisely in wnba 
lion and aciiicvemeiil lhal 700 yea** 
collapse into nothing upon ihe in* 
slant. In several years before 

Uanle could possibly have started « 
the Divine Comedy, Jacapone n 
Tndi had been dumped into clink by 
Pope Boniface VIII. There he wrote 
his marvellously compact and coo- 
crctc lyric aboul a jail-bird, 

telle de spurviere.lstineaUMittO w 

info aire " (I wear the gyves of * 
sparrowhuwk./ihey tinkle as I walk) 
It's so exactly the way Berry 
language that the continuity of f* 
inspiration makes you laugh idojio- 
Jacopone would have understood a 
Berry coinage like " hurry-nw* 
drops " (for tears) with no trouble w 
all. It'll be many an equinox before 
Chuck Berry gels. his Peter Drontfi 
but one day il Will have to hfPP^ 
There is no slopping creativity * n “ 
no stopping the understanding oI “ 
—two things to cling to in an age ,®L 
cunt. 
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Lc MyAiiif present nig Ids time voiiiinm to tlic Queen of I'rnnce, with LuW behind him 
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2V** f* mksion- 

jy. burning with zeal to von- 
MuUiins and Jews, to 
- Born about 1214 in 
M * courtly 
«iS l - wa5 “nverted to a 
MtidT b y a vision 

beaL-HS 1 ^ 1 ' the 8 real 
* to -fil* name was re- 
h nrlL-, 5 Was write 
about the Art 
y 11 vith tireless 

on 

V 10 Iterlhree 

pi'wiae Mui ^LGod is good, 

Bl^ wJSLi 00 1 the lm * n 

founded on such divine 
,heywefe 

F conceptions 

SeVMl on the 

under- 


sli^od in the Middle Ages, and 
particularly on Ihe four elements in 
their combinations. The tiwo 
assumptions of the Art, the religious 
bash in the Divine Names or aUrt- 
b utes arid the cosmological and 
elemental basis, were fused in the 
enormously complicated workings of 
Us figures, and Lull firmly believed 
that if only unbelievers would sit 
down with Christian I,u Mists— they 
can be seen siding together in rows 
under Iaillian trees in early iihistra- 
tions- to work the Luff i an *!&*?*?' 
their conversion would SnfaJlitJiy 
follow. 

Lull’s missionary efforts were not 
ns successful as he had: hoped, but 
his Art was to Jutve an astounding 
future, if not always In iLs mission- 
ary aspect, yet in ih. encyclopedic 
aspect, as a scientific method which 
■ could be applied to aU subject 
because iis logic was a natural logic, 
founded on- reality. *Th» 'W3F-. 
ckipedic appeal »nd unhrtiw 
cawinwas not' a development 
S hy later followers ; it ^ 
firmly embedded in. Lulls own mtjid 
and expressed in hrs gehulne worH 

In the forests of Lullt^^ ^- 

setitine all subjects, rooted in Uw 

Divme Nam« ! <*; “ JfSi 

pranks rapresfflvUng the. «emw*A 


clouv,; or in die I-iiWan ladders 
rising through all creation to the 
celestial spheres, on each step of 
which the artist c-an do the Ar|. 

Lullwn was. forgotten m the nine- 
teenth century; or derided as belong- 
ing to one of the disreputable 
pseudo-sciences; The first modem 
revival of interest in Lull b^an late 
In that century when he was ad- 
mired as a Catalan poet and prose 
writer. This is the Lull who is 
reflected in' E. Adlison Peers'* 
English biography of I92¥, whieh 
dwells on Lull the poet and the 
writer of strange romances in which 
knights and hermits wander through 
woods; the Art Is hardly mentioned 
in this book and ihe writer wax 
unaware that the romances are all 
parables about the Art, which Lull 
constantly • tried to popularize 

through attractive imagery- . 1 ■ 

It is on!/ Tn. comparatively recent 
years that there has been an ever- 
increasing interest in the Art vvtuch, 
as now undertood, was an : attempt 
to build a method oh. the structure 
of the universe, and . Employed in 
: this method geometrical figures and 
letter-nofatjuns. The appeal for the 
nreseni-day 1 oF research BrtQ such a 
method is' obvious, and the history 
otUUnrii k becoming an important 


fk-ld uf sliiiiy, and «nu wliicli covers 
sevcnii hisiuricitl pirintls. Ilegi lining 
in Mil- MkIiIIl- Ages, I ullisin cunt in- | 

ncil in lull force into ilic Reimis- _ 
Siincc. iii wliicli there w.is actually a [y 
renaissance of 1 .nil ism. and lasted ^ 
into the early modem period as a jj 
Mill-surviving ancestor of new 
universal miMliods, such as those of 
Descartes :ui\l I .t-jhiiiiz. 

The liisiory uf l.itllism is a iliffi- W 
cult subject, lull of problems, and \vi 
eneunibercd by loo much material, in 
Lull wrote so many hooks, which ].'.u 
were disseminated in so many cm 
manuscripts ; there are difficulties ail , 
ahnul his life and uhout the origin t;ji 
of his ideas. Much excellent work 18 
has been done by scholars abroad. Pli 
but Lhe vast subject of Lull, and of KL -| 
the history of Lull ism, has been \V 
studied hy only u tew specialists of pc 
late in the English-speaking world. 24 
I’ll is is why the book by J. N. At 
Hill garth is so welcome. It is a fl 
massive contribution in Lull studies HI. 
by an English scholar who is fully J.c 
conversant with (on lincnUll Lull 
scholarship and which makes nn J} 
extremely imporiunt original coniri- 
bulion to Lhe whole subject. It is |_ 
difficult to pin into a few words any 
idea of the learning which Hha gone P 
into the making of this book. Willi _ 
il.s array of notes, anil of appendixes ~ 
in Latin, it may at first sight seem « 
daunting to the reader; but it is n R 
book which will pul Lull and Lull- f 
isjn on Lhe map as themes central 
for the history of lhe European 1 
mind. ||! 

The author brings his detailed and " 
accurate scholarship to hear on ~ 
Lull’s fascinating life and exciting 
times, and he examines the Lull ■ 
manuscripts, their centres of produc- . 
lion, their diffusion, in a manner 
altogether admirable in its preei- - 
sniin and expertise. Ramon Lull and 
Ltdlistn in Ton rtrenth- Century < 
Frame represents years of research 1 
in the libraries of Europe, the | 
patient examination of hundreds of . 
manuscripts, to lay a foundation on 
which future LuU studies can rest, j 
Ax the author claims, against ■ the * 
1 background of the transmission of j 
the manuscripts, the isolated epi- ) 
sodcs, such as the L.iillism of t 
CusaniK. .gain in meaning; and his j 
combination of historical narrative • 
with the history uf ni;i nil scripts cer- 1 
tii inly provides an original and ill- 1 
dispensable approach to Ihe pcculiur 1 
difficulties of the I.ullian material. , 
To implement his missionary and j 
unifying .schemes, f.ull needed lo , 
find a monarch to support them. Ke 
. was attracted lo Lhe I Tench Monar- 
chy with its traditional religious | 
Imperialism at that time being theo- 
rized anew by * Pierre Dubois, in 
connexion with the aspirations of , 
Philip IV (Philip the Fair). Mr 
HiHgarth builds up most convinc- 
ingly Lhe importance for Lull of his 1 
Close association with Paris, with ■ 
both the court and the university. 
The study of fourteenth-century 
France in this book is valuable for 
till j general historian, as well as for 
the Lull specialist ; in particular, the 
destruction i»r the Templars is seen 
as part of a plan for unifying the 
military orders which was connected 
s with the French king’s ambitions. 
d With the history proper, goes the 
f history of the manuscripts, and jt is 
shown that Lull’s French . disciple, 

1. Thomas Le Mytfsier. formed the first 
. great collection of Lull manuscripts, 
e and that Paris, not Majorca, '-wns the - 
n centre whence Lullism was first 
e diffused throughout Europe. 

I- The study of 'Fliomas Lc Mytfeier, 
e canon bf Arms, of his patroness. 

1* Mahmit, comtesse d’Arras, of his 
’* library (the list of the manuscripts 
h he owned is printed in an appendix) 
ie form a new and original contrihu- 
h tion to the understanding of life and 
b thought in fourteenth-century 
d France, lending , up to the study 
is of Le Mydder. as a Lullist. 
ill This is’ based on the ■ imposing 
jj volume of selections from Lull’s 
k works assembled by Lc , My£sicr 
interspersed with introductions and 
- commentaries by himself, and illiis- 
J - trated with a- wonderfully Jlluminat- 
u’ ing circular figure. This great codex, 
known as the FJeetoriuin, was be- 
queathed ; by La s, My&ier to - the 
in Sorbonne. : •; 'J 

id Those who have sat in the! iritiriuv 
lie script roonl qf. t lHe ; Bibiidthfrque 
a Rationale’:, with .,)he .rMrvelloqs 
ry Vojurnh of Le , ;^y«aer , s filteiprium 
lit before . them have baa ari unforgett- 
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.iMc experience. 1 i:\qiiiiitc drat- 
Ur figure rirprc'^cf »I *» (lie: sphere* of 
the universe, from (lie earth up 
through the ck-mcnuil spheres to the 
.ingeliL sphere shown in neh gold 
leaf, and beyond. Upon these 
spheres are inscribed the names of 
tile " Dignities " upon which the Art 
is based. Nothing could .show more 
clearly than this figure dial (he 
Art 'has a cosmological basis. And as 
the pages of the great codex are 
(timed, it is further realized that Lc 
Mvdsrcr has arranged (he works by 
Lull which he has chosen in an 
order which should lead (he atten- 
tive reader into (he centre of (he Art. 

Mr Hfllgarth has provided a guide 
to the complex territory of the 
Eftrwrinm. He has identified the 
sources of all the quotations and he 
prints, in Latin, the explanation of 
the circular figure. Though he does 
not quite conic to grips with the Art, 
lie Ims performed on invaluable 
service to Lull studies by his ex- 
tremely scholarly analysis of the 
contents of the vast codex arranged 
by one wliu had known Lull him- 
self. 

Ic Mydsicr also arranged two 
lesser Lullinn volumes, a medium- 
sized one now lost, and a small one, 
the llrcvitvhm . illustrated with min- 
iatures and now at Karlsruhe. The 
miniatures of the lire vit al tttn nrc 


reproduced by Mr Hitlgarlli who 
uses them to i Must rule the contents 
of the liktioriuni. One fascinating 
miniature shows Lc MytSicr present- 
ing his large, medium, and small 
hooks (o a queen of France, con- 
vincingly identified by Mr Hillgarlli 
as Joanne U'fivrcux (see the illustra- 
tion on the previous page). 

it was the early Lullism of 
Paris which first reached Italy. 
The library of Pier Lconi, a 
favourite doctor of Lorenzo de’ 
Medioi, contained LuIJian manu- 
scripts, one oF which is a copy of 
part of f.c Myrfsicr's Lfectonum, 
which thus becomes of importance 
fur the Italian Renaissance. Pico 
della -Mirandola knew the Art of 
Lull, which he associated with the 
Cabala, and the -Lullist syncretism 
and universalism were to prove very 
congenial to many Renaissance 
thinkers and magi. The Parisian 
Lullist tradition was continued, with 
variations, by iLavinhela, who taught 
Lullism at the Sorbonne in the 
sixteenth century, and by Lcffcvre 
d’Etaples. 

The last Lullist revival was in 
Germnny in the early eighteenth 
century when .Ivo Salzingcr brought 
out the great Mainz edition of Lull’s 
Latin works. Salzingcr was directly 
inspired by Lc Mydsicr’s Electonitni 
of which lie had a copy made. He 
associated Lull with Desenrtes in 


which, though mistaken, he was not 
eccentric since it had not been 
uncommon in the seventeenth cen- 
tury to view the Cartesian method 
as a new kind of .LuKism. It was 
probably through the Salzingcr revi- 
val that knowledge of Lullism 
reached Leibnitz, who openly 
avowed his interest in the sirs tvm- 
binaiuria. 

Thus Lullism was a method which 
absorbed generations of enthusiasts 
from the time of its first propaga- 
tion by its author up to the eight- 
eenth century. There is no doubt 
that it must be taken very seriously 
by historians of thought, and Mr 
Hillgarth’s book may well be the 
harbinger of an outbreak of Lull 
studies and of renewed efforts to 
understand the workings of the elu- 
sive Art. 

Robert Pring-.Mil!, who has strug- 
gled long and valiantly with the Art 
in many articles, has written ari 
introduction to the Quairuor Librl 
Principloruni, which is a reprint 
from the Mainz edition of four 
short works by Lull. The four books 
arc on the principles of theology, of 
philosophy, of law, and of medicine. 
The Lullitm medicine, based on 
Lull's elemental theory adapted 
to graduated medicine, was funda- 
mentally related to the structure of 
the Art us a whole. Lull claimed in 


the Desconort, the poem in which 
he lamented the lack of support tor 
his missionary plans, that he had an 
Art which would work for law. for 
medicine and all .science, and for 
theology, which he had most at 
heart. The reprint of the four books 
of " principles " is thus a basic text 
for Lull studies, though the general 
reader is unlikely to see at once any 
connexions between theology, phi- 
losophy, law, and medicine us here 
set for-lh. 

Mr Pring-Mill argues that the 
number sixteen which Lull chose as 
the number of the Dignities, or basic 
principles, in the early form of the 
Art used in these books, was dic- 
tated by the necessity of relating 
them numerically to the four ele- 
ments, each with four grades. He is 
almost certainly right, and there can 
he little doubt that the study of the 
procedures or the .Lullian medi- 
cine— an entirely abslract art— is 
necessary for the study of the Art as 
a whole. This side of Lullism links it 
with (he history of medicine. 
Lc Mydsier was a doctor of 
medicine, and so was Pier Leon! 
who carried his teaching into Italy. 

Le Mydsier’s method of elucidat- 
ing the Art through the choice of 
works by Lull arranged in a 
progressive order might perhaps be 
profitably employed in an English 


T o the Editor 


The State of History 
in Canada 

Sir .—' There is much Hint ails both 
Canadian universities and the teaching 
of history within them, but a sense of 
what ibis is has too easily eluded your 
correspondent (Muy IV). The impression 
we are offered is so erroneous that it 
would ba rather droll were it not also so 
mischievous, 

- 1 would point -out that a common 
method of teaching In Canndiao univer- 
sities, and I refer to students .doing 
honours history over four years, is by 
the soininar method. Theso seminar 
classes, with adjunct Lectures, arc small 
in size and allow n faculty member, over 
the year, to discover the scholarly quali- 
ties of his students. Oral argument in 
seminars along with .written work— 
which can exceed 10,000 words in. each 
of his five courses, and which can be 
supplemented by a written examination 
—n the basis on which a student Is 
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THE STATE ,:\" 

F. : Engels ■ j 

A new paperback edition of. Eng. 
cl^ famous work, with an . infrij- < 
duction byv ELEANpf^JJ^LEA- 
j COCK, estimating the value of, his': 
’ conclusions in relation to present-’ 

. day knowledge.. 

' :■ V | . ' ‘ ; £1 SO 

liftWWN«'k WISHART ! 


assessed far the year. This is not as in- 
human or mechanistic as the three-hour 
competitive examination favoured by 
your correspondent. It is, perhaps, more 
demanding on faculty members, but it 
also mokes n year-round demand on the 
student, as opposed to a final M cram ", 

One of the legacies of Canadian his- 
tory, as it has been taught, is Illustrated 
by i lie fact (hat, despite the activities of 
the FIX?, the caricature of the placid, 
non-violent and law-abiding Canadian 
still persists,. It must be confessed that 
there has been '* confrontation ” between 
faculty and students In Canadian 'univer- 
sities. Incidents al Sir George Williams 
and Simon Fraser come easily to mind. 
Canadian students, besides criticizing 
the values of (hair teachers and ques- 
tioning the present function of the uni- 
versity in society, have sought for them- 
selves n place in the government of that 
Institution. The debate continues, An 
Interim measure which allows a role 
for student “participation" satisfies 
neither of the parties concerned. 

The problem of Americans infiltrating 
Cooadmn universities does not stem 
from thoir " sense of guilt Nol oiriy 
wo most American academics unaware 
of a Canadian sociology, philosophy and 
literature, not to mention art, music and 
so on, but they will Insist that no finch 
thing exists. This attitude is not only 
unwelcome, but un Fortunately coincides 
■ With that oF the American businessman 
who, for some time, has been In the 
habit of assuming dial the Forty-Ninth 
Parallel had ceased to have a significance 
. to tiro people. who reside to the north 
of it. Some faculty members at the Uni- 
versity of Waterloo recently attempted 
to make the taking of courses with n 
Canadian content compulsory. Regret- 
table/ yea, but understandable surely in 
a country where the remnants of a 


students more acutely aware of the full 
scope of possibilities available for study- 
ing the history of changing human rela- 
tionships. We may then be able to 
advance beyond those sterile contri- 
butions which filler the pages of the 
Canadian Historical Review, each care- 
fully treading its own wary way, never 
embarking on debate, but existing only 
as examples of that peculiar insularity 
which is a characteristic oE Canadian 
history. 

Then, too. perhaps this new genera- 
tion of historians will bring to their dis- 
cipline a greater concern for the assess- 
ment of evidence than that displayed 
by your correspondent, whose article 
was so patently based on gossip gar- 
nered from coffec-ctip cliques and smull 
talk exchanged .over, pink gins. . 

JOHN H. BATTYE. 

Centre for the Study of Social His- 
tory, University of Warwick. 

V Our Special Correspondent writes : 
No. no, not pink gins, Canadian Club, 
from Const to Const. I am sorry to 
learn from Mr BuLtyc's loiter that 
Canadian students have begun 
“ questioning the present function of 
the university in society ", because when 
translated, this means questioning nun* 
demlc values. All this fully confirms 
my worst fenrs, both about history in 
Canadian universities nud about Mr 
Baltye’s own state of mind. Seminars 
can, of course, be useful, though much 
less useful than the tutorial as employed 
In Oxford. But It is alarming to learn 
that assessment includes skill In debate 
and in oral performance. This would 
not only pul a premium on the weary 
skills of the intellectual debater (of 
the American type) ; it would tend to 
sncnfice history to theory. Nor do I 
agree that the Oxford type of Final 
Examination is a "cram". Pupils art 
not crammed for it, ihey make their 
own wav: and it is. inrinvt u™ 


left in obscurity one aspect of Young's 
career on which Dr Johnson and others 
have speculated. Some new documents 
may help to clarify this. 

Boswell reports a visit on June 2, 
[781, to the home of the poet's son 
nt Welwyn, “ Mr Young mentioned 
an nnccdotc, that his father had re- 
ceived several lliousiind pounds of sub- 
scription-money for his Universal 
Passion, but had lost it in the South- 
Sea. Dr Johpson thought this must be 
a mistake ; for he had never seen n sub- 
scription-book." Johnson was right, 
for not only was the Universal Passion 
not published by subscription, but it 
did not appear until 1725-28, long after 
the Bubble of 1720. None the less W. 
Thomas in his standard life or Young 
thought there was something in the 
story: .“[Johnson] rclcvn I’errcnr du 
Young, qu'iin examen dcs dales 
aumi ii dissiper, mais H. Croft {in the 
lire off Young he contributed to John- 
sons Lives of iltc Poets] park* uuxsi 
dun ddsustre financier, cl lc fait quu 
I cenvain cut si snuvent hesuin du 
racoiirir fi lu gtfndroslu! du due [Whar- 
ton] prouve qu'Il y n quolqiie vdriliS 
dnns cc rich ", 

The subscription hooks of the South 
bea Company In the House or Lords 
Record Office cast light on this for Ihey 
tt^anjghnnl Young subscribing 
£1,(100, £500 and £1,000 to the Cnm- 
p S n J r JL nr H ** ireo mon °y subscriptions 
oF 1720. This Edward Young cannot, 
of course, be positively identified as the 
poet, but in ihc PRO (SP 35/22/1071 
15 i a ,/* st hradctl “ For the new sub- 
scription Aug. 1720", and among the 
fifteen names which follow is "Mr 
Edward Young of Oxford 1001)1". 
The new subscription referred to is the 
subscription of August 

Mm ii , must ** a P r 'vate one 
«nce offldol lists were not permitted 


trammed for it, they make (heir i wcre not pormillcd 

way; and it is, Indeed, the only th r ■ubscHpU 01 *. The Issue 

Jeicly Fair (nnd democratic) form . EE*? 1 ,he fourlh «* of the third) 


Canadian culture often appear to be the 
concern only of a few academics lighting 
a rearguard action against Hie Ameri- 


can entrepreneur— of both an academic 
and non-academic variety. 


me uimianons oi- V . , " UU1U WO H, 

assessment. inder 'SO. Young almost certainly did 

I am delighted (hat Indian, Icelandic r? U , bbl f’ ,hou 8 h ** 

and Mennomie history is being catered rS l fi ,pw S? 1 1 lla «i nothing to 
for: but am sorry to hear that Canadian ■ ° W,lh ,he P ub »«Uon of his satires. 

0 V lln^n Id era tint T W »rnn « rv«> _ _ 


.Your correspondent sneers at the 
question of " relevance " and lytf'rti feta 
tcLbo empbash on UtuiairianMstory at 
Edmonton. He might also have noted 
fit ? f fCClandic studies at 

Manitoba, Indian history at Sudbury, 
and Mannonlte history pt Waterloo, to 
mentton but a few others. These sub- 
jects, one might assume, have a certain 
relevance to. those ethnic groups nnd 
native peoples ,who live in the above- 
mentioned Srt a?.. 'Indeed, the recent 
forty tty French-speaking Canadian 1 his- 
to nans into, the Jfcalim of social history 
has recerved ferfeburagement through the 
discovery by the Qudhdcpis of.justftpw 
relevant Ihfcir history was to, contem- 
porary, problems, ' .'- l 

, 1 CtaMWn 'history ■! was: for ibo long a 
variation on a tliemq ofv Great Lives" 
in ad lt\0 . oft-quqied schdolboy durb— 
"Was everyone , a' member - of 
Pprliamcnt then ? Indicates . n, 

primltlvemsB : and ono reason ? for 
its demise in putjlhj sohpoU. Besides, 
one f could; ar^iie ;Uput:. (baching 

Cn/im! r furl if ifn rahnil.im ' I e. ' 0 


students arc not as sensible as they ap- 
peared to me to be. I agree with your 
oomapondenr Uiql my view of the Unl-> 
^ 5 ^e was only a superficial one. 

SLuPihJ 1 *- a « f « with me 
about the problem of American coloni- 
■ zaiion. ■ , 

. Flnafiy I, p very glad indeed to learn! 


. J. M. TREADWELL, 
v ,* * „ J ' p * W. ROGERS. 
King s College, University of London. 


ft 


Elect orhtm, or a selMia, . 
works translated into bSA 1- 
anthology might bega, 
cular figure and with n i 
translation of Le Myi*' ' 
t on of it. A translation 0 f ,L 
chaos might follow. a mf- 
Lc Mydsicr puts near the L 
ol his scries and which J, 
perhaps better ihan *ny oE* 
the source ol some of Lull? u 
ideas mtho De 

Jolm Scot us lEriugcna. To a 
mifilit be added a IranshHonJ 
Liber de astern e i desemu 
lectiis. also chosen by Um 4 
u fundamental introduction b . 
Art, which shows the artiL 
up nnd down the ladder ri 
and operating the figures of de 
on each step. Such a cdk 
though obviously a fim, 
ra.-.cr than an Elertorim nuta 
might form a helpful introduetka 
Lull studies. Le Mydsierwu, 
one should not begin with ifc 
Tling Arts themselves; one si 
begin with works which can It 
as introductions to the Art, ash 
Hons of the workings of Lull's dh| 
■In its curious way, the LuHi»t 
was indeed a kind of mm 
scientific method, working t 
letter notations and geometrka] £ 
urcs on what its author bdi nri 
be the divine structure of realty. 


.mu ba»mc _f :'sh ioitab lc — in '*J* ™w<d .h.«h.*.,,ih„iih«i, .taly *■«. il,,ir b..d., »<r.. ..»cl.uih,.dly full 

;,'lun Labour Party to doom or im. siaiw.uis ol lire South Afncnn to hlcmure. ' teneih " Nni so Tuciie inr lireviiv 

■^VAP was theirs, to purloin ^”» i li ;j xl eSjP.hi 1 IljS “"2 iS®? As a member u |- -appropriately - its only ,.iic of these imvul auihuis. Captain 
then's crown. homkm Ji Jour riS.,, porwnnl editorial vomniiilec, I .mi happy to (iicnkll-s Horatio Xcison is limited to 

:£y carried within it the seeds :u h,uK ,hal ,llL ‘ Mudern l.iinguage some 15 . 0 HO words cum pared wiih my 

Sky growth and diversity, cx- , 'Y. 1 .’ 1 lc nh -*nibers, or Assnciutiun of America, a body of I2fl,«nn. Mure impoiiuni. and bet ore 

of &ns kept Australia n JW Wlme liberals who lend scholars and teachers nol allays v.mr reviewer compiles my Icigih with 

. peopled, inrliinrily weak conti- to follow their Ink*, tell ihc need to unaware of their duly (though, like Mahan's JWUKM wt mis. Gienlcll’s book 

ii k tool of Asia, prone U l,1u | k i 9 Hie talc known i» the general other human beings, sometimes needing is siih-iiilcd : ” A .iftnr; hiogmphy." 

' ,v cmergenacs ahoul the public. In any case, niy hook is in- to he reminded of it), recently elected CiEOFI : RI:Y 1IEN NETT. 

L tariff ” descending on o nr tended mainly as a concise survey texi Mr Wilson one of Hie small and dis- n ,\ rtiV \\ R tm L 1 ondon WX 7DA 
K and lo untligmficil supnti; for Miukms. especially concerned tlnguished group of “Honoiary ' ^ /UA. 

*is” areal » nd powcilul Fnends young Africans uml Afro-Americans. Fellows" of ihu Mi A. 

5al guarantees of apartheid in Rather than harping on "absence of DONALD GREENE. Dmilinifkll nf 


duly (though, like Malian's JiXUlUO words. Gien fell’s buok 


i ■ _ | . . wi'iy llllliUKHi llAi; milium ' .■V'Mf'.'ii m'lsn, VJIWIIIwu l vui 

make the tale known to the general oilier human beings, sometimes needing is si ih- filled A .sftor; hiogmphy." 

public. In any case, niy hook is in- to he reminded of it), recently elected GEOFFREY IIENNETT. 

tended numily as a concise survey text Mr Wilson one of Hu? smalt anil die- o u i ..... .. so* 


icnueu nuiimy as a concise survey text Mr Wilson one of ihc small and dis- 
ror students, especially concerned tlnguished group of “Honoiary 
young Africans ami Afro-Americans. Fellows" of ihu M LA. 

Rattier than harping on "absence of DONAL1 

Whs ”, as your reviewer alleges, 1 slntc Department of Hnelish 


DONALD GREENE. 
Depariiueiii of Englisli, Univeisily of 


. , , f | , • ■ , r . — -j— • «•» i.ii^niiii wmiwi^iiy ui 

ALPS decision, rclerrcd m my prefiux* thui nunc is "a com- Southern California, Los Angeles, 


uiur reviewer, to adopt :i non- milled book, written without shame or 
Ltofy immigmltou policy, is a apology from the viewpoint of n black 


California ‘.MMH17, USA. 


VI Argyll Road, London WX 7DA. 

Dominion of 
Canada 


i( doiTs not have united man"/ And in my conclusion, 1 dec- f iUnrlino T lL yjj ur rov,cw o1 J - K - Nllr ' 

E in ihc ALP and not all i„ re , ny firm commitment to revolution- JU1 00111 lie Lilt ” 

tt Yet there fwa b^n great era in llicir biller, pi directed Mrutgle letter (February IX) concerning early "the former Dominion had produced 
^sind it is ^“ b ‘ fll | lu l ^ ^, '/■ for ni,,,0,lal I ’ allllsions w Pornographic works in a number or p.iinter.s of some 

jfg, he . J** JJ 1 RICHARD GIBSON. England. I have now discovered a cita- merit . . Last July I. we celebrated 

ihat trom ire men /vu Tuesday Puhlicu linns Inc, 35 Long tion of "Arelinos postures" antedating 104 years of Dominion slam* in ihe 
kpitiiin Minister, Aim r U , Acre, 1 oiulon WC2. that in Volpone. Donne's Satire IV 69 Commonwealth. To my knowledge, no 

t j deporting n pu j^lui cuuen . contains the assertion that Arc- revolutions have occurred since then 

Ufloqg for ■ pigmcntan dL' wftuij » n m « tines pictures have made few chaste." W. to change that Mains. Bui wait. 

m: Two Wongs don l IIUirl ,l l_l Artmiu \ Mr l\/l Mi!i>oli> in his L-dilinn of Rntirrs f'ai- i,~. ...umlu iK,i ih« 


Sir,— In your review of J. R. Har- 
per's Larlv Palmers and Eitsmvers In 
Canada ( Munch 24) you speak of the 


RICHARD GIBSON. Englund. I have now discovered a cilu- 
Tucsdiiy Puhlicniiniis Inc, 35 I.ong tion of “Areiino's postures " antedating 
Acre, 1 oiulon WC2. that in Volpone. Domic's Satire IV 69 

. contains the assertion thru : " . . , Arc- 

_ _ _ t n -m m tines pictures have made few chaste." W. 


England. I have now discovered a cilu- merit . . Last July I. we celebrated 
tion of " Areiino's postures " antedating 104 years of Dominion status in ihe 
that in I'olpone. Don lie's Satire IV 69 Commonwealth. To my knowledge, no 
contains the assertion thru: "... Arc- revolutions have occurred since then 
lines pictures have made few chaste.'' W. to change that sialtis. Bui wail. 

Mi (gate in his edition of The Satires. Lpi- Ottawa has recently decided that the 


[ RUPERT LOCKWOOD. 

JADiwky Si reel, Leichhardt 2040, ^ y’ » (Klnv~'26l pfciids poretiasTveiy between March and September, 1597, ie, Poliic vehicles. Aprisya/pcm-ilre, le 

M<i. for a curriculum of Classical studies tcn y«*» 1 

, „ , that includes a close connexion be- _ ANTHONY EDWARDS. 0 . muRTON PATERSON. 

tfripgn T ilhprilfion tween ancient and modern Greek. vl ~*[j!P ,1n 'v 1 ? 1 . ‘.p 1 H 8 ! 11 *.,? Ubjwntty of Department or Philosophy, l.aurcn- 
UilUU LiiUvIallUIl Similar arguments aho apply Lo the Vtctori.i, Viciorin. British Colunibia, jjj,,, Unixersilv, Sudbury, Ontario, 

! MAimmonfe 5 need for ;i curriculum of Semitic t-fnaus. Canada. 


Hebrew A & M sssMsasw: 5,.« ft ^ j- sss£^s^ m s^ss?'£i 

X1CU1CVT iri p ™,„ IW trt,m(OxrorJ. |067 i »’orJ ■■ Royal " will i.o longer P 1 " 1 . S “J' 10 '>■ “ 1 “ r , n T™ i .. e ‘ 

Sir. — ■Tlii: Icier hpdcl "Greek A » »ble !o cnvineinely^dnle this Scire' e„ (lormcrl R»yal tenedien Mm.nlecl ^Celine J : ^ -Whal <kSl T mil. i - 


no longer appear 
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inosl mndem aiuhnrs" that /. sentiun 
is. in fact, the same species as l. luaopirs, 
which is ciicumpnlar in the Nmtliern 
hemisphere. 

LOUIS J. HAI.I.F. 

liislrllil IJniversilnire de Hiiules 
Lludes in turn all (in.) lev, 132 me de I ..iu- 
sunne. Geneva 21, Switzerland. 

‘Prelude to 
Modern Europe’ 

Sir,— Your reviewer of Sir Llewellyn 
Woodward's Prelude to Modem Europe 
IS 1 5-1914 (May 19) states that the 
preface is dated October, 1971. Tn my 
cony, Ihc hard bound issue, it is dated 
Ox f,tid 1971. 

PETER T. SCOTT 

6 Crimlcigh Gardens, Sand erst cod. 
South Croydon. Surrey CK2 9LD. 

Mortal Coils 

Sir,— The oilier night I awakened to 
find myself repenting Shakespeare's 
most famous soliloquy, and when 1 g»i 
to “shuffled off this mortal coil", I 


1 


Permanent Under-Secretary ct 
with having virtually gotcrud 
colonial Empire for over 
years {King Stephen, Mr 0 
tary, Mr Mother Country), 
arguments to fit a campaign thal 
eminent sponsors— that Auslraiiii 
other " waste lands of the Cun 
should he reserved for the 
British— nnd that reflected p 
imperial- racist doctrines, tinged 
Clnphnni Sect righteousness 
Church Missionary Society i 
for *' heathens ", 

Stephen’s insistence (hat A 
Innd was a British preserve mj 
lent with his pretension to i 
when it was his duly to prcnol 
settler extermination of (JioA 
(“ It is impossible to dhwwt 
method by which (lie impendinj 
(rophc, namely, Ihc eliminate 
hlnek race, cun be averted ^ 
minuted Olcnclg on April 25, !«« 

This was one side of King 
White Australia policy: acwpW® 

S cnucido to clear the Aboriginal 1 
ie path of sheep nnd plot# 
form ula ted Ihe other side on h? 
IH4I, after Governor Chppi W. 


Movements’ 

ii,— Your reviewer raises some in- 
questions for tho historian of 
i io Africa in his discussion (May 
d my book, African Liberation 
ms, but seems rather to hnvo 
Ithe point that the book is indeed 
ikit he thinks it ou^ht to hnvo 
i iostead, il is the first com prehen - 


G. MORTON PATERSON. 
Department of Philosophy, Lauren- 


It kept me awake till I realized that the 
image wus of the butterfly emerging 
from, shrugging off, (he chrysalis, as the 
soul nfter death from the body. When 


IJimursily, Sudbury, Ontario, morning came 1 consulted the New 


studies that fnciliuttcs the association 
of ancient and modern Hebrew. 

HUGH HARRIS. 
149 Walni l ane, London NW2. 

Edmund Wilson 


Nelson 


Cambridge and New Variorum editions, 
found that they had the sense of 
" coil " ns body but had nnt anticipated 
mo in rclutiiig this to the chrysalis. This 
of course fils with the reference in the 
earlier soliloquy lo the "too too solid 
(7) flesh ", 

CLIFFORD LEECH. 

Depart muni of Englisli, Onivctsiiy 


Sir,— Grateful though I am for your 
kindly approval of my Nelson the Com- 
mander (May 121, I ask to be nl lowed 
lo refute your reviewer's suggestion that 


Strahan and 
Churchill 


Sir, -Apropos 


your reviewers 


i outside, and even within. Africa 


n . massive contribution in E. Dean tonww ui being tne greatest puoi»ncr lade, but wliut was Copenhagen bn 

T~ O T Bcvnn’s A Comnrdame to the Plays ° his t,mc ' _ nt}DV p , 1v]r - n CYRIL R. 

[ nillTTl r*Tl I /I T \/ and Prefaces of Rernard Shaw (Ten , _ ^ TERRY BELANGER. Dclmonden Manor. Hawk hurst, 

y 0 Show in 

all of Ihc major plays and their pre- sJ ** JIIUtT 111 

faces, ample contexts, is AmprifSl 

competent and correct. The enter- LagODIlS SCOtlCUS lUCUVa 

klovenf n-nnnmu w ii,n mm nf mrl write it ’’ and of “ how many of prise has sulTcrcd two disiid vnniligcs, o r Sir,— May 1 correct ti misslnlen 

'i^ r John Tim ner tells us mi these persons' arc engaged In writing however, which would have been Sir.-tn his kind commcnlmy on'/Vre (ho article "On show in Am 
j, _ f J 01,01 imncr tens ns oil iiu.sc|vr “ * j nverv avoided bv u few vcnrs* delay. Tho Storm Petrel and the Owl of Athena printed In your Issue of May 5 

iol his creator George Bernard or printing Eii^lish til y „ y , . . . : s .u e ronslablc edition (Mny 5) your reviewer asks whether 1971 oxhibition of Mr Seymour 

<- Shaw loved the comfortable moment in i I k world , °f . .. nuKIkhud in the 1930s ‘ind this is my statement thal there is not n single mnn’it colJcclion of Ralph Hodast 

Ug associated with Ihc concept much mile could be saved per indlvl- JJ Thc species of bird exclusive to the British held, under the care of Dr Ncda 

Kafc and he had tin cver-inercas- dual scribe by the suhstititUoii . . . neither complete nor in pnni. lie h|w mgm ||ia| j hl|VC ..„ cver }lcnrd lake, in the rare book tlepnrlni 

of the practice of spend- of tin alphabet containing til least standard Shaw Icxt 'or lhe mic^^ of a grouse: Laaoptts scotleus", K. H. the library of the University of 

’ This iireoccu nation ilomin- rorlv letters ", of llio grand world able future will be the llocllcy l lead Vonus jn , j(s All(a o{ Eimipean Rlrds sylvan m, Philadelphia. 

I fes whole career, was often total of "the time and labour edition, now tnlhe course orpubli- a. ondon, I960, page 79). ^ writes that he r^DDn«5fS 


to refute your reviewer’s suggestion that Sir.— In your reviewer’s ple-.is.tni u.irruKU t.tLL n. 

my publisher's jnckcl blurb is not jusli- account of John Nichols : Minor Lives Deiurlmcnt of English, Univeisily 
fied in describing my work as the first edited by Edward L. Hail (April 21), College, University of Toronto, Toronto 
fill I- length study by a professional naval William Slrahan Is described us " nol 5, Canada, 
officer since Mahan. " However * full only one of ihe greatest publishers ever 

length' is defined ", lie writes. “Mark to flourish in this country, but (he first T Oil II lorrAPK^ 

Kerr (1932), William James (194X) and of the calling ever lo sit in Parliament “ Uilii Ui a vvno 

, lll , vli „ fc Russell Grenrcll 11949) were un- But Slrahan was, according to Nichols, sir,— In Iris first public speech ns 

academic act nf ihe postwar years— he doubled ly professional sen officers, and born in 1715; whereas Awnsham Master o£ Foxhounds, John Jorrocks 

Churchill was MP for Dorchester be- refers * to Copenhagen brandy ami 

(ween 1705 nnd 1710. Churchill began Dundee marmalade (Hand icy Cross. 
^ ns a publisher in London in about 1680, 1 K54>. 

hours ! And we now have thc first and ho was second perhaps only to llie vVc all know About Dundee maitnn- 
• massive contribution in E. Dean ronsoiB hi being the greatest publisher lade, but whul was Copenhagen brandy ? 

Be van's A Concordat no to the Plays 11 1S timc ' pRV _ . CYRIL RAY. 

and Prelates of Bernard Shaw iTcn , , r TEKKY UtLANUEK, Dclmonden Manor. Hawk hurst, Kent. 

Sol tool of Library Service, Columbia 


R VIIUVIIIU III blVffl IllW 

ie puih of sheep nnd plot# 
formulated Ihc other side on ["r 
1841, after Governor ChpP* 
ported from Sydney to Lot 
R ussell ii plan by certain W* 
lo indent Indian labour. ‘ Tbt® » 
on the globe ", Stephen mlniUM 
.sell, " a social interest more 
tons than llint nf reserving UJ® 
nenl of New Holland a* a P»* 
thc English race shall be spra* 
sea to sen un mixed wiln ur 
caste. 1 ' In rejecting an 
the colonial landed gentry fw 
labour, Stephen, to Stanley. P 
dcnigralinns later plngianzM ay 
Australian labour movement pj 
ns Wiilium Lane and the naitfi® 
Henry Lawson : . j 

They would debase by ihj J 
mixture thc noble Europoa 
They would introduce ; effte 
its evils. They would brill 
them (he idolutory and® 
habits of (heir country, iwy 
beat down (he wages « >* 
labouring Europeans unU 
became wholly dependOT 
rich— the opposite slate « 
namely, the dependence « 
on tho poor, being the haPPp 
of society wherever it 
would cut off the respurcci « 
of our distressed people- 


On Show in 
America 

Sir, — May 1 correct u misslnlcmcnt In 
(ho article “On show in America" 


i o( his creator George Bernard 
*• Shaw loved the comfortable 
«g associated with Ihc concept 
and he had un evcr-iticreax- 


fi.ondon, I960, page 79), writes that lie 


hZSTm o,^or°^x n . SET Mr KE M W S CORRESPONDENT 

»k on various complcmcn- nnd of thc resulting financial loss, to the . S V* 

s- His long advocacy of be calctiinlcd in both "British and the "kcy-pi.nc In . 

* ma ™ n ' : " TKn: V'- k^^nch^H In Ihousunds of hours . I J p. 

id S ? mens n No one. apparently, has yel under- of labour in a compnralively slow. TUp Afh nnP PTGSCC 

R, notes, lltims.le'llars taken lhas e bizarre reckonings, but clumsy and ^l^nstve process, open lilt; /ALIIKJllC- ricjj 


£ , :i iiriiisticu 111 uui i IIIIU9U uiflv j i 7 - 

&MU? his passionate ^lesirMo Aw ^ mn ****** ’■ keymmehera "'ill ihou^ods ofhoura 
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Golden Boy of the Restoration 


'l In- Work-. Of Sir JuJni .Hmklinq 

'I lie Nun-f Jr;im;ilic Works. 

] Jilcil hv lliomas (. liiytun 

} 'Xpp. is. 10. 

I he Plays 

IMiled hy I.. A. Headiline 
3lMpp. 0.15. 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. 

KAIU. MINER : 

The Cnvulier Mode from Jonsun to 
Colton 

3.Upp. Prince (on Urmcrsity J’rc.ss. 
1 ondon : Oxford University Press. 
£4.25. 


" I like Suckling ", says Thomas 
Clayton. iniroducing what is clearly 
a definitive edition of his poems and 
letters. There are forty tellers and 
shorl of n hundred poems, most of 
them lyrics. L A. (Jeiiurlinc. who 
in a second volume has edited three 
plays and a sketchy fourth, admits 
that “ none of ihcin is a good play 
by our standards They were, how- 
ever, very well though i of in their 
time. Suckling so charmed his con- 
temporaries and his iipniedintc suc- 
cessors that after his death they 
swept together what they could of 
his literary remains under the title 
Pragnienta A urea. The nature of this 
posthumous publication has set an 
editorial problem to which Mr Clay- 
ton and Mr Bcaurline have devoted 
much skill and the Clarendon Press 
much printed paper: There Is also n 
generous commentary, mostly a 
cross-referencing of Suckling's work, 
for he was a great borrower from 
himself, ft is all so meticulously and 
thoroughly done (hat it will be many 
years before it is challenged. 

What (hen does it all amount to? 
An unusual latent squandered. Suck- 
ling was an original . He was also a 
spendthrift. Literal ure to him was a 
part of LLvnns and ntit a bkl for 
immortality. Hk poetry has a 
unique -Immediacy and we forgive Its 
carelessness because of hs compen- 
sating truth, a tolerant, humorous, 


detached irulh. 1 h:il kink** ai the nld 
Petrarchan verities and the modish 
nco-plalonic raptures with the eves 
of a cultivated man uf the world 
and mi acknowledgment ot the Mu- 
st ml norm. 

Wli.it ill our watches, ilui in ih is 

.So in the height ami nick 

We up lie wuliikI 

Nu matter vvhui die launl or trick. 

He points up (lie less palatable truths 
about love, and cheerfully salvages 
something from the disillusion. One 
note thal is never heatxl from the 
author of “Why so pale and wan, 
fond lover ? " is ilie puling whine. 

Sucklings quasi-unilanian |Kim- 
phiet. An Accent nf uf Religion by 
Reawn, dedicated lo nhc Earl of 
Dorset in a charaitfenislrioa-lly off- 
hand manner, shows the speculative 
and unorthodox intelligence that un- 
derpins his repiuation as u wit. A 
belief in God is placed outside 
particular creeds. “That there is a 
Deity ... the whole would lialli 
been so eager (u embrace, that 
rather then it would have none tit 
all, it hath loo often been contented 
with a very mean one." 

.Tho contriibulion Suckling made 
to the sour and snarling satire of the 
period was literary and n-ol political. 

" The Wits ", otherwise known as 
“A Session of the Poets”, has an 
indubitable principle of life in it, all 
the more potent lor its air of 
improvisation. It smells of drink and 
tobacco smoke and candlc-grcasc. 
Once launched, it provoked a long 
series of imitations. So did the belter 
loved " Ballad upon a Wedding ", an 
entirely successful instance of a 
highly sophi&iiroaled poet af footing 
unsophistioation. It was ultimately 
abandoned ns n model just as " The 
Wits " was abandoned, because it 
belongs very specially to Ms own 
milieu. This is not to suy that we , 
don’t enjoy it ; it is exquisite, but we.. , . 
don't attempt lo repeat it or anything . 
like it. 

iBach of these is a striking work in 
Us own right, yol they appear as 
flotsam on the tides of time. It 
would be pleasattf to be able to say 
that Suckling found himself in his 


I plays, that there hi' many gifts 
i coalesced. But like the rest ol his 
. work the plays arc curiously frag- 
I mvnlary : ill-con.slnicltd. .steeped in 
Shakespeare, u fantastic jumble of 
heroism, pastoral ism. lyricism and 
cynicism, of political disillusion and 
romantic disguises. They arc com- 
posed in i lie dragging broken - 
iKicKcd blank verse of the miil- 
ccnUiry, and must liave .said .some- 
thing to their first audiences that 
they do not say to us. Pepys enjoyed 
them. Dryden approved. Presented 
now, with excellent textual appar- 
atus. they cry out for interpretation, 
lhe constant re-emphasizing of 
I hemes already used in the lyrics 
suggests that they are quin lessen l la I 
Suckling. But perhaps he was just 
squandering. 

Suckling speaks, if ever a poet 
did. in the language of ordinary 
men: Milkimants "easy, natural 
Suckling". He is gifted but not 
dedicated, ironical and not acid, 
capable of excellence without appar- 
ent effort, and except in small and 
perfect lyrics never doing as well as 
he could. He was extravagant in 
every sense, with his genius and with 
his money. He could have written 
more nnd written belter if he had 
taken more ca;rc and had had more 
time. He sat too long at the gaming- 
tables, winning and losing fortunes, 
more often losing. He raised a troop 
of royalist horse and kilted them out 
wibh scarlet coals and plumed hats, 
rousing high expectations, but his 
service in the field was notable only 
for a sensible caution, easy to dub 
cowardice. He would have done 
better to have stuck to grey. His ploi 
to rescue the king by force of arms 
was a failure and he had to floe to 
France. There lie faced the comfort- 
less _ fate he had so long been 
Inviting. He was, at last, totally 
without resources. He chose a real- 
ist’s way out. The inefficient phar- 
htteopopia of ifte day* robbed 1 his 
exk by poison of physical dignity 
but his reputation was not sullied 
Would any period other than the 
Restoration have picked Suckling ns 
its Golden Boy ? But it is impossible 
not to l ike him. 

It must be admitted Earl Miner 


does not like him : at Icutl not as a 
man. For the cavaliers ns poets he 
has an endless fund ol sympathy 
and admiration. Ilis hook is based 
on a wide knowledge both of the 
poets he is describing and of those 
from whom he wishes to discrim- 
inate them. He is at ease also with 
their classical sources. Finally, ami 
best of all, given his .scholarly equip- 
ment, he enjoys them. He olTcra us 
posts as little read us Cotton, n-s 
little valued in recent criticism as 
Herrick and Waller, and without 
wasting time on rehabilitation and 
pleas of relevance he indicates their 
ptoee in the history of English 
poetry and forcefully transmits their 
power to delight. Mr Minor's theo- 
retical discrimination is between the 
private inode of the meta-physicals, 
the public mode of Milton and 
Dryden, nnd what he calls '-the 

social mode" of the cwvjKera. His 
book, however, is not art all doctri- 
naire and he feels his way as well as 
arguing it. He knows his subjects 
because he is at home with them, 
and home, though he does not 

choose lo expatiate on it as a 
cavalier theme, is an essential part 
of the social mode, whether it is 
reflected in Jonson's stalely "To 

Penshurst “ or in Herrick's “ glittering 
chimney " and “ friendly I.arre “. 

The things that matter lo the 
cavaliers, us Mr Miner points out. 
arc not particularly transcendent 
things. They prefer order lo dis- 
order because life is pleasanter 

that way, though they do not 
care for regimentation. Their mood 
is relaxed. They want lo be com- 
fortable with their mistresses. They 
devise remedies against the inroads 
of time and ruin. They put a 
high value on friendship. They are 
not concerned either with private 
ecstasy or with public assertion, hut 
with what Mr Miner calls vita buna 
and vita beam ,- a way of lift: which 
is both happy unci right, Their 
outlook K very Honrttsin, and it .has 
“-Its own kind of transcendence, not 
of the kind tint ffics clear out of 
this world, but of the kind in which 
individual duiravler rise* above 
time, fortune, and adversity ”. 

TJicir circumstances were often 
adverse. Consider Suckling. But Mr 


M'mer will not r 0llnw , 
smiplc. and wining J“““ 
of their sense of l r linden-, . 

allure «>fthdrcaL«^ 

bon of their way of life Thn 
note which has been conS 
literature “between- rft 
Colton ". He admits, fi? 
their praise of country 
owes something to the polhS 
smes that drove them 2? 
incn.i lhe >'. »one the less truly 
I heir altitude to love vraL 
and. be.ng a singularly hones 
Mr Minor admits that he ha, 
it difficult. What he values 
psychological truth, its «*. 
transmute real experience m 
That Charless court had ur 
philosophy worthy of the 
"platonic” he strenuously 
The place to look for platonb 
the epistles and addrew 
friends. The preciosity of , 
amours drove the poets to ‘ 
platonteks ”. 

Mr Miner's book ir. both i 
and sensible, witty and $ym.__ 
One might take issue with 'ha, 
some very minor points of 
explication. In Wallers poen 
James’s Park the "new 
fowl " arc not " die newly 
birds " but the birds just 
info flight by the intrusive beq 
whom Waller rather grandi 1 
calls " the Wanton 
Whether in truth their " 
in the air " is an ininge of ibt 
a-s a meeting place is an>i 
guess. Mr Miner's aversion to 
rick's ‘‘affirmation of ‘paint 1 
the hinds in ‘The Hock-cart’’Y 
to depend rather too much no 
association of pain with iiiffti 
rather than with taking pains, 
ting some zest and energy into* 

A ml llinl this pleasure is like rant. 
Nol sum ye for to drowneyourpi 
"Put for to make it sprint; spot, 
would be horrid sentiment i 
it uviy a threat. The pocmi 
saying ” Drink today, becus 
morrow you must work.” It 
" Drink today and you won’ll 
you work the worse but si i 
heller for it tomorrow.” Ilk 
attitude which is rational, pe 
ntvd humane. U is cavalier. 
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t ably people who would not 
of actually paying good money 
jp out and see the films of stars 
/other colourful personalities of 
Cctoema world will still be ready 
eager to read their life stories, 
a they read gossip-column 
U of their privnte lives and 
i In the popular Sunday 
The whole thing takes on a 

y abstract quality— rather 

the latest iacarnation of the major 
mood studios as tourist a l trac- 
ed Industrial archaeology, now 
actual film-mnking in them is 
ly a thing of the past, 
td of course the films these 
s-al any rate the Hollywood 
oE film, with all its associa- 
vc become very much a 
ljic’s stamping-ground. It is 
leant that of this present batch 
fit biographies, the subject of 
jr one, Richard Burton, is still 
jfidive in films today — for even 
ugh Katharine Hepburn is very 
di with us, Gnrson Kanin's book 
explicitly confined to the past, lo 
public and private life that she 
cd with Spencer Tracy. 

One side-effect of this is that all 
many of these books fall 
«y between two stools. They 
to be aimed largely at a 
apleiely non-specialist audience, 


PETER UNDERWOOD j 
Horror Man 

The Life of Boris Karl oil' 

238pp. Leslie Frewin. £2.85. 

JOHN COTTRELL and l-'ERGUS 
CASH IN i 

Richard Burton 

376pp. plus 16 pnges of photographs. 
Arthur Barker. £2.50. 

JOE HY AMS: 

Bogle 

219pp. plus 67 photographs. W. H. 
Allen. £2.25. 


Maugham was in many ways a own unmistakable personalities, like 


model of tactful revelation and per- 
sonal observation lifted above the 


Ford, Mamoulia.il and Mnnkiewicz. 
Peter Underwood's biography of 


one that neither knows nor cares 
very much about the people or their 
work, and asks merely to be pleas- 
antly diverted by interesting tales of 
personalities as remote and fictional 
&3 the heroes of ancient myth. But 
few actors have led lives which, 
divorced from their work on screen, 
arc sufficiently picturesque and 
action-packed to enable their profes- 
sional careers to be left out alto- 
gether; and so the unavoidable min- 
imum of detail about all that tends 
to be slipped in apologetically, in 
passing — probably too much of it to 
please tho gossip -seekers, and yet 
too little to satisfy those genuinely 
in search of information and illumi- 
nation. 

Mr Kanin's book on Tracy and 
Hepburn is particularly disappoint- 
ing in this respect. After all, his was 
a professional association with 
them — with his wife, Ruth Gordon, 
he wrote two of their biggest suc- 
cesses : Adam's Rib and Pat and 
Mike. He also knew both of them 
very well personalty, and should be 
able to come up with something like 
a full-length portrait of two of the 
most remarkable and individual fig- 
ures in the history of Hollywood, as 
well as elucidating their long, half- 
public private relationship. After all, 
Mr Kanin's book on .Somerset 


i ■ . . a a vivi uvuu a uivKiniuii wi 

level of gossip by the taste and norm Karloff [s a quictf laslc f u i, 
intelligence brought to bear on it. f ;i j r | y well -documented account of 
Alas. 7 racy and Hepburn seems . lhc ] irc of a self-effacing, well- 
very scrappy and hurried, made up mannered, very English gentleman 
largely of brief 'point anecdotes whose private life had little or 
which arc not sufficiently pointed to nothing in common with the grue- 
stand by themselves in this way. And 50 me ro | cs j, e SQ 0 f ten played on 
despite the authors long familiarity Krecn . indeed, since Karloff (born 
with his subjects, the book contains william Pratt in Camberwell) was 
hardly anything that could not have virllial , y the model o£ the man 

been put together by any reasonably w i, ose ]jf e wa5 almost entirely taken 
t0 Ift? I! ia - 8 ' «P with his work, while his private 
“5S^» L? m r ‘ life remained private because it was 

™ so happily uneventful, the book has 

and to bc aJni0st en,lreI V about hia fsIms - 

! i n r°I a nS ( B ° niC m ?.7 Cn £ ? Here- Mr Underwood is not always 

hf A uT^n 5 ! vcr y critical, in praise or blame, but 
mi /riff 8 hk ml? wifi’ hp he does make the necessary points 

have liked most in the world lo have “J? 01 '* “I™ 


Between the rational and the irrational 
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. UWE SCHWEIKF.RT (Editor) : 

, Ludwig Tieck: Dich.fer ttber Hire 
Diclituugcn 

, Volume 1 : 361pp. 

Volume 2 : 361pp. 

1 Volume 3 : 399pp. 

Munich: Hcimcrnn. DM 28 each 
. (paperback, DM E8 each). 

Tieck hits bcon unlucky. One of the 
lenders of the Romantic movement 
in Germany, n friend of Novalis and 
. the Schlcgcls. he lived on until pnst 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 

. refusing to repeat his earlier suc- 
cesses. writing stories in a pew vein 
that could nor be labelled Romantic- 
acme of which, indeed, criticized the 
excesses of Romantic mood-painting 
and terror-mongering"bolh explicitly 
and implicitly. .The Inter Tieck, in 
n fact, allowed greater prominence only 
; to yrt|at hid been ihare from the Brat : 
i * - rationalist., rialter-bf-f&ph strain 
which had always coexlsled w.Uh the 
fascination thju;- the terrible,: and 
^.strangeness” of alt kinds. 1 held for 
' W-Hc could never . be easily 
■ I, : * !, ' Indeed. Ke.Wns u mystery. to 
, nlrftsclf, and one of his attempts aL 


fathoming that mystery— his sur- 
mise that ho was over-rcccptivc to 
whatever currents of thought hap- 
pened to bc in the air— was taken at 
face value by the most influential 
nineteenth-century historian of the 
German Romantic movement, 
Rudolf Haym. 

Haym's unsympathetic account of 
Tieck, based on bis conviction that 
there was something not quite gen- 
uine, something reach-me-down and 
second-hand about Tieck s art, was 
. largely responsible for the failure of 
the great collectors, sifters, burrow- 
era and editors of nineteenth -century 
Germany lo turn their attention to 
his work. As a result we now have 
no critical edition— not even a com- 
plete edition of tiny kind — of Tieck's 
writings. Though many of Tieck’s 
letters have been catalogued by an 
' American scholar^ Edwin H. Zeytaoh 
there is no Complete' edition of'liis 
correspondence. - Tieck's conversa- 
tions and encounters have never been' 
systematically collected. There Is no 
complete Tieck bibliography. Many 
of the papers he left behind at bis 
death Still slumber undisturbed in 
Berlin's St&Htsbibljothok. 


S-SrS? t «“ i! * - “ - 

menls not published before. Among . Fourthly, these documents show 
such documents ft a fascinating lhat ^roughout his long life he had 
work-book " which shows some o? one “nstant preoccupation, which 
the ways In which the later Tieck ® nt f re , <1 mt0 n«fly everything he did 
irtcd to discipline himself into writ- 2? d , “ought: the life and work of 
*08. hiree or four books at once Shakespeare. Shakespeare's treat- 
rigidly parcelHng out his time— a P 10 , 111 . of the supernatural. parUcu- 
regime doomed to failure, doomed ‘^riy in The Tempest, encouraged 
to be frustrated by the other Tieck. "‘P 1 lo tr V experiments of his own in 
■ -jj work - sh .y- melancholy, ennui- ^ “ a ?d plays. Pericles fa particular 
ridden genius whose personality favourite) showed him ways of min- 
comes through strongly in. the let- 8 “ l | 8: . r f e e P ic and the dramatic 
w . — ters, prefaces and conversations licre which he tested out in Gciwvcva 
ZejAloh. brought ^togetper, ; and elsewhere. Shukespcnre's reiil- 

of /his :. iwu. ^ ■” • - ! 


The Art of Political Deception 

I. . . ■ ;;'charles;napper-' • 

. A . diagnosis iQ^tbgsony spectacle of. modern political lifQ,,/ 
v thellght of liistory. : ; 

“Atlyanced” political andecohomic theorisjng it re ^hown 

'.•VS:'..* • " as primitive, magic disguised as logic.' : ■;•!* •“ 

; JoKfison Publication^ 

: y. 


i iuuco genius whose personality mvouruej snowed him wayx of min- 
comes through strongly in. the let- f f e e P'c and the dramatic 

ter$ r prefaces and coq versa) ions here 'vhich he tested out in Gciwvcva 
brt>pght together, and elsewhere. Shukespcnre’s renj- 

iFive facta ©marie cleartv ml'- !!!l:- hls cr ?? Lfo P of living characters 
Schweikerfs ctxrrtpilition. First f that y ap P rc t iended 

aJthough- Heck wV n^er a svSe Iff “wuraged the more 

malic thinker, he did have coherent Ks Uter WritlM« C Qh J 1 * 11 U3 ? k .,l n 
:and logically developing views on t* at ffl 1 Sh i* kcspcarc s Mfe 

literature and life wfiich caTbrfoS EvSilf .32? $ J M ' S own 
much-needed illumination to his " ftter ■ W ? lts ' 

■ practice as an author from the end H ^ , one ' man recitals of 

■ of:thtj eighteenth to the middle of fiSmS?! 68 p l aya wcre JwUy 

the tunetcehth century. The lai^i fiKS" ’ , Uie tr a™- 


tlw ttttvetcehth century. The label latlon ? f 4 P er,nt ® nded the trans- 
R.6manti? " may be mislead^ !2S? PlA®* of Shakespearejs 
^^.Tleck'fi art and his pMksffi fee, h S- ASP Wilhe,, " 
of tfe depended preci&y on 5 SK l .nSf?-k- fciW 10 tackle - 
'. battle, a sparch for equilibrium Knf 3^ f *J n f OWfl name with 
between raUonahst and irratlonffi - tchSLj in l ^ e ^braicd 
i inter DTBtfUions of , 'Scctegel-Tieck version : nn»t 


jauonatisi and irrat onallst M ^ai«^r ; r ; 'r . u ,ne ccieoraicd 
interpretations of experiencefS. : . «w* on : «nd the 

JfP.-W* 1 raoods. Secondly, that criEsmdt ^'^“emphicul and 
Tieck hirasejf consistently refused to nied hS. Ud ? of Sl ^ kes P earc occu- 

adopt . the : tertp romMifsJh'Z n SlLktl for ^ years# 
dfisoflbtmn nfi iuh,« ........ . “ Olough he never fell hin».ir 


. sciuegols Had mad© to German iher* ^° Ws “P clearly 

«ldre,{ ronumthch, for hjni as for S? and consistency c 
Grillpaiw, : wai , Jn r (ho «ko hi 


his many- 

i t 






•'.. h ;i ,i ' 


not only original work in rrwd 
llw major forms, from lhe Ip* 
the novel, hut also volume 
criticism (particularly on drama* 
thu stage), translations front 
Spanish and English, and It 
editions of such major an 
Le-nz, Novalis and Klelsi.' 

The editor of this useful 
done his work well. He 
gives us the documents, t 
from many sources m 
arranged ; he also includes a 
by -year chronicle of Tieck 
index of names, works 
and literary-critical concepts 
as sonic helpful oxplaa® 101 ^ 
Only in this last respect iw! 
reader feel, on occasions. ““ J 
been Jet down. What is he 10 j 
of this passage, for iaslan««n 
without editorial comment i 
kind ? . I 

Allas was ist, ist. sag! 

mil Refill, tEigenthdi 

von Prag, oin golescnor aw" | 

Why Gorboduc? And wj* 6 J 
Hermit of Prague j a wJJL j 
people rend ? A reference | 
Night (IV, 2) would 
cleared up the mystery an J 
tally — revealed a 8 -2 

joke; for Feste to™* f *2 
thing of the Hermit «« $ 
besides hia saying 
is he “ never saw penj^i 

The Contrived Corridor M 
Gross— 202pp. 

gan Press (AUPGL ^ J 
another punoptic Am ^ 
this time dealing with ho v (t ^J 
of history, or owarenes fl 
affects certain modern 
Malruux, Mann, and M 
Gross juggles nietaphjst^ 
ing skilfully, but murnawf J 
lily are Irard .to shuk* .* A 
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. . .proposes among lhe numerous 
reprints offered you, a number of 
books on FRENCH AESTHETIC 
THOUGHT IN THE XVIIIIh CENTURY 
( 1700 - 1800 ): 

CR0USAZ 

TRAITf DU BEAU 


n, 'Miro.ret n 'Sullierfnr.r« as lold-to »* 1,MTOr *“ nre 1,0 alwa V s " lana B ad 
auXmphy ^ i“«sy ! ,md..T >» H" stlKr 

lenging rending, but in its own quiet P°wm of creative tmaginahon. 

way rather more revealing. Th^ialc ft ™ 


«y as an actor, so that even within I AMSTERDAM, 1718 


wot ui trMiivi; ■ ■■ «•. ■ aa 

By contrast, Richard Barton and I |y|d||[jLL | 


Da, nc Margaret lakes us cht.Miy ^ ^ 

through her professional career, from have achieved some notoriety as 
her late start to her status a" in Eng- hallralsare in ad^ton to their fame 
lish institution; she has pteav-t. if “ st “ rs ' ^ lh k ",° h " 

'.bout"’ mMt’T'The 'i" S !^e S R/Sf “ Richard 

worked with, from Chaplin down. Bu H rlon - n 

But also she does not skirt the more “?■* <™ d . lt s „ St P“ v ' d ' ' h ' , 

difficult passages of her life (and Halfway down the page h™ sot 

there have been many more than •?.■ < -° n ? e 0,1 Ul “; 

one might suppose). For example ““taid. 't .how us your bum. And 
she deals straiglUfonvaidly and L.z fl.ppedher derriirewh allthe 
honestly with the extraordinary epi- 8 a V naaghunoss of s Moulin Rouge 
sode In which her “adopted son", can-cm dancer Fair warning, one 

Gordon Langley Hall, changed sex JV* ht say • we a ™ C | k . 

lo become her Adopted daughter" Mann country, where everyone , 
niLivn Penita bright and breezy, free and easy, fit 

Dame Margaret’s life was, need- a fiddle and ready for lo y®- 
less to say. very different from the circumstances it [would be idiotic 
that of Darryl Zantick, fabled “ last t0 ? b l ect that book contains no 
tycoon'* and Hollywood storm senous assessment of Burton the 
centre for somelhing like fifty years, actor, or comment on the develop- 

Mel Gussow's biography is full of °, r , d ^ 1 ” c * as , ’ 

Zsimtck’s legendary battles with slurs of his talent since he virtually aban- 
nnd directors, and of his famous doned the stage for Iho screen. But 
affairs with a series of French its own flashy way the book is 
actresses. It tends to use words like ( un « U y° u ara sufficiently inter- 
'• showmanship " for their- talisman ic esl 5"' „ , „ . . 

quality, without ever getting down Joe Hynmss lifo of Bogart is not 
to defining what Zanuck's show- really much more serious, or 
manship was all ahout, or even, jn formative, but being the author- 
reully, what exactly ho had lo do Ized biography , with an Introduc- 
wilh the innumerable films he super- lion by Bogarts widow, it is a deal 
vised or produced, or had made at slaidcr, even verging at times on the 
Twentieth Century-Fox under his sentimental. It is doubtful whether 
general rule. It is evident enough this can be regarded as an improve- 
lhat ho was at times the sort of mont, but some of the early photo- 
producer who leaves his own per- graphs, of Bogart in his pretty-boy 
sonal mark on his films; The Long- days, when _ he tended to play 
cst Day may presumably be smooth socialites on Broadway, 
accounted his film in the same way provide a salutary surprise for 
thal Gone With the Wind was anyone who may have supposed that 
Selznick's. But it would be interest- his nigged roughneck character iza- 
ing to know more precisely how he tlons were merely the resuLt of 
worked with directors who had their obvious typecasting. 


Out of step 

VICTOR SEROFF : 

The Real Isadora 
441pp. Hutchinson. £4. . 

Isadora Duncan was a great dancer 
and an Impossible woman. . It Is obvi- 
ous from the many contemporary 
descriptions lhat her performances 
made a profound Impression, especi- 
ally upon other artists. But when a 
dancer dies, her dance dies with her. 
Isadora was an instinctive dancer— 
when asked who taught her, she 
replied, characteristically and mad- 
deningly, “ Terpsichore with no 
formal technique and no 1 discipline 
except that imposed by the music. The 
Jack of discipline In “ her art " (to 
which Victor Scroll is alwnys refer- 
ring but never tries to illuminate) was 
as nothing, however, compared to the 
lack of discipline In her life. 

In the early years she did work 
seriously— the first visit to Greece 
yielded much In Inspiration from 
visits to museums— hut after losing 
Gordon Craig (who gave her her 
first child but had no. intention of 
marrying ; her) and accepting the 
"protection” and money of the 
millionaire Paris Singer, . the rot 
seems to set in. The loss ot per two 
children by drowning afld the know- 
ledge she could have no more -re- 
sulted lo an insane passion, for 


founding schools, schools which 
were almost Immediately abandoned 
and IeEt in the hands of scrupulous 
or unscrupulous assistants as Isa- 
dora went off chasing some new 
ideal. 

Her return to Russja after the 
Revolution,; where >be sought to 
identify herself with the new beliefs, 
was followed by her crazy marriage 
io the poet Esenin, their disastrous 
visit to the United States, his suicide 
and her last tragic days in France, 
Even her death was bizarre: she 
was strangled by her own scarf in 
an automobile accident. 

Victor Seroff was the last -of. Her 
lovers. As a young musician, he 
helped her in the writing: of her 
memoirs ; his prose is at limes nearly 
as extravagant as hers. Mr Seroff says 
he has waited until now to write the 
book SO' as to avoid giving! offence 
to living characters. He dismisses 
most of the existing books about 
Isadora as' rubbish (he particularly 
has it in for Mary Desti Sturges.. 
mother of Preston) but qtiptes co- 
piously from them and substantiates 
his version no more strongly than 
by saying " Isadora told me 1 '. His 
basic trouble is that be obviously 
knows very little about dancing— 
and dancing was the only important 
• thing [Msacora’s life.' . „ ; 
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ESTEVE 
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PARIS, 1754 

1 1 volunu i/i-12. en 2 volume* In-4, . 
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Louis 

OEUVRES COMPLETES 

PARIS, 1808 

6 Yelumei la -8 

CHABAN0N 
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PARIS, 1188 

FALCONET 

OEUVRES COMPUTES 

PARIS, 1808 

3 volumes la-8 
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PARIS, 1718 
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history 


Power on earth 


KO of the KPD 


JI- AN, NINE fH'lI I KT ! as -Boniface ViDH's c.iiAaro-papaliMii wlut (Professor Strayur call . '' I lie HOJiST Dl'HNKK s nisls lacked disuihlme 

ixs Clefs du nuurair nu moien iige and 'Mareilrus of Padua « donut I ol ’I wo ll^svek of 'lisutlalisni Hut at f>j c KPD vun 19.13 his 1945 conspiratorial know i,? U ' 4stl 

„ . ... . _ cn , uny independent imivor (o lilt 1 the same time, in his eagerness to .... ... .... . (iestauo was T I 

I'iUpp Cans : Haiuniiirion. 7.5Qfr. c ,' liro]l< p extract a fonmuki .for the essence of J^pp C ologne : kiepenheuer und „ hc oTds werc T 'l m 

mu.Dii U IITUIVCII. As an introductory account of feudalism, to he used for compara- sU1 1 (hem. and ihrir *5" 

; 1 A wc " medieval political theory the hook live purposes, he dismisses too much vain. ^‘entices were 

Medieval Statecraft and the ns u .whole has much in commend of the enmnlexilies of the subject. -ri... r- _ ..t in,,; r 


us -Boniface Villlrl'.s c.iosaro-papaliMii wlut Professor St-rayor calf. "Ihe liOXST DUHNKK s 

and iMarsilrus of P.idui« denial ol 'I wo Itavek of 'Ivsiidalisni Hut at j>j L . KPD vun 1933 his 1945 

rutif MiJnnnnfV.knl o.uiu.p ».* llt.i I hn co inn titiiA -in kie O'ittprilocc lit 


Medieval SI atceruft and the 
Perspectives of llistor> 

435pp. Princeton University Press. 
London : Oxford University Press. 
£6.75 


Roll) of these offerings tire attempts 
tu present wide-ranging pictures 
of the workings of government 
in the Middle Ages, and to explain 
the relevance of pufiiicaf theory to 
political practice. Hut their authors 
set about the task in very different 
ways. It is. indeed, wrong to regard 
Joseph Slrayers book as n unified 
whole, .since it consists of essays writ- 
ten over a long periud of lime and 
in very different contexts, collected 


oversimplified- There is a well- private possession and was divided 
chosen selection of original source among a large number of lords", 
material, with a sensible biblio- YcL this definition is open to the 


evolved. 


IProfnw Ktrayur. « .he other J" •'«= ecncrol J™» “«*»«• Owi 

'P'S!* W™* r «>“ ir “ ««l« in «* bdm b S Victim lo s2 


The Communist Parly of Germany In view of the absence uf a “ 
was with six million voters the third basis ", this account uf comm 
largest political movement during the pojicy between 193.1 and 1945 
last phase of the Weimar Republic, stricled lo an nnalysis of pm 

Within the Communist International lions and resolutions by the M 
it was generally regarded as ” our b ; ,se H KPD executive, its atiitu* 
best section ". The story of its dis- Nazi policy, its relations trig 
integration and the policy of its °' ilc r anti-Nazi parlies (also An 
leadership after Hiller had come lo thc Popular Front era), and tlx 
power is therefore an important one ; ,ern,, I splits and purges within 
it has not so far been told in P s,rl y .leadership. The fate of 
systematic detail. It was the general P <ir, y in exile was not a happy ( 


for Hie wider perspective, as the title 
of his book implies. Thc key lo his 
thought is lo be found in- the last 


reader. 

■Professor Strnyer is at his best 


— , - — - fa v»llll u lai-ljt uuwu 

four essays, in which he expounds topic, such as the constitutional 
his own views on thc reasons for development of late thirteen th-ceo- 


leaders that social democracy not 
Nazism was the main enemy {al- 
though, according to .Stalin, they 


when dealing wi.l; a fairly b„,ad SMS; ZTfaS 
hJ’XnZl!, S P’. 0 ™™ »"<■ “toudy seized power 


in very uuiercm contexts, collected un me ick aevetopment of late thirteen th-cen- r»r,n. i in™ .f folk Fnr ih„ ,n£L d . £ 

together here by his pupils. However, writing history, and the fieccssM? tury , France, where there is a great k'? r J P I n ^ J9J0. tluil Hit* JcountS i l^ 

It has sufficient consistency of ^i.ls of the -process itself. He rev- deal of evidence to bo sifted, but a r Z ni not a lash "S sclb ;«* 2" 

exesssastn Maswaiesias Astmoun s-iisSf- 


victim to Stalin's purges Iba 
Nazi persecution. 

Non-communist historians db 
with the KPD before and after t 
face n number of difficulties and 
hills. For Ihe official East G 
accounts all relate that con 
policy, broadly speaking, was _ 
right, and that communism v» 


lMS nH«r-s heyday the liar- lsm d as 

in the bow of the whale- genera tin 

fv,|« 0 had a can of water and self, but 

inife The first was to stop indubilak 

^catching Hre if « runaway p — lately ou 

! 5?L iff too fast- The second f B T J of the m 

Ihe runaway m 

1 .. i.-t-r The peoples of the W duMries 

wMlions Of the "free" or lie could 

Sni H world arc in the same public » 

a the crew of a whaleboat so mucl 

f,si to n runaway Leviathan. W i ■ bl * fiCr “ 

I p\/i q t h q 

•isss^sjt's: L/C V IdLlldil sls 

■Stiles. Japan, Canada, France. worse th 

Oermany and Hritain, because 

Sae*. alias the publje sector- - , P C V 

•authorities and entities, for the sibly hci 

nil unelected and uncoil l rolled sector w 

juicing its powers at the cost government planning fur industry have slate services or industries, or on the services, collapsing coalmines, ur meet. 

nrivate sector, individual :i, l been given <i new and more robust public sector as a whole, without interrupted power supplies. From This i 
* P . i lense of life for the 1970s and !9K0s. ...... r. u...:.,. ii.. nnr ...j 
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land as a former Minister of the older 
generation can well look after him- 
self, but it seems a bit hard on the 
indubilahly able Professor Foster, so 
lately out of Whitehall and author 
of the outstandingly perceptive Pali- 
lit’ti, Finance anti the Kale ttf Eco- 
nomics.) Professor Foster lakes 
thc opposite view to Mr Pryke's: 
namely, that our nationalized in- 
dustries (and on Ills arguments 
lie could have added “ our entire 
public sector ", ol which he has 
so much knowledge) must make 
bigger and bigger losses unless Ilia 
application of commercial standard* 
and principles is enforced on them 
and ironically that the bigger the 
economy's inflation or boom, the 
worse the losses of the public sector, 
because a boom in the more produc- 
tive private sector constitutes impos- 
sibly heavy demands on Ihe public 
sector which it cannot economically 


all been given a new and more robust public sector as a whole, without interrupted power supplies. From This is Ihe oilier side of the coin 

1 77 * C [ l ' r l hc 1970s and 1980s. L - VC11 a tangential glance at the council housing to the BliC and from depicting the plight of private enter- 

n«' I Wruvi » ' ‘ ’ l)72 ’ arllcle dwindling private sector furnishing our health and welfare services to prise in Britain, denuded of real pro- 

unviu wood. i thc wherewithal for the steady expan- education and law and order, the fit, raided to subsidize the lame ducks 

... in a society which has in run by eon- si on of its competitor, but having to serious student of tilings lo come of its own private sector, taxed to 
sent and where people wish to play a economize and so increase unemploy- must ask why so many services and subsidize the public sector's massive 
larger part, the leader cannot mm k ot nient j n d 0 j ng SOi industries are in the public sector, loss-making, and held hack from 

himself only «w JSS j'^S Outstandingly sound and scholarly why its scope and manpower arc charging due prices while hijacked 

daily decision-making so cuts off the ton arc those numerous and detailed growing so fast, why both Tories and for uneconomic wage rfml salary 

from Hie bottom that, seen from the analyses from the Institute of Social Labour agree to raid thc dwindling rates. That other side of the coin 


This is the other side of thc coin 


2 , , . . ., m.wM.wwi ivavoum. ou, uc is wopantxj iBJDQLirea. wtljte in. <airh muh qc b ^ comm Unisni. 

Ilian ^ ^ f a f e «^ ert >us comparisons, and • l^roblems of Dictatorship : ^The & could be argued in retrospect 

Jciilninc QuiSet's moc HmiS ov ? r . a .^oader Russian -Experience" he slides too i\m test supposition has been 

bonk » iii s. mV wf ih, !!! ? ng0 of top,cs and |ier,ods l,1an has easily mto unsupported, and some- b ? rn « ollt course of events, 

useful Cl, Ji n ) ‘ ^ s . bc m °re been common among professional fiimes .ivnuAPirtaKito r\..»_ ulthuueli not in theunivtiniw*:n<i*nHi.t 

useful. She SCI. out 10 B1V0 a simple historians in 'Britain forsonie Ume. 

ChrnnillnffTftll cnrvntr rtf Jiia t.l,anp.i . >rti. _ .. .• . . 


Chronological survey of the theoreti- 
cal framework of power in the 


"mu iiiniyppuHCU, uiLU .SOlIIC- . “J W| v wuiav sywhm, 

fiiiwfis iMuverifiablc. assertions. Over- although not in the way anticipated i\i 
all. however, il is refreshing, and |be*ime: iHiller's acoossimi in 1933 

Rfllllin rw I to .ne.l >k. r. _ I inevit.'lhtv IfH In ihto Cmosnil u/„rl.l 


- — ™n»,vi'| U 113 la'IlKHltllU, UllU ; . , Jll I7JJ 

tue strengths and weaknesses oE salutary, to read the work of u 'nevilably led In the Second World 
4tus approach can be seen most medievalist who is no bad scholar Wur which caused botli the downfall 

Clear tv m the three Mtnw (l»uniai< >n .1. ... nf iV.d-* !rm nmf ll<n tC'.. ■ .. 


Middle Aces traoini tie n w , en "l 081 medievalist wlio is no bad scholar wurwnicn caused both Ihe downfall 

which it essays devoted to and yet dares to speculate beyond ? r lNfti5lsm and thc Soviet advance 

Jarious 5 An essay on "The Toko- die strict confiaes ofhis period ^and into ^Central lEk.rope. ill is difficult to 

Papacy, ^ppire/iind other sovereijm £T» «S£} S2J5.S. *9 «» 


Ihe beginning to the end of the! 
Reich. Professor Duhnke in Im 
ions footnotes engages in a ruaq 
fight against this travesty of the lid 
However, instead of pursuing tld 
polemics, it might have b«n 
feniblc lo have stuted clearly, 
and for all. at the very beginning e 
this study thnt there arc obvioml ' 
differences between hagiography 
historiography. Renders of a 
izcd monograph of this kind 


governmental, private-seefor- 


, r j rnmnneihitif i.*s .in/l ease Ol me n*r LI1C ivws ana IVBin. 
freedom, rcsponsib lit cs anc T article b y 

m. So runaway is Leviathan DavidWood ., 
compared with five or ten years . . . 

fcT«c stool of observers 


u,c a&Mrrs BLerS «i },«ss 

iUk sector suckMies Unless wc can bridge this gulf fcrenccof the International Economic aiifiiaise. and as thnt disease has been or employment or investment, go 

sunerficial annua rnneev there in a mdiningful wuy. the fours of the Association, refer lo experience 'now progressive it is hardly surprising that then? Much tne same mml» 

tiinnnrf^dm intriouinc leaders about unn»vcnubiliiy, and the five years old nt the latest, valuable as its symptoms ore recurrent and more cogently shown by another ex-VVIuic- 

r!5 « re ■.iLnor- fruslrutinn of Hu- public ubout renwle- j t is . The University of Glasgow's convuLsive. Inflation worsens it. hall ccononi at of eminence, Ralph 

SS hicJSL ,K,iS ', -w M n«l«>rtmcni of Sociul und Economic Two books recommend economic, ^ ,s , 

11 M T f Ottnonwnt . rnn huzum. prophecies Hint aetuully dp carry «s on R«cf>nn>h is nnini> ahead with its studv •mrithiK -.nH chnnifeu tin(i Public Enterprises, which also 


fhis is the root of the real nialactie losses 1 Where docs unemployment, 


pet, as economists realize per- 
i better than others: not because 
ire belter at spotting thc shapes 


earth she exposes the comnnw frV ’ ‘ V7, way in satistacUon« of the historian's craft ; ciaim mereiorc-ullliough Tor obvi- 

sr^ar*---— K"E^j f !XSr su ^ 

speotive Hitter's temporary victory 


4 ^-1 

Ik X . Tr , but necessary, on blie road to the 

Magnates against the. King 

, about Communist policy in 1929-33 

ANTHONY GOODMAN ; The reign in a crisis in a system of hour of glory was in 1387 wh™ , ftretiierefore irrc,cvam - 

The l.oyul Conspiracy political conversions, not n .stage in naval force uncter hfe Mmmand in , Withln a fcw mon,hs ,,f Hitter’s 

The Lords Appellant under Richard °? nstl Phonal evohition. The Loyal the Channel captured n form* n.imkl! advent to povvor oonununism luid 


was a traasilory ^ta^c. regrctiahlo 
but necessary, -on the road to the 
Gorman Democratic .Republic, and 
that lihe anti-communist argumciils 
about communist policy in [929-33 
are therefore irrelevant. 


Furthermore, by slicking la 
closely lo the officiii! texts. P rotes* 
Duhnkc’s account too often 3ft 
lifeless. There is very little infoi 
tinn about the dramatis persona, 
no attempt is made lo describe 
fate of communists Inside Gqn 
during Ihe Nazi era. But the fc 
nfter all. consisted not only®*, 
handful of apparatchiks; Its brf 
bone were thc thousands of nw 
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and investment defects of our 
nationalized industries. 
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ii.il.int;c have bran superior iiiciin*. in 
Iviins uf the iiiitioniil welfare. tn those 
employed liy private indiisiry has been 
tbc vciHr.il thesis of this honk. 


'Uiii is liL'iillJiy stimulation. Why, 
file wonder*, shouldn't we “ vim- 
verge " to British eoinniiiniMii over- 
night ? Rut that antcpemiltimutv sen- 
tence of Mr Pryke’s bonk counsels 
caution. Isn't the Prince still missing 
From the pray? Why only our 
“ uulkuialimi industries" (and not 
(lie rest, the bulk of the puhlic sector 
which is non-productive) ? Which 
services' real "profits", spread over 
what others, and how thinly 7 
“ Superior means " how measured ; 
and liuw is the national welfare meas- 
ured ; and how is private enterprise's 
contribution to national welfare 
measured 7 The bulk of the public 
sector engaged in “admin" and in 
redistributing wealth created else- 
where (14 or 15 jtcr cent of the nat- 
ional income created by the public 
sector's productive agencies, 85 tn 
Hfi per cent by the private sector) 
is not composed of any “ national- 
ized industries *’ and has no measur- 
able " profitability " at all, nor ever 
can have : ii is all drain, ail " cost " 
on (lie remainder (public plus pri- 
vate). The critical issue remains : 
how far can you push (lie non-pro- 
ductive bulk of the public sector at 
the private sector's cost, and main- 
lain (let alone advance) the average ■, 
material standard of life, including i 
leisure and environment and all else t 
(measurable ni money forms or not) 7 
Full employment, redistribution of l 
wealth, relief of the needy — can be I 
realized in any true .sense ouly from « 
a more, not less, profitable private > 
sector. . i 

At least Mr Pryke is emphatically j 
right on a cardinal point: it isn't l 
economically sound, in public as in j 


n inis-iiivvsl nr uiivapply scarce 
L * resources u! capital and manpower. 
11 It has always been recognized as 
wrung in the private sector where. 
■ i until now. penalties - eg. the case of 
’ Rolls-Royce - have always inexorably 
. caught up with the perpetrators of 
Mich economic error. That resources 
. arc scarce fur Americans and Rus- 
sians alike, and for all others deve- 
loped or developing, in relation to the 
totality of public demands upon them 
; is being painfully realized every- 
where. despite tor perhaps because oft 
the advances of technology as well as 
the demands of human beings lor 
preservation of their familiar en- 
vironments. Ownership, management 
and administration of *' all the means 
of production, distribution and 
exchange " by the public sector can 
be no guarantee of material, environ- 
mental henefil to (he citizenry. Quite 
the contrary, to judge from results 
on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 
Quite the contrary, loo. to judge from 
what has recently gone oil in the 
public sectors of Britain, France. 
Italy, the United States, not to men- 
tion Spain and Greece and Canada. 
The blunt truth is that, to match the 
world's explosive population increase 
and humanity’s equally explosive 
demands for goods and services, 
material “ growth "—not just main- 
tenance of present .standards— must 
stand uta premium (in the concern of 
all governments) fur as far its any of ' 
us enn peer into the Iwcnly-llrsl 
century. 

To stunt or prune the private scc- 
Lor in order to bail out or subsidize 
loss-makers, and thus to maintain or i 
create unproductive jobs and to 
waste capital while expanding this 1 
public loss-making sector, docs not 
just spell for Britain and like cuun- : 
tries stable economic systems, steady < 


investors' strike, and- whether full 
employment at any standards of pay. 
inflation, or real consumption can be 
enforced by the state or no/-— in- 
evitably falling standards of living. 
These can only be borne in Britain if 
the slate then rormpuscs the deaden- 
ing equality of rationing and sump- 
tuary luxation. This cannot be pul 
through save in two ways : by a coali- 
tion of parties, logical because of 
their strange consiliences of policy: 
or by dictatorship. And runaway in- 
flation leads thither, loo. 


economically sound, in public :ts in jobs, assured standards of consumn- 
pnvule enterprise, to expand the tion. It snclls the growing enforced 
measurably loss-making activities, to leisure of unemployment, n savers' 


I hat this, again, is not alarmist, 
nor even confined to Britain as a dis- 
cussable possibility, can be gauged 
from the present disillusion, disap- 
pointment about new investment, and 
open disputation in Sweden, that 
socialist utopia, with its price- freezes, 
dwindling profitability, stagnant in- 
vestment anil unprecedented social 
■ unrest (see Financial Times special 
supplement uf April lu. 107’. and 
The Economist, April 29, 1972, "Do 
Price Controls Work ? "). One need 
scarcely add the convulsions and ter- 
giversations of American or French 
policies in this same context of prices 
and profits versus wages and salaries, 
of public versus private sectors, and 
of inflation versus social stability. As 
in so much else, what is alarming in 
our British context is that we are 
currying these policies to fur more 
dangerous pitches than other coun- 
tries; lienee our sickness: “ Perhaps 
law-abiding countries like Britain can 
enforce them more successfully for u 
while also: this may be u great dis- 
advantage ir the result is to cause -so 
large a cut in profit margins that 
there, is then an investment reces- 
sion " [The Economist article cited 
above). For Britain there can be no 
comtort in the doctrine of conver- 
gence between so-called communism 
and capitalism. 

Nor can convergence do what 


is wanted by so many people. Nor 
is ii true that private enterprise must 
inevitably grow into bigger and fewer 
units, in which the managements, 
cllicicncy measures and profit-and- 
loss-making approximate more and 
more to those in the public sector 
(mainly Main lory monopolies). Over 
the past two or three years in Britain 
the trends in use of manpower and 
in new investment in the two sectors 
have been in opposite directions. In 
the United Stales — materially the 
most ellicient economy on earth pro- 
ducing for all Americans on average 
standards of living ami leisure and 
longevity the envy of most of the 
peoples in the world— the private 
sector is still profitably growing, ft 
can linance a parallel growing public 
sector (now coping with environmen- 
tal and urban problems) and still 
clock up rising average material stan- 
dards for consumers. The list of 
(idler Western nations doing likewise 
and bypassing Britain is tedious. 

Logically, therefore, the doctrine 
of convergence doesn't hold water. 
Politically —that is. emotionally— it 
may well for Britain: static, lagging, 
steadily surpassed. If it docS. of all 
men we would be the most miserable, 
Tor our outlook would be grimmer 
■in both public and private sectors, 
since our economy is less viable than 
almost any other as n centralized 

■funic hooks mentioned hi this article ; 
J. M .wr, ni ts and M. Guitton (Editors): 
6U,, PP- Macmillan. 
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slate system. Hapnilv 1 
brighter spirits K&J 
such issues .steadily and III*] 
of them is David Cnnmh ,c 
<i„u, V his 

or Politics'/ lifter -in „ r ' “"N 
cursion through these fj£ P !^ 
could be great gains for the effiS 
■ind eflectivencss of nowm i 
state enterprise 1„ this coumS 
l treated as a business.” Ruim 

nils° r ?n? m , bcs jl,d « cs fcuM 
i*"s fundamental C hon» 1 

Policy ; nor can such eh £ J 

ut polit ics --witness the upiS 

academic circles and otter .3 

!? m CS k-M- r ° Ups cuuscd by 3 
Rothschild s recent, overdue J 

penile and practical suggestion^ 
public funds and scientific nJj 
Apparatchik! arc by no rtteansS 
hr.ed to totalitarian systems \ 
H is already late to usk fw J 
good work posing, analysing^ 
bit Ring the dilemma rcsuIiLy 
the runaway Leviathan. Do J 
people know they a rc m the *y 
boat 7 Is the harpuoncr equirwda 
the emergency ? Would ive H 
our behaviour if we could find w3 
shown, a belter basis for alfied 
than blubber 7 Would we stttfeS 
more work, less leisure and end 
lower standard of life, but in ij 
disciplined freedom or a 
democracy ? 
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DSEYMOUR ! 

II; The Golden Age 1903- 
Oxford University Press. 


Utdner delighted to remind 
lnjlt r favourably mentioned 
g Austen and Is, indeed, still 
minor sport in parts of 
- But ils British status is no 
gtftssive thnn the status of 
, beyond the Philadelphia 
* and the New York park 
i for is the influence of base- 
riflsJve outside the United 
ocept, oddly enough, in 
As a spectator sport, bitsc- 
iinoch less boring thnn cricket, 
ii as banal as American col- 
sdall.oreven as the now more 
tint professional football, 
wratwrles are shifted, sold, 
ipd and nowadays pensioned 
their “owners”, who nre as 
■eto local sentiment as military 
j«i of the Serenissima. And 
Mays (to use an impressive 
Is not an ornament to San 
» as Othello was to the 
ilk For world fame (ns well 
BdJ reward), what is the best- 
insl highly prized ball player 
Hompared to Peld ? 

it we of the many merits of 
anariabk book that even the 
^illiterate can get some of the 
! of the American national 
1 rtile those who know, by 
wand theory, the laws and 
id baseball must regard cricket 
dbdted, Harold Seymour can 
jij the rigour of the game as 
dmost, as Hazlilt, and make 
moderately informed Brit- 
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ish spectators of what has been the 
great American sport feel for the 
treason of the Chicago While Sox as 
Greeks must have felt for the be- 
trayals of Athens by Miltiadcs or 
A Icihiades. 

It is not only because Professor 
Seymour is a learned prose Pindar 
that his book is so fascinating. He is 
a highly intelligent writer who 
deals with the ethics of the game— 
and the absence of them, ft is 
interesting tn note that in the 
account of the war between the 
" tyrants " of the great leagues and 
their nmdotticn. Professor Sey- 
mour's sympathies are mainly with 
the players. Indeed, the “ owners " 
(significant idiom) gel, as the recent 
strike has shown, more sympathy 
from the fans than they deserve. 
True, aided by ingenious and righ- 
teous lawyers, the players were 
better off than they have ever been 
and the efforts of some of the more 
rapacious owners did not intimidate 
the mercenary players. But what is 
perhaps more revealing is that — to 
j itdge by the attitude of the 
" fans "—their loyalty is mostly only 
pocket deep, like the sporting zeal of 
Messrs Busch and O’Maliey. If, as 
some observers think, the great days 
of fan loyalty are over, it does not 
follow that the hirers of the condpt- 
tieri inspire much loyalty or respect 
either. Baseball is not now the sport 
embodied by " Casey at the bat 

Tis true there's belter booze than brine 
Bui he that drowns must drink it. 

But it is to be feared that even if Mr 
O'Malley goes on his lucrative trav- 
els again, his profits may be taken 
in the form of real -estate deals, not 
in the form of an unbreakable 
loyalty to the American equivalents 
of the Scots zealots who fill the 
terraces of Hampden. 
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" The only way to gel rid of a tempta- 
tion is to yield to it." Oscar Wilde's 
nphorism about Dorian Gray, even 
when it is a question of putting one's 
life rather than one's immortal soul 
in peril, comes closer to explaining 
the urge which drove John Fairfax 
to row alone across the Atlantic than 
Sir John Hunt's blunter remark about 
conquering Everest : " because It was 
there ", 

Since childhood Mr Fairfax had 
been obsessed by a determination to 
surpass (he unique achievement of 
two Norwegians, Hnrbo and Saimiel- 
son, " the first men ever to cross the 
Atlantic Ocean in a tiny bon! with 
no other means of propulsion than 
oars ", Not only thnt, despite having 
always been r resident of Argentina 
(where, he says, sponsorship would 
have been more easily forthcoming), 
he wanted to do it for England. 

At first, the patriotic Mr Fnirfnx 
was sadly disappointed in the Eng- 
land he found in 1967 : he met with 
nothing but bureaucracy, spineless- 
ness and ridicule as be spent the inter- 
vals between jobs rowing back and 
forth across the Serpentine ns part of 
his optimistic training. But some- 
thing about the swnshbuckling young 
man (who had just gambled and lost 


hit remaining funds) appealed to the 
grand old man of British yachting, 
Ulfa Fox. wlio agreed lu design him 
a boa l . Given such patronage, siilB- 
cient money f-’r the enterprise was 
raised and the patriot lolly- named 
Britannia launched at Cowes in 1968. 
As we now know, Mr Fairfax not 
only succeeded in rowing his way to 
Florida (and fume) hut went on lo 
row the Paeilie with his first ally in 
London, Sylvia Cook. 

By his own account, Mr Fairfax 
emerges as a curious kind of nautical 
frontiersman, relieving the drudgery 
of rowing by singing opera, implor- 
ing “ his " Goddess Venus for fol- 
lowing winds and filling his log with 
purplish pinches of insight (or is it 
hindsight ?): 

What the hell am I doing here ? 
Money 7 No . . . there arc far easier 
ways. Glory then 7 Perhaps a bit of 
that. . . . What does It inaticr ... I am 
doing what I have always laved to do, 
being part of and fighting against 
Nature. . . . Fighting Nature at her 
rawest ! C ould thde he a more beauti- 
ful thing ? 

Mr Fairfax is very different front 
the British supermen of the sen of 
recent years. It is Ihis self-nssctivc 
Errol Flynn-ish life-style rather than 
the adventure itself which makes his 
book readable: an account of n two- 
steps - backwards - for-cach-stcp-for- 
ward passage, ils monotony relieved 
only by encounters with passing 
ships. 

Unlike Mr Fairfax. Nicolcttc 
Milnes Walker is modest and evi- 
dently well broughl-up, qualities 
which, alas, inhibit her powers of des- 
cription. While it goes without say- 
ing that she is cxtreEiiely brave and 
capable, for a research psychologist 
she is strangely inarticulate and re- 
served about her motives in under- 
taking a singlehanded transatlantic 
passage. She didn't want to enter The 
Observer Singlchnnded “ because I 


was not interested in coming half 
w ay down the field " ; she wanted lo 
be the first woman lo make the c rul- 
ing non-stop : she was ” interested in 
studying the performance ol various 
physical and menial Iasi s under diffi- 
cult conditions ". 

She describes ihcse tasks m detail 
(although one suspects her ol under- 
playing (he cl i Iliad lies and hardships) 
and it is her ad hoc solutions lo 
hourly problems which will certainly 
make her book more interesting, 
technically speaking, to yachtsmen 
than Mr Fairfax’s. Hut it seems a 
pity for -someone of her profession 
tn have with he Id— perhaps in the in- 
terests of lighter reading— ail but (lie 
most superficial comments on her 
solitary adventure. 

In Britain, no licence is required 
to build, launch and set sail in your 
own boat even if your previous ex- 
perience is limited to the Round 
Pond. (In Poland, by contrast, there 
lire no fewer than three slilf examina- 
tions to be passed lie fore a boat- 
owner may sail offshore unaccompa- 
nied by an expert.) For the increasing 
number of lyrus who believe they 
can take to sailing as naturally ns » 
duck to water, Peter Heu ton's latest 
book on home boat- building and 
sailing ought to be required reading. 

The writing may be a bit saity, but 
here it is the writer's authority which 
counts and Mr Healon, while 
assuming you don't know port, from 
starboard, conducts you through the 
inescapable maths and technology of 
modern boa l-bu tiding and then ex- 
plains how to sail the product 
without perishing in the attempt. As 
useful us a refresher course as* it is 
for the beginner. Make Sail is gen- 
erously supplied with naval archi- 
tects' drawings and, above nil, col- 
lates essential information it would 
otherwise take months lo accumu- 
late. 


ALLAN PELS : 

The British Prices und incomes Bonrd ' 

298pp. Cambridge University Press. 
0.80 (paperback, £1.60), 

The Prices rind Incomos Bonrd was 
established in (he Spring of 1965 nnd 
abolished five years later. No ade- 
quate study of its work, however, can 
fall lo take into account the unfavour- 
able economic environment within 
which the Board . existed, circum- 
stances that made its work extremely 
■ difficult to assess. 

I l.ls to the credit of Alan Feis that 
he has not written ti merely technical 
. assessment. He emphasizes that the 
economic context In which 4he prices 
and incomes policy and the NBP1 
operated was unpropitious. Cental 
to (he difficulty wus the deficit in 
Inc balanco of payments which over- 
shadowed the Government between 
1 965; and 1969. It meant, in effect, 
that the prices arid, incomes policy, 
instead of, betas, as originally en- 
visaged. an instrument for planned 
growth, became nn instrument for 
restraint. For a period following the 
sterling crisis In the summer of I960 
and (lie devaluation of November 
1967 (lie policy, if strictly observed, 
would have resulted in ,n tall in the 
living Standards, of die majority of 
people whose pay w6S determined by 
collective bargijjnipg, .Obviously, this;, 
policy,, was unacceptable riot only -to . 
/the unions but to the. British people. 

• Pels describes the earlier 
atlenipts fil.:a prices nnd incomes 
.policy. 1 One -of the niost ambitions; 
and almost certainly the most success- 
ful, .was bunched during the latter 
.part i of the. postwar Labour Govern- 
ment. Even that attempt finally col- . 
• bpsed' under the impact of rising 
. prices tjuused by Ute Korean war a'nd : 
:/reiirpiament. Othcr attempts by a‘ 

- succession W Conservative gOvern- 
‘ tactiK were rtilher less successful. 
Even'; so, : the broad Ones of .official 
thinking . were • being evolved, rind 
, when ri now Labour-, Gpvernmcnt 
’ canjc into power in 19(j4 it was able 
: ><**. proceed towards a more formal anti 
coinprpbcnsivo policy. This culmi- 
hnted . in the. Joint Declaration of 
k? the Government, the 
‘ TuC end jamployers' leaders shortly. 
After, the. olcohpn,, .• , /. , 

Despite , Katold ;. ^Ison's at lack s 


upon the so-called wasted years of 
Tory rule, Labour's record of econo- 
mic stagnation was. If anything, even 
worxe. The economy grow very 
slowly nnd there was little real 
change in living standards. Though 
Roy Jenkins hux now rediscovered the 
existence of poverty he proved to bo 
one of the least inspired of Chancel- 
Jors LitbouT, on the other hand, 
could claim thnt, for the first time 
since the war, the bnlnnce of pay- 
ments had swung very substantially 
into surplus. But th<? price, measured 
in real economic terms, was very 
high. 

The prices and incomes policy of 
the Labour Government was a nop. 
i rices rose faster than ever and (here 
was not a single period when averngo 
pay increases were limited to “the 
norm". At the end of the Labour 
Government’s period of office both 
pay and prices were gnliopiug ahead. 

Nevertheless, it remains true ih H l 
tho intention of the prices rind in- 
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perlence showed that everything de- 
pended upon the economic circum- 
stances. Given the right environment 
m the future, tho experience of the 
Prices and Incomes Board will pro- 
vide a valunble guide. 

While in operation the Board pro- 
duced no less thnt) 170 reports, and 
achieved a speed of report tag not 
matched by any public Investigating 
agency. Its cost was a relatively 
modest £4 million spread over the 
five years or its existence. The Board 
consisted of businessmen, trade 
unionists and academies and was nblc 
to recruit a highly skilled stuff experi- 
enced in management techniques and 
indusim! relations. From about 
1968, when Its effectiveness in ccono- 

Smiii°I llro declined, its role as a 
stimulator of business elficicncy in- 
creased. 

The Board made its share of mis- 

;i" n , fu?, poris T re of Hi » cvcn 

quality, It rightly saw the inflationary 


danger of wage claims based mainly 
on comparability. But it wont to the 
opposite ex | rente of undcr-csti mating 
tnc extent to which considerations of 
wage comparisons perform a lcgili- 
nuita economic function in the 
labour market. And the Board never 
roso ved within its own reports how 
far labour is entitled to share in Hie 
benefits thal flow from increased 
capital investment. At one singe it 
tended lo take the view that labour's 
snare in the rewards of increased pro- 
ductivity should be related lo labour's 
direct contribution. At other stages 
K recognized that labour's contribu- 
tion can also be made in the form 
of cooperation with new forms of 
capital equipment. The Board found 
it impossible to measure labour’s 
direct contribution independently of 
the capital equipment being em- 
ployed. It tended also to under- 
estimate some of the problems of pro- 
ductivily bargaining, wliile its report 
on overtime was in some respects 


equivocal. But these criliclsnistk 
detract from the central eonlribu 
the Board made to the study of 
behaviour of important sedon 
British industry and to the c 
of weaknesses. Valuable siij 
were made in almost all ils 
As never before, it made those 
gaged in collective bargaining tk 
of Hie importance of producthi 
and it threw it .searching light on 1 
price arrangements existing in i 
industries. 

The failings of the Prices and » 
comes Board should nul be Uik «if 
belittle it ns an instrument of pouj 
but lo indicate that such a Boarf 
not a substitute for economic gro* 1 
One day the present government m 
future government is likely 1? 
to the task of operating a pn«s« 
incomes policy through a 
agency charged with scrutinizing 11 
portnm pay and price trends. 41* 
lo be hoped that next time fi 
in conditions of economic expand 
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Thenmaebmery of control 
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of questions, to concillHie as 
command. It Is here that ow 
organizational theory has i# PJ 
play. The administruiorsj^ 
understand why people b e " a “ 
they do, and how conflicting uw 
can be balanced nnd reconcile 

Centralized control In aay p 
organization hns Its disaovw 
The fundamental problem is ^ 
tlnguish the issues lo which « 
bring greater efficiency i* 01 ? 
on wWch it places ft hureai 
brake. If resources a« t0 
efficiently, a measure of cen^i 
trol or coordination in most 
essential. But nothing Is 
for this machinery of control 
lo replace all local tapiative-. 

Mr Baker has tackled 
subject. But he would be *3 
Claim that he hns worked ow ■ 
nrchenslve organizational ‘ 
public administration. -Fj® i ^ 

play an increasingly in, P 0 .u"SiS* 
our lives. In a democratic^ 
is a. matter of fundament"* 
that they should be 

Istered to achieve 
while maintaining 
spohsiyeness to public react! . 
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of Professional Golf 
ifi- McCormack’s Golf Annual 

!f. plus 68 photographs. Collins. 

iLONGHURSTi 
Wtmd Soft Times 
* Cassell 13 . 75 . 


ft Poulnger’s book on Muir- 
A primarily for home con- 
not entirely. The 
"“several faces. One of them 
a JJ D1 «fiy introvert and, per- 
*«most appealing. It is the 
the Honourable Com- 
■ juh its recognition that the 
^ in the first place for the 
r* that the best form of 
JU ““wwne arranged before 
"wadrink. 

°!? er fee®* belong to the 
of them is historical, 
w ® v * r the origin of the 
1 Comparisons with 
H kolven 

£7 “a'»e, what you will— 
Sk .^J'^hat seems beyond 
J.tnat in the sixteenth and 

lasts a.sa 
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'Itti- ibut jj a M°Nowed Prince 
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° Ut 81 u? fro * 71 
bBc ? 8 * captain in 
J»y Sir Walter 
wd broad- 
fcr the buLiJi would, seem 
“* war. or the 

tad of Chastened 
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kind of opponent 
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tit whom tn he introduced on the 
first tec. 

Of all this Mr Pottlnger writes 
with the slightly astringent lone of 
one restraining bis emotions. To 
MuirfieUI as a championship course 
lie Joes his duly, but with less 
obvious pleasure. This year. Muir- 
fickl. taking no more kindly to 
public stands and advertisements 
than a thoroughbred to a bridle and 
bit, will stage one of the world’s 
biggest golf events, the British Open. 

Mark McCormack's latest annua) 
is poles apart. Not all his bulky 
volume is by his own hand, but in 
the opening chapter, "The Year in 
Retrospect ”, we have come to count 
on original thinking and forthright 
comment. As manager of the Big 
Three in America it is natural that 
much of his attention should centre 
on those he has made wealthy and 
who have made him famous ; but he 
has. in reviewing the past year, to 
give pride of place to Lee Trevino. 
"Jack [Nicklaus] won more money 
and took fewer strokes than any- 
body else ... yet once again he was 
not the prodigious drawing card he 
might have been." Trevino caught 
the headlines with victory in ' the 
United States, Canadian, and British 
Opens within a month. Having 
reached the top of the plateau, can 
Trevino stay there ? Mr McCormack 
asks. Such questions make this 
volume stimulating for the enthu- 
siast ; while the spacious recording of 
world events also makes It a useful 
work of reference. 

Farthest point from the instruc- 
tional book is Henry Longhursts 
My Soft Life and Times. The author 
saw no other possible justification in 
the writing of such a book than 
giving pleasure ; he has succeeded 
beyond his own expectations. Gol* 
forms only an introduction lo ins 
book, as it has formed an introduc- 
tion to n Wider life for Mr Long-. 

hurst. ■ ’ It Is the most Important 
work of one who is hal f : arnateur, 
half-professional in Ws wntmg- He 
affects the Mt-hearted style .and 
does not tread the paths of Fleet 
Street -more than he has to , out 
undemerilh there Ues the completely 

profoS^onaJ. approach, • ■ . 
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“Hie Atlantic Ocean", James 
'Ihorpe said thicc years ago ail a 
Clark Library .Seminar, “litis 

generally displayed the unique pro- * 1 "fl 1 • i 

perly of limiting the irmisniissron t»f I ^ r r -if\ f~\ f \ /~A O 

scholar!} influence to a westerly I P V I V Tl I I Pi 11 I I II X 

direction." Mr'lhorpe allowed that I Lj A Lij CJLll\JL yyl I LW 1 i3 

the osmotic pressure of Fretison ^ K A V v v A ^ 

Hower>'s influence htid already en- 
sured its transmission in the oppo- 
site direct ion : hut. if it was (rue lip 
to |9fi9 that the rest nf American 

bibliographical scholarship was till- that parochial bibliography is belter JOSEPH KATZ (Editor) : 

a pp reeia ted in Europe, it is happily titan none. Proof 

true no longer. The t\vcnty : fiflh 1 he specialist articles in Proof l T( .. . . , A 

volume of the papers of the fliblio- are j n themselves most welcome. „ r . irl h;, -j . in ,t icvin-.i s;. 


graphical .Society of Virginia, nnd Katz gives interesting details 

Ihc fin.1 yearbook o A,«nc«n 0 , prilcliccin Ncw V ork prim- 

bibliographical and textual studies. . 1 . ... ... 

will be read as eagerly in Britain as mg house of 1798 (which printed 
in the United States. “ the first American Novel ", C. B. 

Certainly American bihliog rapid- Brown's IVielandi : normal eight- 
cal scholarship iA parochial in being eenlh-ccntnry routines were fol- 
chiefly concerned at llio moment lowed, except (hat ihe outsets and 
with American literature, and e»pe- insets of the half sheets of the 

cially with American fiction, a par- duodecimo work -aml-i urn iniposi- 

lialiiy that is reflected by the new {foil were shuffled before folding. 


Tile Yearbuok of American Biblio- 
graphical and Textual Studies. 
Volume I, 1971. 


he revived the old argument about 
the scientific nature of bibliography. 

Both Dr Davison and Professor 
Peckhani argue laboriously that 
bibliography must often, when evi- 


1 ssifif's- "ss Jar i 

rcss. j h.jj. enter t h e re a ] m 0 |* t| lc subjective and 


FREDSON BOWERS (Fdiior) : 
Studies In Bibliography 
Volume 25. 

252pp. Charlottesville. Virginia: 
University Press uf Virginia. $15. 


unverifiable ; and that bibliography 
cannot be a science in the sense that 
a physicist, say. understands science. 
Ot' course it cannot. As MeKerrow 
wrote in the preface to his Pro- 
legomena more than thirty years ago: 


yearbook (though noi by llio Vir- which implies thoi Ihc printer, not pher Spencer Jewribw and labulalcs 
gima Snutics, which us usual ranges various binders, folded Ihc sheets. J comnuter survev of nil the var- 
wideiyi. This bins in unrormnnlte Protasor Knhr eh.. cx:o„in« ihc fen” HityS dhta. or ?L 
both because the period to vered— * publishers dummy ol a Dreiser Merchant of Venice front 01 to the 
century and a half— is short, and novc , of 19,5. which contained two forthcoming 7 New Riverside edition. 


because fev f chaplets of the text in a vciy -p| lc resi1 j ( confirms in detail what for textual criticism the qualities of n 

now being laboriously and expen- different state of revision from that , iad befin apprcciated in a genera , science and to refer to its methods ns 

6 1 vc I y edited to earn the seal of the of | atcr pu blis|icifl versions of the ILav the larae differences between “ scientific Truth Is truth and logic Is 


pher Spencer describes and tabulates 50 J hc 

a comnuter survev of all the var- T I T W L an<l ftC,ions of die world that n 
f con ?P u “ r survey o ail tiie var desire has grown up to bring within Us 

fants in sixty-three editions of 7 he sco; nl least in name, niuiiv subjects 
Merchant of Venice from Ql to the which cannot properly be said to 
forthcoming New Riverside edition, belong there, and Inter alia to claim 
The result confirms in detail what for textual criticism the qualities of n 


HSSr' to M.l«" f- American £ Olita^rili "b« ~ 

w in Park Bc r n ' in ' i®""* 11 ? 1 - ,““"7 

greatest works of lUcratiirc in - t gcnl nnd. entrepreneur in the cut- Hnw _ nnfi r ' 


literati i re 


to the development of the text, of 


English. British readers arc not un- throat business of producing instant 
aware or unappreciative of the work American reprints of British fiction 


scicninic. truth is truth nnd logic Is 
logic, whether we arc wriiing of the 
phenomena of gravitation or of the 
sources of a line of poetry, and n n 


Rowe and Cape 1 1 : the static situa- sense any honestly conducted enquiry 
tion in the nioetecnlh century ; and may be termed scientific ; but the man 


of Melville. H awlliorn e. Mark w th or tli c^ S S the return made by twentieth -century of science, as science is usually tindcr- 

Tur:iin Fi.^ntd. Faulkner »nd cooperation or edllore l0 ear | y rca d lings m prefer- stood, who builds up his theories on 


Twain. Fitzgerald, Faulkner mid 

S IT rS y . hiu so IhT hune But not all the pirates were Amerl- eighteenth" cent iiry^ ScoU Bennett ‘j 16 XTUih web of which ‘ can be 
a! m blmSbl fort i can. Hawthorne wrote bitterly in follows up M. J. Bruccoli’s pioneer- demonstrated by experiments capable 

"" “S “*« of 1841. -The English „ ten ten* ns In, ~ So™ transall Jnljc tex,s : from %aS£r JOSTS 
these and of lew eminent American unscrupulous pirates as ourselves", west to cast of 9fiS with a study | nf | ucnce upon lhc rCMllls obUlillcd ls 

authors few of which are ser- and C. E. Frazer Clark shows that p* t * ie ° rilis " publication ot W. D. concerned arc identical, is in a position 

im.ciu Hr.ff'rt 1 vc» when so manv mas- Tor seventeen ue.nrs Hi.wviKnme did Howdlsi works in the lute nine- to arrive at a very difl’ercul order of 


British publishers. 


cnee to the emendations of the 


the basis of a scries of propositions 
(he truth of each of which can be 
demonstrated by experiments capable 
of repetition whenever desired, in cir- 


iotisly defective, when so many mas- for seventeen years Hawthorne did f 10 "® 11 * 8 ' vorKS m mt l ‘ 1 . n,n ®r 

Icrplcccs of English literature— not get n shilling out of the English r e?riions Ce wi l th y, his n Cdhburah mib 

« Bri,™ rs s » ( h “ >-»■ ffi 01 WoiiMf iJt 

in need t scriipi|lous or not— for the Amen- Lawler investigates the manuscripts 


scholarly editing. 

But national bias is probably inev 


can pirates made ten times as much 
money as the English ones — this 


certainty From the textual critic, to 
whom experiment Is ns a rule impos- 
sible. The latter cun seldom, if ever, 
reproduce nowadays the conditions 
which influenced, or might have in- 


iubte. Texiuul i^rshjp on . iKtorneT^ ST 

frifge scale is expensive, .inti frnnkly u[ari(J , jn L n gj nn d t | 1R , was to profit Librar 
natHWw Phenyl him when* Uis Uler novels were a yet 

P-W— O—by-w-i—l. “ o r, 


Ilf U/ildnV TU* Pin nr* nl n nr Inn wn,tn ‘'Uliicnreu, or migni nave in- 

Hucnced, Ihe transmission of the text 


Gray, concluding that the holograph 
now nt the Pierpont Morgan 


with which he is concerned, nnd for 
scientific proof of his theories lie must 


Library must have been preceded by substitute arguments bused on what 
a yot earlier manuscript, which seems to him, from Ills •* knowledge of 


appealing for half a million doltafs There are two articles by O. T. 


mid conceivably reappear. 

There are also two impressive 


with a pompous epigraph from Tahselle, one in each collection. In theoretical papers of great general 
Mark Twain: "Almost the most Proof he argues sensibly for ,l hih- /n. — i!.~. ~r 


interest, Peter Davison (Ihe editor of 


human nature’’ nnd from what he can 
learn of the procedure nnd hnbils of 
early copyists, printers, nnd then triad 
producers, most likely to have 
oocurrcd. and which cun seldom or 


prodigious asset of a country, and llogruphical non-proliferation ", rheLlbrary) writes in Studies In nevor bo more (him probabh correct, 
perhaps its most precious possession, urging bibliographers not to under- , „ <. ■ .. . even though the probability may iu 

kits native litorary product-when take expensive research-for in- BWUography on Science, method, som c cuscs bc or n high degree, 
that product is fine and noble and stance marathon collations of plated antl th a textual critic ; while in . . 

enduring." The Americans might reprints' of nineteenth-century Proof Morse Peokham approaches argue about the scientific nalti re 
point, moreover, to the inadcqugle 
quantity of British editing and say 


novels— unless the potential rewards some of the same problems from a bibliography now is surely lo 
are great ; and to exclude from their different angle In " Reflections on P ursilB a r °d herring. In calling 


published work whatever is not rele- 
vant to their readers’ needs. Studies 


the foundations of modern textual bibliography a science Copingcr, 


in mhlinTrnnh^^^ CZ: lt would be anpropri- GnB-«id indeed nowers-ware 

instalment In Tnnsetie‘ c pte to analyse these articles In detail not using the word as a modern 


Specialist 

Booksellers’ 

Announcements 


A. R. HEATH 
. AnllqUBrCan Baofculler 
15 Rndmlnian Road, DcmiMixf, Drlitol. 
BOOKS OF THVs 16th (o lSlti CBN- 
T DRIBS' and rarer Rmlfor Incaroilng 
hontti' 'of Uks I9lb canlurr (j tho lltnno 
ot our roiwkr oaulogua. Your Inclusion 
on our malllna IU1 is wclcanud. 

. U1IHAR1KS PURCHASED 
Distance no nhitdcb 


instalment In Professor Tanselle’s "iSS! no1 using ,tlc worU as a modern 

long series of worthy papers on araued— iuit two iwets of bihli^ physlc,st wou,d lisc il - bul wcre 

technique, this time on the construe- graphic] theory wilh which they are P r °bably thinking of iu more gen* 

RrTanBCmCnt ° f Cdlt0r,al deemed and whid, Ire currJntlJ oral definition. In* this sense Greg's 

‘ pp * very much In the air may be definition of bibliography ns " the 

Studies hi Bibliography includes touched upon. These are the scien- science of the transmission of literary 
also papers on a wide range of tide nature of bibliography, nud the documents " is perfectly acceptable, 
particular problems. Two are by the editor’s attitude towards the author’s The question of the editor’s atti- 
editor on texts by Mariowe, taking intention. , ude to ^ aulhor . s intonljo „ is 

KwS taTott™ M his b«r r Hc Dr Dav ™" is chleny concerned lo discussed by Professor Peckham in 

wET Ita 1 dte 1 “routine?* ised “in ZVbv D S‘ Um !? ‘™ pa > lera 

for setting the 1594 edition of reachcd in J569 by D. F. McKenzie, Thorpe: "The Aesthetics of textual 

Edward II show that it was a first .. tl ,r8 J!?“ . m Pnnters of criticism" (1963) and "The ideal of 

ed'itioa, and tha4 there never was an minc * (Studies In Bibliography textual criticism" (1969). Mr 

edition .of .J 593, now lost; this is Volume 22) that fora bibliographer Thorpe argued that the goaf of the 

convincing, although the additional lo work inductively, generalizing textual critic must be to verify or 

evidence from tho <;rw»llino anrl . t _,I » nwviVAr tka . 


htt 

it ■ 


evidence the spelling and ■ from particular instances, was to f ecov ? r <b e words which the author 

skeletons of the 1594 edition is courl error because his Reneraliza- ,ntended to' constitute his work of 

Esysa ssM Miff&jKsassg 5s-?.« % - UK 

Marlowe’s - translation of ' Ovid's 
Amoves, Jp which he fastens on lh6 
central problem of the nature of Ihe 


m® laiaast Blood Ql Modern English 
ana Amorloan UttegUita 'and ModQ«i 
First Editions In 0r«a| Britain. > 
Mobility Catalog® as troa on raqoMt 
, . Ctlaloguo.47 now raadv, 


JOHN H. JENfcTNS 

Rare 'popks.BoJ DoQum4a|8 in Ultra tu re 
and ' htatory. Very largo «logk ; at 
tutios, .'.Wrlw' for free calnlopiei | 

f ,i|ok 2dls J: . : 

: Auilln, TqMb T8767. . 1 


w 

' : 83h Hlllr N.^6 

• .L'itt 78 • 


he is seldbth easy, TbadhiB aud here th ® bypo^eacp-deducUye .method, CT.fc text which the author 
Ihe sea of h» prose is choppier than '**'**? ^ bibhographer proposes laowledgo that this ideal 

, usual,.-.- ' ■■; • ••■ :. r - hypotheses -and tests them kgalnst . Jb wy final and cqm- 


Kite, of bcbaSi ih? T 

JSSLSpisar- 

media c his behaviour to £ 
of all other sets. His anivi 
mu limurpoaerul: his problem ^ 
K )‘ V 11 c ?»no( be solved a 
situation is open 

Although Professor Peckham\ 
moms are considerable this 
Serous advice for a textual , 
for it is liable to lead, as in iht 
Browning (of which Professor 
ham is one of the editorsl u 
continuum 0 f semantic n 
(Dr Davison s phrase). U mdd 
mistake to ignore Professor 
ham’s article, which is an edu 
redefinition of bibliographical 
sibilities and goals, but Mr' 
proposal that we seek to rtcow 
author’s intention for his w 
even though it be granted tfei 
cannot recover it more than 
imntcly— offers a more pr< 
aim. 

It is instructive to consider 
choice of copy text for an trfliio 
this light. In his famous * Ratiuu 
of copy text " of 1949. Gregdidi 
consider the possibility of uj 
authors' manuscripts as copy A 
because, for his period, theyd^ 
exist. Plenty of nincleeenlhfltii 
authors’ manuscripts have stmnj 
however, and in 1964 Prota 
Bowers proposed that “bIoi 
author’s manuscript is pr 
this has paramount aulltorily 
lowing this Ihe choice of s 
authors’ manuscripts as copy a 
has become the dogma of the Col 
for Editions for American A 
But is the author’s manuscript 
lo represent his intention for I 
public appearance of his work ? 

Authors of prose world hi 
always expected their prim 
correct the spelling, ca 
and (at least until the early l« 
century) punctuation of tbeti 
whore it was defective ; minty 
have accepted this norma 1 
cheerfully enough, commonly-, 
relying on U lo pul the tat i» 
publishable slate. Would wefci 
author wish his manuscript 
means of his literary compos 
not its end— to be reproduced 
atim wilh all its minor Iniperf 
or would lie choose the ,, 

printed— <md normallzed-w 

the version ho had been aim** 
all along 7 Do wc, indeed, ■ 
want to read the book in it* 
script version, rather than L . 
finished, printed version in 
readied Us original n"" 
(Poetry, of course, was 
matter, and no one would 
that Tennyson or Browning 
have accepted a printer’* IL-, 
of their punctuation.) • ,1 

This leads, finally, to the q 
of substantives (Greg’s term, 
ing the words of the Vw 
accidentals (the spelling, a" 
lion and punclualton), for rt 
course the accidentals 
compositor normalized, n®' 
Peckharp begins his paper W 
lioning the " increasingly yew 
Unction between substantive 
accidentals": 

The textual editor should dj, 
with this theological tf^uuwr 
accidentals nnd substantive. . 
simply and clearly "bout wogj 
(nation, spoiling, nnd cap** 
and whatever else he new* 
about. These things are ^ 
our eyes; accident* and wW* .« 
not. j 

This sound, like a i8«f, l S i 
common sense until « » w 
bered lhal the distinoiton 
substantives and acctdeno 
real one hi the prbMj 
Moxon made it cl ®5 r i;foi 
Ihc compositor could, 



flomy 

HiNS. The Radiant Universe, 
j by Arthur Beer. 87pp. 
«*.a50. 

* attractive introduction to 
Barn kinds of celestial 
. has been ably translated 
rnivd by Arthur Beer. The 
i essentially a collection of 
ical photographs, mainly of 
w star dusters and galaxies, 
, ample explanatory text. The 
slhroughoul is on the value 
ography ns the astronomer's 
j) tool, and the greatest 
kuobviously been taken in the 
lion of the photographs, 
.quarter of Ihe plates arc in 
.and although Ihe human eye 
never see (he nebulae and 
s5 they are shown here, the 
ibk advances made in recent 
ia the photography of such 
objects arc very clearly shown, 
hlhc work is limited in scope, 
a fine collection of photo- 
of many of the familiar 
visible in our telescopes and 
Bsufiicicnt explanation to udd 
t interest. 


phy and Memoirs 

ck. Donald. One Man’s 
to 218pp. Arthur Barker. £2.25. 
dismissed from West Point but 
fi in jua about every war one 
think of, Charles Sweeny was 
tocrican soldier of fortune who 
* king and adventurous life, 
W McCormick records this life 
tarefully as anybody could do 
■ik subject is n man who would 
h Mexico at one moment and 
wilh ihtf French Foreign 
5®* " cx< - in llio Second 
J War Sweeny was behind the 
^Squadrons or the RAF' as well 
Wmvolvcd with Ihc inimitable 
WWinilc. He was a friend, loo, 
West Hemingway. 


in Russia's boundaries and 
possessions over eleven centuries. 
Mr Gilbert's volume contains 
146 maps designed lo present a 
survey uf Russian history from the 
earliest times to the present day. Kie- 
van Russia and Muscovy arc ade- 
quately covered, but the maps on 
imperial Russia and the Soviet Union 
are frequently more original in con 
ccplion and contain much useful ta< 
well as some trivial) information. An 
outstanding feature is a very detailed 
index. The maps arc admirably cleat 
nnd in general have been carefully 
compiled. 


I 1(I:V()R-Ropfk. Htxiii. (Jurat EH?a- tion is here. Ion. on the studio, liglit- 


gTON. John, British Wild 
jjw* Votanw I: 491pp. 

Sj2:pp492-947. Newton 
David and Charles. £3.51) 

» two volumes contain the 
books on wild 

^l J A n , Hulchinson , P l,b * 
trlf Pelican" series (1945- 
with illustrations and 
X of “bom 200 additional 
a !J an 8emem follows the 

I talt- ,flca,ion wh ich In the 
Sr SSL .ff'es “mainly 
L i herbaceous " plants. 

a Ca , tc8 ° ry w,th the 
^ c,car explanation 
to Families will 
.J.hesJnncr with only a 

SMf section vvhere 
«ch Famdy iire described 

inM ar f lales with diag- 
SSft *wn by Dr Hut- 
Hjjf P recJsc ideminca- 
uuetMting notes follow on 

b w’ ..jKb'tut, distribullon, 

Egj ft- ^ books will be 
Hi* thusc Without 

who ^ Ul P° r ' 
Ptn« Url ^ er slud y in more 
^ rfe raa, of which a list is 


Costume 

Dress Regulations for the Army 19011. 

1 18pp. Newton Abbot : David 
and Charles. Paperback, £1.50. 

A French general once remarked 
that he had never met a British 
soldier who said that he belonged to 
the British Army ; only lo a regiment. 
This immensely strong and indepen- 
dent regimental spirit has oDcn shown 
a tendency towards idiosyncratic ex- 
travagances in dress, from time to 
time prompting the War Office to 
issue stringent dress regulations. 
This set. issued in the last year of 
Queen Victoria’s icign, is introduced 
by Field- Marshal Lord Wolselcy. the 
Commander-in-Chicf, wilh a stern 
warning against sartorial deviation, ns 
was its predecessor by the Duke of 
Wellington. The regulations are ex- 
tremely detailed, covering all ranks 
of all branches of the service, laying 
down Ihc badges, buttons, clothing, 
lace, " brooch ornament " and ac- 
coutrements of every regiment and 
corps: regular, auxiliary and colonial. 
This comprehensive document is 
illustrated by 79 plates and will be of 
much interest both to the student of 
British military history and to the 
collector of militaria. 


Exploration 

I.AN01.EV. Minis!-'!.. When the Pole 
Stur Shone. 1 76pp. Hnrrap. i'2.25. 
A compact history of exploration 
Trout Ihe earliest times to the pre- 
sent. Michael Langley covert nearly 
everything from the tools of 
navigation to the urge that some men 
feel to go beyond the horizon. Aust- 
ralia and Africa arc included as well 
as the Poles, and besides plenty of 
route maps there is a long list of 
significant dates. Lord Hum contri- 
butes a foreword. 


belli' s hirst Historian. 37pp. mg. cameras, films, priming, dark- 
Capc. tiOp. ruom (ricks and so on, and the work 

Hugh Trevor-Roper's reflect ions on opens with an historical chapter illus- 
William Camden's .-f mulls were Ira led by early photographs of chitil- 
niadc in the second Neale Lecture ren which are the best in the hook, 
at University College London, The other examples are mostly Ihe 
which he delivered last December, author's own but works by others are 
The lust half considers (lie pressures alsu here, including a memorable 
brought lo bear oil llie author of ihe shol of children playing in the war- 
Britannia to undertake a second ruins of Madrid by Cartier-Bresson, 
great work in the annals of Eliza- Over-sweet ness and coy humour have 
belh's reign. In the second half of not always been avoided. The text 
the lecture he takes an historian’s is supported by funny marginal 
critical look at the work itself, in sketches, some uf which also carry 
which he secs a rejection of both the information, 
older interpretations of history, the 
humanist and the ecclesiastical. The D 
Annals presented the story of the rOetfy 

reign not as a morality pjay or the r,_ ok> Alexander. Selected Poems. 


exemplification of a political thesis, Edked b Avril ,> yman . .y>hpp. 
but viewed Elizabethan England as 0xforxJ . Vergamon Press. £4. 
a living organism. In them the author . ... ... , - „ . - 

&!!Sv^ innin8 En6,i ’ h 

y ' poems by Alexander Blok, re prose nt- 

, ing all periods of his creative life; 

MUSIC these arc richly annotated nnd intro- 

Brown. Mauricf. J. E. Chopin. An Sliced by a biographical und critical 
index of his works in chronological nocount of Blok s work which is the 


order. 214pp. Macmillan. £6. 

In his preface lo the original edition 


best available in English. There arc 
also somc haunting photographs, par- 


, TLS Scntcmber 1 1 9601 of this use- llcutori y those taken at the poet’s 

K2« ,0 iTbHM a? 


of Chopin, the author appealed to 
users of the book lo send him any 
corrections or further information. 
This revised edition incorporates a 
number of corrections of dates, Polish 
orthography and facts about manu- 
scripts. The dedication lo Arthur 
Hcdley is now to his memory. The 
price has trebled. 

Natural History 

Adamson. Joy. Pip pa's Challenge. 

1 75pp. Collins and Harvill Press. 

£2.75. 

Joy Adamson has followed the pre- 
vious photographic record of Pippa 
the cheetah and her cubs with this 
lavishly illustrated volume in colour 
und black-and-white. In spite of her 
difficulties following un accident and 
of the natural predators of wild 
animals in nature, she has shown that 
11 pel cheetah can be rehabilitated and 
enabled lo live wild again and to 
breed. She has observed the way 
these animals solve territorial rights, 
balance llielr natural food supplies, 
discipline their young nnd communi- 
cate with each other. Detailed ob- 
servations on the development of the 
second litter of three cubs, including 
their ultimate mating, led the author 
to the opinion that conservation or 
endangered species is best achieved 


a bibliography which is very full, 
even if not quite up to date so far 
as the West is concerned, since Avril 
Pyman lives and writes in Moscow. 


Politics 

Thornhill, William (Editor). The 

Case for Regional Reform. 269pp. 

Nelson. £2.95. 

Although recent events, particularly 
in Ulster, have upset some of the 
emphases of William Thornhill’s 
comments his book remains valu- 
able. This is a volume of extracts 
from " essential documents ** to fur- 
ther understanding of a current 
issue. It deals wilh regional devolu- 
tion, regional structures, lhc re- 
organization of local government 
and concludes with A valuable sec- 
tion on "The Prospects: Change or. 
Decay ? ". As Mr Thornhill snys. ’’ it 
should he possible to think in terms 
of a regional strategy within the 
national policy" and wo have 
proved that there is no great ob- 
stacle to the creation of administra- 
tive units on a regional basis. But so 
far, for good reasons or bad. we are 
very far from effective political 
direction and control over these 
many regional activities. 

Social Studies 


Transport 

Tiampori History I'olnmc 4. Edited 
by ISarnn I'. I hick hull). 344pp. 

Newton Abbot : David und 

Charles. £2.X5. 

This volume oilers all (he articles, 
book reviews, note.-, and news items 
which appeared in the three 1971 
issuc-i of Transport History. Both 
articles und items reflect the healthy 
interest now taken in fairly small and 
local aspects of transport history; 
for example, there are pieces on 
fifty years of bus services in a village 
in Huntingdonshire und on an early 
mineral railway in Cheshire, both, 
well worth reading. On no account 
should the miscellaneous items be 
overlooked : they include a good note 
on the bibliography ol Wolvcrton as 
a railway town and a great deal of 
news about such matters as river und 
rail preservation. 


Travel and Topograpy 

Hammond, Niui:i.. The White Horse 
Country. 204pp phis unnumbered 
plates. Reading : William .Smith. 
I*apcrback, 80p. 

The Berkslure villages of Nigel Ham- 
mond's exploration extend Irom the 
Downs to the Vale and northwards to 
the Thunjes and the Oxfordshire bor- 
der. A revised si:ics of newspaper 
articles, they blend Ihc facts of the 
guidebooks wilh the writer's own ob- 
servations ; he has an eye for local 
industries past and present, and fur 
country characters, as well as for the 
literary associations so plentiful in 
this countryside. Ramblers in the 
White Horse country will find here 
much local lore, lightly conveyed. In 
any future revision the author might 
take another glance at his pages on 
Puscy, where King Canute appears to 
have strayed into the wrong century. 


Genealogy 

Wagner, Aniiuwy Richard. /£««• 
lish Genealogy. 461 pp. Claren- 
don Press: Oxford University 

Press. £6. 

The second edition of this book by 
Anthony Richard Wagner, which was 
immediately recognized on its publi- 
cation in I960 as a stundnrd work, Is 
enlarged by some fifty pages, 
and includes much new detail 
discovered by the author and 
other reseurchcrs. Sir Anthony 
justly recognizes nn increasing 
awareness among general historians 
of the contribution that genealogy can 
make to their .studies; lo them 
especially the cnlarttemcnl of his 
chapters oh Ihe fluidity of classes, so 
distinctive of the social history of' 
Erfglund, will bd important. ... 


by returning even tamed anlmnls to „ . . 

breed under natural conditions. One Clcgo. Joan. Dictionary of social 


must recognize hoAvcver that these Services, Policy and Practice, 
conditions were lo some extent con- 126pp. Bedford Square Press, 
trolled. £1-50 (paperback, 90p). 

„ j 1 ... nt* th* This book is mainly a dictionary of 

Hyams, Edward. A"*”™* f tcclinlcal terms used in sociul work 
Service of Man. JO.OOO Yean of |Jcc Somc of lhe definitions, 
Domestication. 209pp. Dent. £2.95, f Qr exnmp)ei .. Earnings-Rclatcd 
Jn an enrlier volume, Edward Hyams Supplement ", " Leasehold System ”, 
has shown man's progress in planting Qr .. W age-Stop ", may clarify policies 
and protecting food plants. A furtner w j 1 j c | 1 ma „ ccr tninly not be obvious 
development of agricultural practice tQ j aymnni but the author also 
followed, when the hunter, concerned 1^^^ a curious mixture of every- 
wilh animals for meat. hide, bone ana . terms uscd j n w j,ut appears to be 
horn, became a stockbreeder nno g perfectly normal way. Who could 
herdsman, slowly transforming the be in doubt that hospitalization meant 
animal species of greatest vat uc to gobg to ho3pitn i ? u is hard to 
him. As u result, selective : breeding r j mag j ne qu j tc f or whom such n book 
domesticated 8 e nera ^ * is intended— presumably any trained 

of the world enhanced . .MehL ■ wkw would know the 

food, clothing, strength and adapttt an&VV or*Alrc(idy. : -f •; >; • 


History author sugges 

Richardson. H- G. (Editor). Cole 11 ■ book 

dar of the Plea Rolls of Hie. demonstrates t 
Exchequer of the Jews. Volume Hgr j cu |ture in l 
IV. 222pp. The Jewish Historical broat | fabr jc , 
Society of England. £4.50. 

With this fourth volume the Jewish ph 0 (ography 

Historical Society resumes the publt- s 1 

cation of the medieval Jewish plea Frarnley, B. 


bility. , .. \ 

The origin of many domestic and 
draught nninials Is discussed and the 
author Suggests Ihe possible future 


Smith. N.J. A Brief Guide to Serial 
Legislation. 190pp. Methuen. £2 
(paperback, 85p). 


for using more of the products of the book, which has long been 

sea. The book is well illustrated and nce( Jcd, provides a brief outline rif 

j f ha k'.crf imnnrlunce nf - ! ...» lanle. 


demonstrates the basic importance of , he ma j 0 f arCHS D f British social legis- 
agriculturc in Ihc development of the jation. It is not intended us a replace- 
broad fabric of civilization. men t for standard textbooks on the 

1 social services but as a. guide /or 
r • - • social workers,, students and others 

. who want the. pertinent details of the 
Child Photography, development of the social services. 


■ continental printers, of 
. 1 torts of v Erasmus ; he 
copy that was .easy 1 
preferred to 9©ny ihgi 
.• , cofrjtot or complete, tfji 

being amended by 00 mi 
' the correct-one, a practi 


ckham’s thickly- 
Mr Thorpe makes 
Jpal : weather .!of 
cannot know pre- 


r or »te‘^:^ 


or whaz happefwd to his text 


. .. . - : j 

' . . * - - , ' . : ; '' v . .. . tv ; v J i;'! '• • ' ' ' ’ ' : " v ; • . 


ary should, correct JPJ31 
Italization and punrtwJJ*f 
but that he must follow 
exactly ; and there tf. 8 
of evidence that th® . .. 
applied in British an ■ 
printing houses of ™ ^ 
and nineteenth centuri«^ j 
tarRives of. say, a oi J. el ^ a 
novel, were prtaervedj^ 


Rimtan'm^L cation of the medieval Jewish plea. Fbarnley, B. ChUd . Photography, development of the social services. 
fe l46pp. , WridcofeM^^nH re s in (he Public .Record Office. 132pp. Focal Press. £3. j- It wifi be of vutae tc > ?ocra 
f“tot. ; •faoStSES . lanwnf more than forty years. Here is a useful book on a branch workers of all kinds*, each specialist 

^ t hBsl ^“’ £ “ } ' A ft «Jieraf deiription of the She- photography with special prob- wfifimdhi^own field hripflyout- 
in Martin Gil- 1 *<;i n^ir -xduI- j*« ih:.i^rt m6re human than tech- ' lined, with sections on. for example. 


Ri? ad, Donald. Edwardian England. 
56pp. Historical Association. 
Paperback, 36p. 

Donald Read’s survey of the Ed war* 
diaq scene leads to the conclusion 
that the complacency of Victorian 
England had indeed vanished and 
that most of the problems besetting 
us now Avcra already germinating. 
The pamphlet glnnces at the begin- 
nings of the welfare slate, strikes 
nnd industrial conflict, women's lib- 
eration, the threat of Avar, troubles 
in Ireland, etc—" Edwardian people 
and lEdAvardi&n problems nre in 
many respects early types of our- 
selves and of our own dilemmas". 
Somc of these Hre illustrated in a 
dozen cartoons reproduced from 
Punch . 

World Affairs 

Hutton, J. Bernard. The Srtbverters 
of Liberty: 266pp. W. H. Allen. 
£2.50. 

Almost every kind of disruptive 
activity in the Western world — espio- 
nage, sabotage, strike^ demonstra- 
tions, hijacking, urban guerrilla war- 
fare nnd so on— is attributed • by J, 
Bernard Hutton to the machinations 
of Soviet and Chinese agents.. He ! 
describes their recruitment, training : 
and methods of operation with, par- 
ticularly topical reference lo North- 

• em Ireland. Although he claims his 
account is fully documented from ' 
sources behind the Iron Curtain, and . 

• every Retail has beet) "checked and 
’ coumer-checkctT'*. it remains diffi- 
cult to fell truth from Eictioii. But 
those Avbq believe in rho " conspi- 1 
racy thepry ” of history will find Mr 
Hutton's book persuasive und enjoy- 

. able. 

North e doe. F. S, Freedom And 
Necessity In British Foreign Policy. 
2&pp. . Weidenfeld and Nicotson, 
for the London School of' Ecq- • 
■nomlcs. Paperback, 40p. ; . ' \ 

In the first half^df his iectUrdi deli-; 
vered til' the London, Schdol qf 1 fco- . 
norrtics. F. B. N or t hedge dwells bn i 
the reasons why oyr ;fpreign policy ;• 
in' this century, wns largely dictated . 
b/ Britain's changed cirturiiitaiVces 
and infers . jhtit ministers could 
, hardly hhve ' acted otherwise. But 
J the later hurt H more critical of 
mistakes apd iq particular he. argues, 
that the Versnllle^ settlement should ■ 
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togtunl editor, la Jndeed a iff 


and otherfiX.r ill method are pointed outi English phWP"" . T "T T’ the'-Veraiillel scttlement’should' 

has only bad translations accompany the ^fe^the frui^ noTonly of hls own , 4hoiigh inte^ed Tis- a short wbrk hims encouraged .Qermnrt separatisl 
text nod some' additional matertajis of rtfwiWei’H 1 Brief CfM to Social tendencies.j wheretta In effect it com- 

!*• included from other gwees. The tbreugfr fb&.xhraafr with; -ftfetad . BtsrtairkV'taork, of -.tipifica, • 

Ww:$E*; fo, *l rolls here caletutared belong to the interest. ; 1 ' ; v ; ‘ ' : : - 
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BRITISH .STANDARDS 
INSTITUTION 
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1 mu \uv 
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Acpllc.inii » imn M iki-.eit a fin-nl 
hulKillit iri-arci- mill ai"lrvsmn.il uiinlTrit 
liiiflH nr lilRhri Jeaifr .mil ni(iinpn.ilr **■ 
rrniriLc- 

Kei'i-tlrdVi- ul HIM ./»• iiiil'.ni if J.-ur- 
■ nii-. nnilfj in inniini-ivt no 1 !• mi'c-i 

111. 1*#7’. 

Srlhiv iuL- L.I..VI m rj.iml 

Appllc.ilinn-i Unit i'i|"n mill ihr jiamri 
■ml jiMilmis r-l iitu ii-li-rieti cinlintnl 
Suh-Llhr.itljn (ACilulalllnnu. thniild I’r 


■>lilr<tv'd ft ihr KrulMiur, Unlirmit 
1 ..Hcpc. P.tl Hnr Jh. C.ii-llil. I T I IM 
Kinihrr pkiliriatiis nilhNIr, 1 Iniinu vl.iia 
tin -iKORallniit ±1 Junr. 1 172 Plmtc 


BOROUGH OF 
ClilCSTKKMlkl.D 

ASSIMANI I INK All IAN 
APPIII MJC1NS nrr lunril limn 
(Viillllnl I lltrnrlnni Inr Ihr .ihuu 
API-uIN'I.MI Nl. 

IkiIki wllliln APT Iimi IU..W5 10 

LI.'UII. C'nminrDcluu uliirj III aCi-nd- 
jiln- wlch iiki.rlinriiliniK unJ rtrirlrnic. 
7 in.- Aktiaiufli I iririiil.m 11 in rli.iiar 
Ibr Hr.itlris" AdtJwri hrrtlcr in Hie 
Cent wl Ichdlna l.lbiari- :iad ilsn lUPvf 
iltn ihr Hroiich nml Ilntrilnl 1 lm.nl. - 4 . 

Kurlhei ruruculiir-i on he nhinlnrd 
(n<in 1 he Uunjuali Lihrnrtan. PuUUc Lib- 
Iff. C bcsluillrld. in whiun Hprlkjlluni 
cboulil he trill mn lulci ih.Mi bBluidwi, 

I hre mill. 1*72 

K. A. KENNEDY, Tunn flrrk. 


DOWN COUNTY COUNCIl, 

I IRHAIIV SI'HVIC I' 

API'I Il'ATIONS nrc Inti led leant mill- 
juir qn.iLliKil unJ earericncnl I lb tail un* 
I «ti 1 ha inllav>lai POfi ri 
fai HEAD nt PUUI.K SI'RVH I'S mrw 
pnaCI luintl 111 Cnumy l.lbrnn lleulqinir- 
irrs. IlHlIynuliliirh. Al'5 iH.iwi to C’4!0>. 

Applies mi mini he Lhmieinl llbuel.m* 
»iin ivnlr protrctlonnl eiperlrute. lunici 
Ineltiilc nspomlhllHi inr the a d mini elm- 
Hon and devdopmeen or ihr rending arc- 
v«ei. WWe In ccopc. ibi ut.irl ir quint 
rroreialemal tklll. nnmnariul ahilliy. miilji- 
ilto nntl tlrlvc.. 

^IW ASSISTANT I IBK AKTAN — fdl 
Dundunuld Dkirlci. I IheurlBh'a SCiila 
■0,14(1 to EI.1J2I M<nin>iun L-nlry piilni 
Ini a rnnricrcd Llbrailnn la C I .*14 4. 


„ < oni idem Hon will he altvn 10 miullncd 
llhrarlnnt w-Iui ure not yrl ehattrrrd. 

Applkallani nn the nfllclul lorin ulikli, 
Mldfirr vlih cunJIilnnq of «rvliT and 
ruriber panEcubnc. may b« ubiained from 
Ihr undpralannl. mimi nr Indeed with him 
on^Lnirf^iiuin 5 pm. an Manday, Ihih 

fouvmilnj, direct or Inddcn. will dli. 
qmllfy. 


. 7 lie I'crs.inncl Ullltcr. HrliUh Siandaidt ^ ' PA NTH in OB, ScrreiMy, Coud- 

I ntii lull. 1 p>. 2 park Slirrf Lundun. W|A h'tuir, Dotvnputrlck. 

JHS iquutlna Kef. ; 11/7:1. — 


RUCKINGHAMSHIRK 

BHyt-A miN C TtAl.MI | | K|( 

'«i9Hi - 

S'«Yi ID 21,4*7, 

nr.SmUee. Sncteia- 
Kiin 5 ?.W!?* ,e ^ ,uhIctl Hi a medical ea- 
nmmiuDii. 

Iffi *nrmti iDicthcr «ub 
«5 e SS"*?, *"S aJ . ,, F5 ,, *3 ,,f ‘"f teferte*. 

S-BSF l Cimncv Liif 

KJX wmiun su«i. Ayi*».- 

iSU- 1 1,1 rp“Tittl III (la.- iScb 

«w fc bl nnlIXS. * hum fu,M,er te,n11 * 


FSSKX CIHINTY 
XYBUNCTL 
(.nuNiY 1 eSrarv 
SCIIOOUJ.IRRATLY RURVlcn A PA 

Qunt 111 ed LIBRARIANS wUh appto. 
prime avpeiolnco are liivLicd to kpplv (nr 
* ’“'“I, fO|*T of SENIOR ASSlbT- 

AN T1| ' tl l * SoltOBlil JOf«ry Xrivlcg, hnstil 

m litnntr Ui'ury lfcaclMnniuic. Chciini- 
lOia. 

Appllcatloni inn rainnu t horrid he arm 
ft ,f J® lannw lmjarlan. rnimiy I.Hiraey 
D^d t-telmi- 


llliRGH Oh GAl.ASHIF.IS 

Al'I'l II MIONs uir inuicil fu> die 
IU» Pi IS I nl ASSISI AN I IIURAKIAN 

Wi.Ii ,|l ,t III > Ii^run Ihllliy fill ki'fl tl'Ni 

ClilM'tli pud iimnii priiple. Il*n Ill'll 

p.ii: it.; nll.il 

b lUlk flu < li.illritd I llirjrljn, 11,141 
111 LI ." 1 1 ;, iMilIk- q'Mllllnl llblU'l.ina un 
1 1 jinn l.rj.lc Ll.h'tJ in LI.44J. 

I mill . 1 nirlltiilnit Irum Ihe undri- 
Hrtfl-.il AiipliiuUuiit, lusilnei mih (hi 
eidflict nl lap irlcicrt. thnulil be «ub- 
m.ucd hi lb h June. I'»7J. 

ALAN lAKlfR. Itmah I.lhiurliin. 
fuhili I Iflr.ii)', 1 11 .11 li's llrue. luiathleli 

hen irk 1 in ikj. 

LONDON HORO(iC;H OF 
HOUNSLOW 

1-1*1 < MICiN lllll'AK I MIJN r 
AstlSI A N I I IBM A ((IAN. lull-lime, 
re-i'iliitl ul C'hltultli Pol) led in Ic. Ualh 
Ki.rtil. WJ II.W. Uir u. Ill l- rflnae »l Ult- 
ra ry dullrt. InLludinii raLiluiuIng Aca 
drmu in Pul'lic I Ihnirr rtpcilrner and 
it pinq ohliln rtti-uiiai. I.lhrari Atu'eia- 
llun riaimnail'iit* drtlrnhk-, .IS hmir ivi-eb. 
In 1 ti'Uinu turn..- t-innna dunei duriuv 
icrni-iimi-. n.i S-iluiiUkl, 

■salaik. i'lrikal : icali.-. 1 1 . :■« 1 ,. ii.Sid 
a i.-ui 

A ul'li in I l.ui liirrm | rum I hr f ilrri 

■if PJiiiuiiiiu. as I uii'pl’in U.i.iJ. Ili'Lini- 
h-v). I )V l 4|lU . ii-iuinulik l<v V'li Jiuid 

1*174 I cl lll-A-t|| r?J)( 

BOROUGH OF ILKESTON 

Apiilh.illufls ure liiviit-d lui (hr I'ftST 
nl AtlVlINIVIKA IIY|i ASS I SI ANT. In 
ih.irRi- ut I inttltU'ziilun .rnd Cur.'loguliiii. 
■S">.iii, I Jhiurlnii't sr.dr. (I 1 R 11 - horns 
I'ariitiiluit (riiiri Ikiiuusli Llluurlau. 
Publli- l.ilu.ny, ULs-tinn. L7rrh»*hlie. OK? 


ISLINGTON LIBRARIES 

I IHKAHY ASSISTANTS 
„ (CAKhl-ll SIKHC IUI(I : > 

Huljir in.ixlmuiu [’.iPo Inelinlvr 

C'onuni-n tins x iTnry Hccurdlna lu rsparl- 
enw pnd quullllciniunv. 

Adult I s-ndlng I Ihr nr v~ one mciiiuy. 
lunlur l.lhnrv— one viijnc). 

(IK AMflPlIDNF I.IHRAKIAN 
smith]) quail lied llliruhun 10 like 
cL.iinr ul u hriinrh aenrauplinne library. 
Will) AP..I— Ll.T-ll to 14,07(1 Incluilvr. 
Appllcuilun inrina Hum (he Cttlrl Lib- 
■urian J Vntl.il Llbiury, «l Hnllohuv 
Kuud. N’ MN. Tm . 0I-AQ7 40.1V 
_ Cl ir,lnu duly .Mil June, 1*71. 

ROYAL UOROUGII OK 
KINGSTON UPON 
TH AMKS 

i.iiiicaIo anii mu.suhm 

„ irm,-Ai l iSSs". T i'ri,, J , h , 

S ,l . lLI,RBN ' S LIBRARIAN « 
ht Centra! I.llirary a.P. .1 iia.'J m 
}Ji g -’v PW aimnm. pint Lundon Wdjhi- 
Inn ApuHonlt «houTd br Chanemf Lib- 
R|,r ' upprunrlau: t-tperirnGe. 
rut mi and furthei dciailt nbuinahie 
JT™ ‘I* .B-jr'iislIi Llhiarliui and Ciuolnr 
rcainl l.lhraiy, l-ftlrllrld Hoad. Kind- 
■‘«3, “pn Tliaimu KTl 2PS. h, whom 
applliailom ibould be ienl niihin 14 
dj»«. t iflffi Ibr d ate ul ihLt odyrnlwinL-nT. 

LANCHESTER 
it ,, POLYTECHNIC 

rrJtn‘ r A .* “ ,B ,DV| ir«i lur Hie 

iwV." 1 N’NIOR IlilKAKY ASSISI- 

'i ‘InidTl 1 , h " ll ' , lhr '"'. J""'-" 

AnpUenmu ulicmkl rlihti i w ifauneird 
S' ,l,r? *ur«asfii||y cgmptrlcd 

g^WESBSBWfir 

lw . toner rued mainly tvllh Idler- 
Llhr.uy Loan] and PhndKOnlca. 
ti n‘ , 4 l t"L. b<al JL! APjIWIir. II.JM io 


I.ONG LA C ON URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNC IL 

I'HHI II I IKRAKY 

III I I 111. Nil kNHMI'Hli I IHII -till \N 
Al'I'l II A I KINS -lie In* lied lur fills 

I'IJSI liuni -nlliihl) qii.i J 1(1 nl Slid rl|H-r(- 
tneed | IIIUAKIANS Sul hit Will hr 111 
Juurdalnr 11 llh I ll'lurlim Seulr 1 I.C . 
Ll.VI* in U.IAi. nr lilildi I. LI. I4U in 
E|.4'l| Im r.illlt ilii.ililird IIIii.itI.iii) 

I urilm dt lull) limn Ihr MUdi-tdBIKtl. 
A 111 ,1 Ic.ii iiiii. iiiiiiidluii llir nami) -il r»o 
Hcieii'ii -lii'iilU hi in al nil Id iht: l hie I 
1 Ihrurl.iik .uni ( iwuliu. I hr I rnll-'l I.Ihuiv 

1 jfliAniiii Kmd L I uim I aiun Niiiilnaham 

Nl , 11 } III. ■•) kVrdnr.duV lilt- Ulh June, 
I 'I'-'. 

NOTTINGHAM 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
(duiiip 1 ihkahian 

l;.I'M 111 LJ.4*7 

I .ill'll- lur Ihr up pi 1 In Iini-Ill >•( lip- pre- 
lim Iu.lilri in »< |ii-|inl| I'liljaiv 1 Ijil.JI- 
lull ul I iinili..r>JiiU -■ 1 . IIAH 1 1.1(1 ll 

LIHH \RI.\N is ir.iulinl lu k-.'d .1 pinf)K. 
th'iiul unit ilirhul ■■'-'■ll i"i-t Idlllfl » 

iiuiil’iri'iil'iii. IINuir ul ' hf In' Ihr wn- 
it-rn stciiu ,n ih. 1 iiv «iih 1 in -thl- it--.- 

pun--lhll(i) lur til •irillliilkiktu Ul piihlii.ll',- 
uud eiiilhliluii. , 

Prliliiu I ken ic r-.i-nild C .1 uni lar 
■un') ..lluw.iner |-.iUI Diul .lultijUu' “Hu 
lui piirkhuti- ll neietturt lli-lp wlib 
annul (tpilN) unJ him. I HU hMt hr "tiilf 

I iirllni deiull) and Juh Spr. lt led 

Inmi mill nppl Uallon lit I IIV I 

1 ennui I Inniry, Stmih Sluruui-d sum. 

NullilHlum MI. I 41 IA hy Ihh June. I'* 

NOR THERN REGIONAL 
HOSPI TAL BOARD 
(SCOTLAND) 

Al'I'l Il'AllliNs die Ill'-iieJ Imm a 

gual llltd I IPK A HI AN lur oil AI'POIN l- 
MhN I In Ihe Kl'lllOMAl- Ml IJII Al. 
LIHKAkk and CI'N fHAI. Ctll l.l lil- ..I 
NUKSINI ■ ai Kaluninir Ihupliul. Intel- 
ne«). I hr nirdlrd! and uurilna hmarlci 
bic tlmaled In llir Crniral Cnlleae ul 
Nimliiu. anJ nn rxiciumn win iiHully 

tv prut la ed u« pun ul 1 In- adjiiDin Put! - 
prod uni 1 Medleul Ccniru 

Salary uulr Is il.'"7 per annuni. I'lina 
hi tctrn nnnuui iniirini-nis tu a mnslmuni 
•if £ 2 . 0(2 per annum. The pm it luper- 
annuabic. 

Ai-pllcatinn* al)lnu a if' q uni lliiar Inna 
and rxpcHrntc. and ihe names and ad- 
diestet nl iw.i iclrit-ea. in he urm 10 Iho 
Secreiary. Nnrdiein Hralnnal llutpllnl 
Hruiid, |7 (lid l-'dlnhuriili Knud. Internist. 

hy ZIrd June. 1072. 

NORTH DEVON COLLEGE 

F1AKNS7 Al'I.H. IIKV 11 N 
(I'llnclpdl. H. I'. Iliad. M.A . M. 11.1 Ml 
M1NIUK LIBRARIAN 
API'LICAI IONS arr invllrd Irum 
miADUA IliS and/or ebaueied librarian! 
lor Ihe POS1- ol SEN1UU I IRRAKIAN. 
10 nruanliu and develop Ibc Lihraiv M 
pail ul a l.rainlnir Rauiurcr fciUrr 
7 lie salniy nil] ho nn A.P. IV e.alet 
tkl.OU III LJ.IDh’. N.I L cpnilltlnni ure 
apnlieabtr. ihe pu*l ■* vacant ln>m I 
lull. 117:. Funnel Inliirniuilun. II ie- 
qulred. la asDIInhle fimn the Piimliial. 

Anplkalhini Willi Iho mnirs nl i«u 
iclcren tlinuld he vihmlilrd at mun H 
nuiilhle hi Iho PiliiripDl. Ninth llcvnn 
C-illfue, Slicklrpaih. IMintiaiile. N. 


CITY OF PLYMOUTH 

PUBLIC I.IIIUARIPS 
UlSI’Rlf'l LIBRARIAN 
APPLICA'I IONS me Invited Irnm 
rhuncrcd UbrhTlnnt for ihr nbuvo POSI 
nn ihn Llbinrlnn’i Scale luhnve bun. 


AP.lWIlf. £|,JIB to 
“ nn, u!H- f'onimcndns inlary 
"SSflSLS quullDcathinii uul ciperlcnce. 

PernuiKni. lupcinDniiuble. local aov- 
crnuiem pon. 

ium l> Sh i , l D Si a V / ,irlhtr iwniui. 

Sff, “S'" l J* ,lhle ,lf®«" Aiklsiani • Seerciury 
I Pc 1 »o nne n , 1 uncbcilrr Polsuchnlc 

feSSt.HTO*' , Cot . 2-Vl SFIk return! 


TLS 

ANNUAL 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

UNITED KINGDOM _ B 

OVERSEAS {Surface Mail) £7 '. 28 

■ ?, ! Sj r,plion Phf» cpmplelc Ihr coupon below 

nna post n, with your rcimUfince Lchpnun : n L nn .i 


LANCHESTER 

POLYTECHNIC 

f?hr fi re U i ,K )iPii “i ,bB Pdly«hule 


.rAit ssBEi.“i 
.'sjlM',3fea " l " “ ■ -a 

***■ 1 V/V. £I.U2 10 
--ii ^ niUiDio- ( omraencLnf tslnrv 
W quflHHciiilnib and ctptifeut^ 


niKriered LlbrhTlnnt for llir nbiwe PI1S I 
nn ihn Llbtnrlnn’i Scale luhnve burl. 
(Tiijmcjitlng knluiy wlihln range rl.651 

Reply, a in ulna iwo relercet. nut laici 
ihun luih lunr. iwj. 

V\ . Ikn ll.mil. IM .A., f III I Ihrn- 
rliin. i.i-mrul I Ihraiy. Iir.ikc C Iruiv. 
PlVBWUlb. JT.4 SAl.. 

PONTYPRIDD URBAN 

DisnrRicr council 

MIN IO R ASSISTANT 1 1 DM AK IAN 

Applkailiiui ure Inviieil from pertom 
Hfhu lime patted iho Pint 1 Hiaralnuthm 
ol Ihe Llhtniy AislKlnitnn lui ihe I'ljs'l 
Of 1KNIOR ASSISTANT MllRAlllAN 
Salary: A.P flriule 11 111. per annum 
(O f l.hJ.I err iiimninl Willi (he pnllll ill 
entry In (Mnlilcc Willi riprrlciue and 
prceenl julnr). ArPiiInlnieni iiipcijDiiu. 
able and nihtrci in 111 c 1 llc. 1 l cxumliiuliun. 

Api'llcnllonk lining nge. qii.illltraliun:. 
nin eipcrlence. (uKclIiei wlih naincg and 
nddicuci ul inn reforecv. in Lk rrrelte.l 
by (he uodrialaneil nm later ifa u n Wed- 
nrkJav. 7ih June. 1072. 

Centiiiing dlrecily or InJlcoily will 
iilmudlirv and appllcunl* mun UlwlQse 
whrlhrr ihey ure rein If J in any Member 
or Son lur Officer or the Council. 
nilOFFRKY Hocikin. Clerk of the 

MjjjWgjI fjuMdlMA Pouiyprlilu, OLim 

PORTSMOU'ni 

POLYTECHNIC 


uMidlna 10 quill Hc<d Inn* pnd ctwiSic . C( .„.^1.IPHAUY 

eramrM%d l V l ,,,,,eriinBl,flbi *' ^ 

IE7.Z8 

{Pcrimuiel}. Lanchnur Polyifnale, W rtf“ a1 l*“ Suoit Loan 

£7.28 


■nliuv wftiiln ilie 

ElJt*3 par annum 


indicated. 


Times with (lie payment 


BOROUGH Ot-. LLANELLI 
APPOIHUU^^FMnLDREN'S 

APPLICaTIQNs ary In vl led from Char- 
(oiad Librarian* for (be aban POST 
Salary will be LlbitrUln'i Scale f£KTi’ 
jWa Appllwilnno wnTbe 1 ^. 
■ulricd Inn n ubrirUnfi who bavn mih. 
™«.ir.ir ihe UhrarT A bSSi. 


« mgj/inKm 

140rarHa Onuhw-ftjft ... rij,ti 


FRANCE •: .. 

. Times Newspapers Limited. 8 nie Halavy, Paris. 9e. ^ 

DENMARK , A»teO#ai BE-SaiS^ 

; • 0/fmmtm mm&m. 

i xi a tv " * <*v/»rP«,i,i,.o .'1&PL22SJS3J5 ' B5P&T" 

CANADA ' . ; borough op king's H5 «?fe,sgF, 

Newp,|»B Llhillkd 41 J. Kin. 0 ty . Onitrlo. ' WW. 1 .!S.!S!rC:“ 

us a.- - *■■'»«; .»* gKaeaB Mi 

OnirJ Tf? 1 * ^ u *7- •“P«iMUMuS d ‘i C K£S 


iLDnjriau Oian^sia w L!^5j per 
AJ e«?SdS. 1 h u 1 1 oi 1111 Cl 

Wr.. ?T.? ■ tu S d - P? rtl E ,c,u,h - foi ayo. 

nidS. q P . 0R Nu “™» itieu aariylng. 

uiniing doie_u 

RICHMOND UPON THAMES 

TWO • 

SIDWif 

WeiBhMni 1 » ,A1, 1 M1 pl,w I "ndun 

V&' a ^^ n „ o a l »J£-: 

agS KwvKHo&ft 

n o__he_ rout nul by jjti, j Ul ^; {ifj 


ST. THOMAS* HOSPITAL 

. LONDON. S.B.l 
• • J-fpn AiUAN 


SCHOOL 
nib I nndun 
nd uptrienre. 
eneniiaf and 


ST" »“P<iM«oai«unrtSK 

. NotfoUi. a« aood < . _AawM catlg^. fotm. ’ abibinnWe 

.... r LnVS°» cw *' “"""t ohtef 

• Bluau uuiur f .1 . ... . f of iucewffsi uppllcwaL * 


• Pleas* eater l year's subscription (52 issues) (q 

• THE TtfttFS L11ERSRV suppi.rM.FNT bn my. behalf 


OXIORDNHIRE UNlVVDtimr 

rcM'Niv ( tn<N( ii. '-’^‘VKKSiTY COiir 

ASSISI AN I IUUNIY IONIWUi ■* 

. , I IIIKAHIAN Al'I'l || -A-noida 1 

S.'l-n F A IM. L2.IW L2.4S7 POST ■■£ SloSiSvi. P* <a<fM 

Al'I'l II AIIIINS nn Intlinl fruin will. ANT in ihr N*? 

■hi) ijii.i M iir<i ami vvjtcru invU kHlirieied 1 '-in-lhl .ie« Ihiuln *' ^vwri 

libr . iiiiiii, «■■ .hr 1*1 IS] nl ASSISI \N | lifrurv al. .inV U J roi»..i 

f III >N I Y I.IHII \l( I AS. “Ill, ,|,;"u 1 niiiJurn ?, ^ J ll ? UD^, wi W * £w 
rr .ii-iiDiiillll) lur III. 'lull I Ihur'.r, .■Sflru" ■■ _ S!j* rl . W II ht l.^ 

Furlhrr drlulli a n.i .ipi'lk'.ilnii l.nnK Ll.lii bv S^'i P / Jl *, 

1!MV w 5?. s£ 

SKVRNOAKS .SCHOOL ^ wf * 

KENT COUNTY BORnum 

A I IIIHAIilAN l» irnnlit-.l Irum J.m. U’ri| Vl-ri). ■ V.. I' I 

mn. I"7I. II. Dill hi l,„ AI-PUrf'irrliPHAMPlON 

(In l*'t--i"rii Dill tl.iiki'd I diim\. tv|.mi||i- . Jvl . , A I IONS kr. [n,,... , 1 

Roniuir. l.aiir .III. I in, Dunrdiiiuilnu ^ tf i? 

“■»" V 1 . i-iin -mil.- intitmiua lie SklSiv t 

Jnuitf'ufH I.,- In-, nl veil in un m-li- Hi?iim, t .ft M . Al . 

Ins new |W«|.U llir . .uimdioh r.i „ |.„ ur I .-n ii j itu 1 . ,,om r "*1 

rtlsilnn Imn .mdH-mollr, I |li. u i- Hdl, * 

nui hi ih>- . ■ lift •» ihr srhnul. w v 1 *** 

I III-. |'U)| Mill [Htltnl.- III.- | lflrjrrl .il wllli " - 

c.inv.U'i .iii.- ttffdirtj' i.iiti iintHinunKi io SIlimf'fllP'rinwT . 

a . 1 1 1 1 1 1 r. 1 1 [ . in 111 , .ll i-liifiiucnl uM .iru inl- 11 IvN ACEST 

ilif “.-ll ttiuiillahid 1 1 hi. line- ... UJNIJON. I FJ 

laud I rui 111 MU ll Ihr >ih,n.|. ihr , ll '* VjSIMAN I MANm.ii 

u|i|,ll..iiii ml I I.iikl pirlrr- urdiit" f “NM/iI 

o l-Miulrmr nf u S I H | ° 3' 1 ™ 1 ■« 

kuiliv trill r* Dink I, trvwtilhd. us H i lt ,' " , * -'rwnalmuirli l|.yq 

Mi Hun aV- v.5!. ,d hullJ, »- 

'f 1 " l Huinlna rrMHnccv. iiv.rT.r, \.i. Sl, .' t ' s I‘ * Vn hi, 

A wl llUrtiu-t In Id'll u (.ill n„ hh"| lM. M u |>; n ‘lu7 fA-r 

nil lit III! s\liiikil li’iIT lu* ll n riOvriiUiim;. * n 1 H. Adrilsum 

Ap|il5 in | In* I Ir.itlnciiln wtiii lull " " “ — — — 

‘i; r, “ 1,1,11 ..( (•» rt-icr- TRADES UNIOS 

SUNDERLAND PUBLIC . . . 

l.IBKAKIES uZUA'**** 

. * ik A! 11 LM f I RAINI F , APPliCflHun lurmi from b-jm 

Al I Lit A I ILlNh uir I 'Dlnil f„, ||| S h'f '( 1 S.l. I fug}. 

ISM. Al'I’l nil 111 ivimid hv re- ! * lr * re *- (."ndun. Willi ILS 

iiulrr.l |n n llr ml u i’.v..jirJiliiolc ofurtr In *- —■ 

llhiui l.tnvhlp hiulnnniu in unli.iun. |«I7.I. A Ltd UT A AIT I inn in,. - 

und .iii,il.l Ih ul kukc ul aluuiua * L1DRARU 

utilhuul r-JVi. Al'I'Llt AfluNS iicmuirJiMi 

('■■■■■urni'lini tnlury £1.144 u ai,VIh, ,MUN f ** ■VAIH«1 

(ui (i, rllin •It-iuil) upnli in ii,r U|r«. K A ILIAN in a imall hhiw m 
bf- lenimi Uhu,*. Rurouyli l(u:,a, jtuHUn unit in (hr - 

■SiinJi-rfand. lu iiliiun npiilkiillgn) .hould 1“ >C rai ' [ ' d “f be 

be »e|ir u,n i„ic t i lu n Jjh, j une iqtj Horn ur cqiilialoni 

• - - - I. rend I nu knooledac 

SURREY COUNTY mESSS?Zgn 

. COUNCIL u 

, 'JH'NIk 1. 1 HR. Mo ilnn and (rainlna t 

, . A .!l!^ S , '* 1 ' I iii-l ltd Irc.ni Peiuinnrl Dcpanm 

, nilii Hi* iiuBilfud uihI riiurkiiced |*i- Avkurann.- Sudel) 1 

UKV:^n ,l, i l ^; r,,,UI1 |,,1SI - S *“ Sirti-I. BC4N J11 

a.',’ASS ,|s l'ANY LIIIRARIAN, Oalol. 

, lutf- ! ■ * ( In, dr, if 1 . 1 441 Io I.IBRARY 

— >£ SS 

B^!s«-«ss?s-ae SA5E 

FiiMher (MiiktUai) .in i,l,i„lnah|r (lum SR*. "5K,_ *5*5 

[hr i .timiy Llhii,rii„i un ji| u h u elllier puhlie or e, 

ar^'s,,! 4 r sr aSS s p. 1 ™> K 

saa- - rs 

. . ., full di-lulh ill age. 

LONDON BOROUGH OF EPSPM 1 Ho ' 

urnSum nWxinMLNr «'nkhi miui 

AKF A L IIIKAHl iu*"” 1 quit eel Imm It) 

s.il.irgr 12 -MI f. iV-Ulli |ir) jniiinii LlbiuiV The wl 

, API'LlI* \ U|_IN}» all- I Uklfed »llh (lie ItMie d! 

f hjiivrui | ihrari.iru .rill, .i ipil'nrl ilr i-l. pnnillbii. tie . an 

neilrnrt i u he re«.,.,,,,lVl, im ihi- t hi,ri,- “Ucfnt yuhafne 
uffl l-irt« Arr- 1 1 n , ,1 r y ' .iflj 2 . i I'l.dirhc* (ire-Ubtanr «hoi 
■UMher dcl.id.uMd uitplku.kn. 1,,/m (run, *h« 

w Mr, h 

fir Mr -« « isrvi&i! 

- - • n llh (he niimct i 

WARWICKSHIRE COUNTY 

PIiM COUNCIL «ii(ni ■< i«i>tlhlf 

Sl U ur f y ij-Ffl* JUNIOR I.IHRAf 

°i f , 1 mu ! ,lr tt . M»U( -a [ION Rcreienci- l.llvni 

■ in. wilkiwt Alvc.ivr llniid, etpfrlcnte and li 

r*r!i n V V?!i 1 1 , J. 1 .- . niKry Orfl.ci. if N 1.(1 

»1-PI 1 ,*\ i ritilrL I IlIH AlllAN Sir i-i-l. I mijun. ’ 

Al 1 1 II \\ |OMS nit Jni-ltcd lur rhp 

AI'I'IIINIMINI. Ari4Ra3S 

inuti he (iimuia ji Un- | ,n, n't Amo 

rSiitriiria«- ai1 MU h " 1 ""i-n- I f , ■ ■ 

SjUrti M flr 11 A '■ * '.iw fi »j.»i / 

» «“™isb PUBLIC & 

I n l *iniiilil hi Milliri! hv 2 l|<l * UUfclV IA 


SSIFIED advertisements 


ssistanf 

ibrarian 

afetvin mines research 

STABLISHMENT, SHEFFIELD 

.Aslant Librarian graded Librarian IV, is required at 
m in Mines Research Establishment, Sheffield, for 
iy professional duties In a library serving a predomi- 
tyKtanillio research staff. 

Dicalkins are Invited from candidates with the appro- 
A professional qualifications, and some practical ex- 
ga (Those expecting to obtain professional quafifl- 


UT ii.-i ■ ll frJU | [ , 


mnllun unit in (hr Cin. amUim 
uhc railed ur be HUH AlAii 
lloiu nr eqnlialoni and MMK 
rend Inn knonlrdic o[ 1 , 11 m 1 
BiCcJlcnt coiuflMo^ui cl iinum, 
"PSUPS f *n«l iw in® 

U.Jffll .motdiiiK (i'» aiull>iAiiM 
. W rile Biviiv Ueulli c-f m. - 
1 I 011 and training tu AyMiniT^ 
Permnikcl DcpRMisjrnt, I ut l 

issT'VstfMr - 11 *** 


jS 

im 


E1.164 rising to C2.150. (Commencing point can 
riowlhs minimum of the scale.) 

cippoinlment will be temporary in the first Instance, 
fi opportunities for establishment at a later date. 

sa write for an application form quoting Ref. LIB/SMRE 
Ur 8. G. Searle, Department of Trade and Industry. 
137, 1 Victoria Street, London SW1 H OET, or tele- 
01-222 7877, extension 3274. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

A lame luk-rnjlldiul [Intel 

inil niMiUKCmcni ifliHulunii hue 
udc) in i hfii library (or ■ iwu Bi 
won inn l Ihriirt AiillUW. TbM 
cl lid u rcrioJIcal elrcuhlH. “ 

Iduiw. .iDtl romlDe llflrrt 
Apiilkdllnn* are lovlled Hon 
filed in " O " leirl winUii). 

■ llh Mime rrcilaiii hbrary 
elllier ruhllc or eomnreijl 
ul ornicc. In mudcin idfl«i b k 
ol l.uihlnn. Inelitdr Bimj, in. 
wi-ekn - bfliduy and IwirfiiM 
rie.ive Bui if lu ihe Ihy todaoi 
full di-filh .11 4ie. qitiflnnllWJ • 

f rrlcnre lo ; Hoi 1)120 T1S. IV - 
I'-U* 4 DH- 

JllNKIR I.InRMlY 

f ull c«l (no I'l July, WJ-Wji 
Ibruiv The work liOMl “ 
■ llh (lie l»ne deik. iWdlt m 
pnriKloii. tic , >nd ihe rodilw 
-lilcf-d yuHahle (or uiium 
ore- library 'Umri «iwlew. 
wlihln (he range f’SO hr »«*»>* 
nrr nnoiim. I 7 v£ ■«ti drtl 
in mltfilon lu kiiiuii’ii hnlffi. 
luiiiniv. mill ddalli ol ■((, i 
nml uur Hhruiy erpenni 
w llh Ihe niinict I'f wo H« ,w ; 


lUdiiiii, niiu 

nml uur Hl'Wiy erpenni 
u llh Ihe mime* of 1*0 H« ,w ; 
Sccrclmy. Uedlurd .Collflb 
ReneniS I'nrk. Lundon NW “ 
lliltll M |n«nlMf. 

JUNIOR I.IRRVRY 

Rrrerencc l.llviiiy. Nrf'T, 
ognerlente and lypJni du«*« 
d«y Itcr-k- 1.CI.1 I'.-APfr 
0(11. Cl. Ji N LB.. 124 0I ... 
Hirer!. I mi j.m. WIN 6AA 


Kingston Polytechnic Library 

■ *, AppHoa^nij . id: Ipvliad fof ”iha fiHwimr Iwp pa«i v V 

; bATNLOQUER/ INFORMATION AOVI^ER 


, AnoRCTS -i» — * ;( Wi«MmUtR/j((FORMATION ADVISER 

: — 1 — " y.vw li .>S&JSB?3nS4^ .r'- ^ ' t 

CoutnrtV * — 1 — — — - ■■.{"'• r Rrtrtu.'AM it,7*MLM7 *!•:* • . v - ‘ • 

r ■■■ - VH vr V’ v i ¥,, ‘ - i - ■ ■' ^ 


Jt'hr. Wi. r»-u.„T,i ny 4 > 1(1 

oiii.c!.' liiiiirtiiiH 

IHE QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 
Ol- BELFAST 

II1K MdANMIll'S 

3E, ffflp wwr u-, 7 »aV 

f“UL A I If IN P 1 I 1 I .iv.dlil'l L | k ) Jnl), 

,13 AKI'JIIIII | Ul |f a amt 1'i AN- 
NlVlU IN FI JR MATH IN SI'JIVH |' * VoM 

avail silk- iii Scfii-mhi'i |u7j. 

Hi MNAMf-M. ( (Wl HAL. ]•„)( 
Birtllahk- l«l IKbiM I'llJ, 
hyiuri )C.,lc El i-4l U, 1 1 ’r.j ffr annum 
wiUi I >>.U. tnln.,1 piMiing will dr 1 * ik! 
on qiialifii-,, 1 , 1,111 „„j or-olriue. act'i 
enlluib. (line c,»Pr iiiilt l, ivllh numn ol 
ihrrc rclciri*. yhutilil n t r.-vi-l'id hi 22 IM 
™ffj 17 •/ ■ (■iiniiri lurllculBr* uu) He 
"Wnlnril ticni iik Still*. r \*.i-i-nl Suirr 
fir) •Petsniuiell. 'Ihn Qiiced'k Unl.rrylli- 
oi IirllnM. BP INN. Nnnhiro Iielrind. 
(TleuiP qimie Kef. .’J-T.lji ). _ 

UNIVERSITY OF EAST 
ANGLIA 

JIM: LIBRARY 

. I( *N I Bic intiie,! for a pull 
uf I.IHRAUS ASSISTANT, tllii) un 
«fit .Wk 1..A llll il.i'U lu tl.TIII. 
ApnlkanLv ahimlu b> luuft-Minnaii) qnalf 
(led bill a deanc It nm rkptiled An 
inur«) In calBlngiiing ■nnlu (r an aJvan- 

U|6i 

Appllcailonv. gltlng (nit naiiiiruUn of 
in “ Mpeiienc*. «u- 
Klher with lhi- iumr, and iddnim of 
wr.i refer re>. ih.,nlJ ha uni nul laior 
ihan 17 June. l«72. i„ ihe I.Jhrarun. 
tw*" ** ■;! Fa. 1 Anglia. Ujilvenilv 
I'laln. NuitUcii NriK **{:. it ora jthnm 
wikn panioAkin mav he .inialnen. 

UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
LIBRARY 

Af(*l It'AN (Ji arr Inillnl fur „ POST 
Ol ASSISTANT I.llirt AKIAN 

ciiUjuauTng Hlht cl-nal- 
wHH ««nr rqferrace «o>k and 
w. AiruTWHMIUpt 
.irAEr-i!? 1 ,hn ‘ 1 l'i h-i*e n loud hununra 
SJ5S* -as?***. “kfek’ln on aca- 
SJSl* ,‘ lh r“fV and njulrtiiunul qiuillHCu- 

.* (iinhi-e ufRrra 
0,1 ,bt 

of 7h2? ,'j»«Fii|in| Ida name* 

UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

\ CAREERS AND 
APP0]Wr«£NT8 SERVICE 

AppHeatioiu are. invited (or a pool si 
INFORMATION ASSISTANT 

: wsjwaisaji'Bs 

jSSSSf*: ^ * l|h0l, a ll WI * 'F no‘ 

TTiajr tliouidisiao be able to iype. 1 

■..aafcrjvPMr^. 

Jpii^llOfljL TOgnjiiBr with Uie names 


MONASH UNIVERSn 

Milbuumf. AuiujUj 

('HAIR HI ENlHNI 
Al'I'l ll A'l IONS ire l»w (■ 
COIN I Ml' NT lu a (IWP 
I )!' PARI Ml' NT ul BRiUSH**; 
Prnfi-tt.ii W. A. ll. JMjRJ 
.■nee nl Uir ulllix ol P«-Vkp(_ 
I7w nrulruor «lll b* 
in iencfiln|i N.ih al || i*( r iR“r 
gr«dnalo kirli. hill II u MJ™ M 
will tfrtliy gener-l icpwmdhniW" 
riKuur.iucDirni. iuuertlilua jj* 

Ihm nf jlrodnalc icatWng IM ■ 
li dcylr.ihlc uul not 
khnulrt bcjif mmo ipro jl 
n me I k-auih - * vD i ur y liieeuoia 
The ul her Chiir H 5 
Dui id RntUer. »be r'O"* 

•lie Uepjiimtnt The dr* 

SBJ&JZStfee 


Distant 
Librarian 

BUSINESS STATISTICS OFFICE 
BPORT, MONMOUTHSHIRE 

iS*i«nl Librarian, graded Librarian IV. is required at 
■Buslneaa Sialistlca Office, Newport. The duties include 
«« assistance to the Librarian, and deputising for him 
du absence, plus special responsibility for service to 
was, and reference work. 

tefora are Invited from candidates with professional 
Jfclwis, and some practical experience. (Those 
--wig lo obtain professional qualifications by August 
«, However, will also be considered.) 

J[l5 In the scale C1.164-C2.150. (Commencing point 
WBbove the minimum.) 

Ippoinlm eni will ba temporary in the first instance with 
unities (or esiablishmont at a later date. 

for an applicaHon form quoting Ref. LIB/BSO 
iiw 4 il, . a . ®* Doparlmenl of Trade and Industry, 
n?U,«l c J oria s,roBl ' London SW1H OET or tele- 
01-222 7877, extension 3274. 
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ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Person, possibly qualified, 
with experience in library 
work concerning business 
subjecls, required by Pro- 
fessional Association. 

Duties will Include cata- 
loguing. classification, 

answering enquiries and 
olher general work. Typing 
essential. Five-day week. 
Salary £1,500 p.a. plus l.v.a. 
Please write or telephone 
slating age, experience and 
qualification* lo: 

The Librarian, 23 Bedford 
Square, London W.C.1, 
Tel. 01-636 5226. 


Nottinghamshire 


■Joseph Whitaker Comprehensive School 
Warsop Lane, Ralnworth, Mansfield 

HoadmoBler R. Brooko B.A., 

SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 

Applications are invlled from Chartered Librarians for 
Ihe post of School Librarian at this School. 

This appointment calls for all round professional ability 
and a willingness to take a full part In the life of a 
developing School community. The School Is organised 
at present In a Lower Division and a Middle Division, 
in Ihe Lower Division is a fully-equipped Resources 
Centre and extensions along the same lines are being 
planned for the Middle Division. A further 660 places 
will be provided In Ihe 1972/73 building programme. 
Salary within Librarians' scale C1.545-C1.932. 

Fiirthar particulars available Irom the Headmaster el Ihe Sehool. 
ctoalng da>fl : lfilh June, 1B72. 


Prince Consort’s Army Library, Aldershot 


Librarian 


■ Pfflfcttlonal qualiffcalions and some prat Heal experience 
which should desirably include abstracting and Indexing. 




service in direct suppori sl the Irnijr's training and professional 
requirements, but also lo contribute lo an Information retrieval 
There will be exceptional opportunities lo contribute to the 
efficient implemenation of the Armf Library Service with responsl- 
bilily for providing and developing a research and Information service 
in the field of military history. 

SALARY : £1,1 if £2, ISO Starting salary may be above Ihe minimum, 
lion contributory pension. Promotion prospects. 

For full details and an application form I to be returned by 7) June, 
1972), write lo Civil Service Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, 
Hants., or telephone Basingstoke 29222 ed. 500 or London DM3! 
1496 (24 hour M Jnsaforte " service), quoting GfDl/624. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF ST. HELEN8 

CHIEF LIBRARIAN and CURATOR 

Applications ara Invited for the above post, shortly falling 
vacant through retirement. 

Salary SoaieP.0. 2(1-6) C3.821-C4.071. 

Applicants must be CHARTERED LIBRARIANS and have 
experience In Ihe administration and development of a 
wide range of municipal library services. 

Applications staling age, qualifications and details ol ex- 
perience together with Ihe namea of two referees should be 
sent to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, SI. Helens, Lanes, 
WA10 1HP, In evelopes marked " Chief Librarian 
and Curator " by 17th June, 1972. 

T. TAYLOR, Town Clerk. 


E. C. HARRIS 
6 PARTNERS 

CAarrererf Quantity Surveyor* 
REQUIRE 


FOR 

TECHNICAL LIBRARY 

In proreailonal office, W C,1 
ALA qualification not aaBOntlal bu! 
prevloup experience In a almllar 
office or a library desirable. 7 
hour day, S dey. week. 9 weoka' 
holiday. Salary £1,260 lo £1.600 
according lo age and experience, 
luncheon vouchers. 

Telephone Mr. sille* 61417 1431 
for Interview! , 
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UNIVERSITY 
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OF DUHLIN 
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Trinity Col logo 


CATALOGUERS 

Application! are Invlled from gradual** 
or holdera of library noallftcatlons for 
two vaeaol posli of Cataloguer la (be 
Library of Trinity College. Dublin, 


The appointments will be msds on (he 
following Kale ; 

IU7I by m to «, M p.e. 

Further particular* nay be obtained 

,r °Tbe Anlitaot Secretary (Sufi), 

. West Theatre, Trinity College, 

, Dublin, 7. ■ ' ■ 

oho will receive compiled applica- 
tions up to 13th June, 19/2. ' 


West Sussex 
County Library 


f \ 

(a) Regional 
Information Librarian 

western region 

One of Regional Management Group 
(others being Senior Regional Librarian and 
Regional Children's Librarian). Based al 
Chichester and otimerily responsible for 
reference and information services there, 
with oversight of reference libraries a! 
Bognor Regis and Midhurst, and reference 
sections at smaller branch libraries. 

Good reference library experience essential, 
plus overall public library experience and 
willingness lo serve as a teem member. 

(b) Branch 
Librarian 

shoreham-by-sea 

A busy, modern library with computer-based 
Issuing In operation to be integrated shortly 
with MARC-compatible book ordering/ 
location Index/catalogue system. 

Salaries lor posts (a) and (b) in the range 
£1 ,932-£2,283 per annum. 

(c) School Librarian; 
(three posts) 

New appointments at Horsham and Mid- 
hurst/Petworth and replacement at Bognor 
Regia. School Librarians are members of 
County Library stall, seconded to schools. 
Salaries for posts (o) in the range Cl ,653- 
El ,932 per annum. 


Generous lodging, removal end resettle- 
ment allowances Bra available. 

Further delalta and applicaHon to/ms 
may be obtained by writing to THE 
COUNTY LIBRARIAN. TOWER STREET. 
CHICHESTER, SUSSEX, stating fot which 
post. CLOSING DATE : 1 2th JUNE. 1972. 
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Kingston upon Hull City Libraries 

DEPUTY CHIEF LIBRARIAN 


ApplicaHon s are Invited Cram persons with Iho appropriate qualifica- 
tions and experisnoa Ioj thle challenging posl as a resell ol lire 
press nl holder being appointed City Librarian Oosignele Of Brad lord. 
Salary scale B. 0.1/2 (under review). The Clly Libraries - cone! al 
ai a very wide range ol services ol a high atyndaid end are com- 
mitted io a etrelagy of change. Current projects tula year include : 
computarlaallon ol charging ; two new branches : ex tension and 
adaptation oi two others : Implementation of a leam-based sterling 
reorganisation ; MARC application feasibility study and raflnemsnt 
ol sn MbO Byslsm. Duo lo lha Chief Librarian also being Oireclot 
of Reo-eatloiial Services Ihe Deputy win bo expoclod lo ofay e wry 
full pen In the management ol me system. Application forma and 
further details from David Bryanl, Director ol Recreellphal Saryfcos, 
Central Library, Albtoct Street. Hull. 

Claalng date la ISlti June, 1872 .. . - - . ■' 
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AppUCrtilpM. IniluJAl.; 
kllrtC. ilful ieqin*W 

kbuuld M tHI io - 
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W Literary Supplement publishes Classified Advertisements 
^Mowing headings; 


ed Advertisements : 


ing headings : 

_ • Other Categories 


Order Form 

Please fill in the form below in block capitals, with the copy for 
your announcement and send.it tq thq acjdress below* . 

Rates * 35p peir lfae (Min. 70p) Box Number l^i Extra, . . 

NAME — -1- — ADDRESS — 1-U 
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^WsiMteVacaiit Personal 
Wahteql . For Sale 


Books and Prints Researcher* 

Literary Lectures & Meetings 

-typing SotIch Edocallon*! Couraes 

Personal 

For Sale and Wanted ; tyeefte* * Eihibltlpfl. 













